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A PASS OF THE ABRUZZL—THE BRI-| of the herb. 


GAND’S HOME. 
BY DELTA. 


“ When we are with our comrade’s met 
Under the forest bough, 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.” 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Ir was on a surly October day, that, after 
having taken a peep at the ancient regal pa- 
lace of Scone, I found myself, by three in the 
afternoon, with my feet on the fender, within 
the Salutation Inn at Perth. 





The halcyon days of courtship having no 
doubt long ago passed over between them, they 
found little to say to each other—and nothing 
tome. As we passed over Kinnoul Hill, twi- 
light was setting in; and the day died away 
beyond the summits of the western Gram- 
pians. ‘The eyes of the grazier, who sat like 
a Polar bear in the corner, began to gather 
straws; and, ata rough rut on the road, I could 
perceive the head of Madame nodding a la 


| mandarin. 


I had secured | 


The evening was cloudy and without frost ; 


my seat to Edinburgh in the Spread Eagle ; | and I had occasionally a glimpse of the even 
so had nought to do, but look forward to my |ing star, over the flying rack. The banks 
solitary dinner, for which preparations were | and forests by the way-side looked sombre and 


making. 


A volume of Washington Irving’s| gloomy ; and, resting my chin on the umbrella 


Tales of a Traveller lay on a side-table; and| between my knees, imagination transported 
I endeavoured to fill up the interim vacuity,!me to the mountain solitudes of the Appe- 


over the pages of that accomplished and ad- 
mirable writer. 

Indeed, so much was I interested, that, how- 
ever impatient before, I felt annoyed when the 
horn blew; and half reluctantly took my seat 
in the coach, into which two passengers had 
already stepped. They appeared, from seve- 
ral circumstances, to be husband and wife. 

The lord and master of the twain was a 
pry of some fifty-five years, or, “ By’r 
ady,” as Falstaff says, “inclining to three- 
score.” He had cosied himself into a corner, 
which he left not unoccupied, being a person- 
age of imposing dimensions. A low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed chapeau was slouched over his 
eyes; and a Spanish cloak of blue frieze, ample 
of fold, with a red collar, of the poddle-dog 
style of beauty, clasped tightly about his neck, 
left not much of his countenance visible; save 
a pair of little black eyes, that glanced like a 
rat’s, and two promontorie. which might be 
guessed as the tips of his nose and chin. Im- 
mense bunches of lanky hair overhung his ears ; 
and, altogether, his hair was that of a substan- 
tial Lowland grazier. 

The wife—for so the “ my dears” that fioat- 
ed between them pointed her out to be—was 
externally the reverse of all this. She was 
shrivelled and scraggy, one of Pharoah’s lean 
kine; with a treble-toned voice, which omened 
her capability of scolding. Ever and anon, 
she made a silent appeal to her snuff-box, but, 


| 
j 
| 





nines and the Abruzzi; amongst which I had 
formerly travelled, and whither an excellent 
picture, which I had recently seen, carried my 
recollections. 

One scene, however, was uppermost in my 
mind. Never shall I forget the events of that 
evening. The Estafette had left Distria at 
three, and we expected to reach Rocca Priori 
by nightfall; the daylight being yet tolerably 
long, and eked out by an early moonrise. 

Here were we three strangers, associated 
accidental] y—companions in travel for the last 
two days—and bound together only by one tie 
of unity, that of reaching our rendezvous in 
company. 

Methinks I see him yet—opposite to me, 
with his back towards the horses—a pair of 
sorry nags, in sorrier harness—squatted a lusty 
Capuchin friar, whose conversational powers 
had been gradually wearing themselves out in 
anecdotes of ‘monastic life, so full of pathos 
and simple beauty, as would have almost 


' weaned an alderman, to seclude himself from 


all the world congregated at a civic feast, and 
have made him abhor the bare mention of 
calapash and calapee: and, by my side, sate 
an elegantly formed female, through whose 


| close veil I could yet snatch traces of a beauty, 


without this, her devotion to the “ noxious) 


weed” of Sir Walter Raleigh might have been 


which downcast eyes and a mournful silence 
could not obscure. A richly furred cloak was 


‘thrown across her shoulders, to protect her 


from the damps of evening, and from the cold, 
which, after sunset, frequently becomes almost 
piercing in these elevated regions. It was 


shrewdly imagined, from a certain expression | evident that her fate had been a melancholy 
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one, and that probably the darkness of it was 


not yet over. She travelled under the escort 
of the holy father; and, not unlikely, her des- 
tiny was the convent. 

Ata small way-side inn, we changed horses, 
and proceeded without dismounting from the 
vehicle. Our road now became more steep 
and rugged; and crack, crack, went the whip 
of the driver. As we slowly wound along the 
ascent, we had time to survey the magnificent 
and ever-varying scenery around us. The wild 
fowl sprang from the thickets; and, as the 
bright sunshine shot from the west, the altera- 
tions of light and shade became extremely 
picturesque, in the rugged outlines of the 


wooded crags, and the slumbrous twilight of 


the vallies, into whicha hundred streamlets fell 
sparkling. The poor animals soon became 
jaded; and many a “ Cospetto!” and “ Corpo 
del Bacco!” was uttered by the irritated brand- 
isher of the thong. 

Evening was setting in apace, and the Capu- 
chin fidgetted about, as if he was uneasy. 
Looking across to me, he ejaculated with some- 
thing of anxiety—*I fear we shall get belated 
here. We are yet seven miles from our des- 
tination, and these very passes around us have, 
not long ago, been the scenes of robbery and 
nurder. The village of Rocca Priori should 
have been reached by this time—that ever we 
shall reach it, I now much doubt.” 

“ Per l'amor di Dio! say not so;” exclaimed 
the beautiful Signora, starting in alarm, “ Let 
ne not fall alive into the hands of these ruf- 
fian banditti! Methought I was about to enter 
a peaceful sanctuary—and distress is still my 
companion. Had we not better dismount and 
return ?” 

“Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said the Capu- 
chin, in a soothing tone. 
these roads may have been overdrawn; and al- 
though my profession forbids the use of arms, I 
doubt not our fellow-traveller does not journey 
appre ytected.” 

“IT confess,” returned I, groping in the side 
pocket of the carriage, for the woollen case 
containing my pistols, “ that I am not perhaps 
so well prepared as 1 might have been, since 
so much danger is to be apprehended; for I 
was not at all aware of this route being infest- 
ed in the manner you mention.” Round and 
round went my hand in the bottom of the pocket; 
the case was not there—nor, to my mortifica- 
tian, to be found within the vehicle. 

* This is most extraordinary,” I exclaimed. 
“It is not possible that, in my hurry, I 
have left the case on the inn table! No— 
no; it cannot be. I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of having put it into the pocket here ; just 
after you, Sir, had got in—and before I re- 
turned for my cloak, which one of the servants 
was drying for me. I am as well assured that 
I placed it in this pocket, as I am of my own 
existence.” 

“Indeed,” said the Capuchin, “ why, it is 
not a little extraordinary, and somewhat un- 


“The danger of 





accountable ; but really, what we firmly in- 
tended to do cooutenlite wears, in memory’s 
eye, the aspect of something we have done; 
so much s0, that it is difficult in such cases to 
discern between the intention and the fact. 
Very probably the dangers of the Abruzzi may 
have been drawn to me by an over-charged 
pencil. Surely, man’s nature cannot be in 
any state so degraded, that he would refuse 
mercy to a helpless maiden, or to an unof- 
fending son of the Church! And your being 
in such company may be a sufficient protection 
for you.” 

My heart could not but soften at this speech 
of the reverend man, which betokened so 
much me peer | and ignorance of the ways of 
a wicked world. “ Would, holy father,” re- 
turned I, “ that the heart of man were as you 
imagine it!” 

“ Have you then no other means of defence 
about you!” asked the Capuchin earnestly. 

It now occurred to me,—for I had forgotten 
it till this time,—that [ had a blade in my walk- 
ing-cane. “ This cane is a sword-stick,” I said; 
“and may, in extremity, serve us instead of a 
better weapon.” 

“ Unsheathe it !” cried the Capuchin loudly, 
for we were just driving past a mountain tor- 
rent, which rendered his accents nearly inau- 
dible—* unsheathe it, and let me see what sort 
of a thing it is.” 

I did so; and as I pulled it half out, I chanced 
to look in his face, on which sat a sardonic 
grin. “It is slender,” he said, “and would re- 
quire to be of good temper.” 

The sneering laugh of the Capuchin some- 
what perplexed me. 

“ Alas!” he continued, “ that is a mere lath 
of a thing; and is but a sorry protection for 
three, against a horde of brigands.” 

As he thus spoke, the fair Signori sank 
back into the corner of the carriage, and fetch- 
ed a deep sigh. So powerfully was she afiect- 
ed, that I was in fears of her swooning alto 
gether away. 

“Would to heaven!” exclaimed the holy 
father, “ that we were through these wild pass- 
es unquestioned. We are but clay in the 
hands of the potter! Would we were all 
safely landed within the gates of our monas- 
tery of San Francesco; and it might rain ap- 
ple-blossoms in January, ere they got me out 
again, to wander on any of their confounded 
missions. 

“ Alas!” said the fair Signora, sobbing, “1 
seem destined to bring sorrow on all who even 
commiserate my situation. Would that I had 
died, rather than have involved thee, holy fa- 
ther, in my wretched fate !” 

We had by this time gained the summit of 
an eminence, from which we perceived, that 
the wild dim mountain scenery completely 
girdled us around. Nature here reigned in 


her stern and savage magnificence. The scope 
of the eye took in no vestige of man, or of his 
molehill works. Over abrupt and tremendous 
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precipices hung venerable trees, that seemed 
almost mysteriously to have found footing. An 
occasional wild goat stood picturesquely on 
some bare ledge, between the eye and the 
horizon ; and, through clefts and fissures, rivu- 
lets, whose waters sparkled in the mellow rays 
of the setting sun, tumbled flashing into the 
dim and rayless vallies. Over all, the eagle 
screamed and soared, dashing the last crimson 
beams of daylight from his majestic pinions. 

Descending the winding road, we came to 
an angle, which showed to us a fresh expanse 
of Alpine scenery; and there, between two 
parted hills, the light from the west broke in 
upon a platform of sod, where human figures 
were distinctly seen moving about. 

My first instinct was to scrutinize them 
through my glass; there they were—freeboot- 
ers to acertainty. They were clad in jackets 
and trowsers of gaudy colours: had the usual 
broad-brimmed conical-crowned hats, and their 
sashes stuck full of pistols and poniards. Seve- 
ral were reclining on the grass—a proof that 
we were not yet perceived; and others were 
seated round a fire, which burned in a recess 
of the mountain. “Do you see that!” said 
I to the monk, handing him over my tele- 
scope. 

“ By San Gennaro! it is all over with us,” 
he exclaimed, with a wondertul degree of 
coolness. “There are not braver or more 
desperate men in Christendom; and we had 
better at once surrender at discretion. Each 
is an over-match for a lusty gen-d’armes; so, I 
opine, we have no chance of routing a host of 
them with your sword-stick. The die 1s thrown: 
let us all turn our pockets inside out, and cry 
mercy.” 

So saying, the capuchin scratched his shaven 
crown, and smiled, or rather laughed. “ And 
as for you, my fair Imilda,” he added, “ I would 
advise you tomake up your mind to it. There 
are worse situations in the world than that of 
becoming a bandit’s bride. Make a virtue 
of necessity, and Mother Church will absolve 
you, for I see no other way for it, my little 
rose-bud.” 

A sudden thought now flashed across my 
mind; and, as apparently we were not yet 
perceived by the banditti, | determined at once 
to put my suspicions to the test. “I shall cry 
to the driver to halt,” I said, “and let us dis- 
mount, ere it be too late.” 

While in the act ot rising for this purpose, 
I turned to the Signora, who, terror-struck, 
remained almost insensible—saying, “ Will 
you accompany me, or proceed forward? You 
may depend upon whatever protection I can 
give, and, on the honour of a gentleman, | 
swear not to leave you, while I have breath ; 


if you prefer proceeding, of course, I cannot 
help it. Stop! veturino; I say, hollo'— 
stop !” 


“Go on!” shouted the Capuchin, at the top 
of his voice, clapping his hand upon my mouth, 
and thrusting me down with his brawny arm ; 


Ludicrous conclusion.—Cinnamon and Pearls. 
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while in a twinkling, one of my own pistols 
was cocked at my head. “ Diavolo!” he cried, 
“be quiet, if you don’t want your brains blown 
out.” 

“ Pinion him,” shouted the Signora. 


9 


“Heu quantum mutatus ab illa! 


“Pinion the fellow!”—and I felt myself 
seized by the elbows, with anything but femi- 
nine softness, by the beautiful unknown—who, 
doffing a veil and mask, showed a majestic 
aquiline nose, overlooking a forest of musta- 
chios. While he also groped for a pistol in 
his girdle, and the bandit shone revealed, I 
dashed in desperation the arm of the quandum 
Capuchin aside. Off went the cocked pistol: 
and, whether he was shot or not, such a yell 
arose, that, in the utmost trepidation—I awoke. 

“ Hold him—hold him, for the sake of good- 
ness!” shouted the grazier—“ he is furious— 
wild—non-compos—as mad as a march hare!” 

“He has broken all the coach-windows!” 
cried the lady. 

“He has broken my head!” responded her 
mate. 

“ Will no body succour us?” “ Murder !— 
murder !’’ was the chorus of man and wife. 

When Jehu, with his coat of nineteen capes, 
opened the door to inquire the meaning of all 
this strange disturbance; it was some time 
before I was sufficiently recovered from my 
sleep and terror, to explain that a striking pic- 
ture, which I had lately seen, had forcibly 
wrought on my imagination ina dream. At 
last I succeeded in persuading all parties that 
I was safe travelling company to the next 
stage; and ever since that night, I have been 
frequently haunted with terrible visions of this 
Pass of the Abruzzi. 


a 


a 


From the Spectator. 
CINNAMON AND PEARLS. 

Whar a succession of human crime and 
human suifering would a History or Mono- 
POLY contain! The general annals of nations, 
though dark enough upon the whole, are still 
occasionally relieved by some brighter pas- 
sages; but an account of the “ Protective 
System,” from the time of Carthage down- 
wards, would present few other alterations 
than from craft to violence and from violence 
to craft. We should see the monopoly, ac- 
quired by fraud, or force, or both, retained by 
open tyranny, or by the more itsidious opera- 
tion of commercial Jaws and protective duties; 
transferred by trading wars; evaded by sys- 
tematic lawlessness; and broken through by 
“daring adventure”—to speak of buccaneer- 
ing in the language of buccaneers. “ Plague, 
pestilence, and famine,” would occasionally 
vary the piece, with death, sometimes sudden 
enough, but more frequently lingering, and 
heralded by excessive and ill-requited toil, and 
all the other concomitants of hopeless po- 
verty. 
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In Miss Martineav’s new tale, as in some 
of her former illustrations, the science is sub- 
ordinate to the story. Cinnamon and Pearls 
is intended to exhibit the colonial principles 
of political economy. It is, however, merely 
a leaf from the Annals of Monepoly—the in- 
stance of a case which, mutatis mutandis, may 
be paralleled by millions, not only in colonies, 
but in mother countries. The place Miss 
Martineau has chosen for her tale is Ceylon ; 
the subjects she has selected for illustration 
are the pearl-fishery and cinnamon-peeling. 
The hero of the piece is Rayo, a pear!-fisher 
at the opening of the drama, and subsequently 
an outcast in the jungle; the heroine is his 
wife Marana; and the business and disquisi- 
tions of the nouvelette are carried on by a 


missionary and his helpmate, by the family of 


an agent of the “ Honourable Company,” and 
by a few subordinate characters. 

To quote from a well-constructed tale, is, 
generally, like offering a brick as a specimen 
of the house. We must, however, try to find 
some passages from a work where the story, 
interesting though it be, is secondary in im- 
portance to the practical truths of which it is 
the vehicle. We have, first, 


A VIEW ON THE COAST OF CEYLON DURING THE 
PEARL-FISHERY, WITH FIGURES. 


“All were confident; and the crowds on 
the beach looked as joyous for the night as if 
the work was going on for their sakes. A city 
of bowers seemed to have sprung up like Jo- 
nah’s gourd, or like the tabernacle which, in 
old times of Jewish festivals, made Jerusalem 
a leafy paradise for a short season of every 
year. Talipot tents and bamboo huts dressed 
with greens and flowers were clustered around 


the sordid dwellings on the sands. Throngs of 


merchants and craftsmen, black, tawny, and 
white, with their variety of costumes, mingled 
in this great fair. ‘The polisher of jewels was 
there with his glittering treasure. The pearl- 
driller looked to his needles and pearl-dust, 
while awaiting on his low seat the materials 
on which he was to employ his skill. The 
bald, yellow-mantled priest of Budhoo passed 
on amidst obeisances in one place, as did the 
Catholic pastor in another. The white-vested 
Mahomedan, the turbaned Hindoo, the swathed 
Malay merchants, exhibited their stores, or 
looked passively on the gay scene. The quiet 
Dutchman from the south sent a keen glance 
through the market in quest of precious stones 
in the hands of an ignorant or indolent vender. 
The haughty Candian abated his fierceness, 
and stepped out of the path of the European ; 
while the stealthy Cingalese was in no one’s 
path, but won his way like a snake in the tall 
grass of the jungle. The restless lessees of the 
banks, meanwhile, were flitting near the boats, 
now ranged in a long row, each with its plat- 
form, ropes and pullies; each with its shark- 
binder, its pilot, its commander, its crew of 
ten, and its company of ten divers. The boat- 


Cinnamon and Pearls. 


lights were being kindled, one by one, and 
scattering a thousand sparkles over the rip- 
pling tide. It was just on the stroke of ten, 
and the signal gun was al] that was waited 
for. The buzz of voices fell into a deep silence 
as the expectation became more intense. 
Those who were wont to make the heavens 
their clock and the stars its hour-hand, looked 
up to mark the precise inclination of the 
Southern Cross; while those who found an 
index in the flow of the tide, paced the sands 
from watermark to watermark. Yet more 
turned their faces southward towards the dark 
outline of hill and forest that rose on the hori- 
zon, and watched for the land breeze. It came, 
at first in light pufis which scarcely bowed the 
the rushes around the lagoons, or made a stir 
among the stalks in the rice-ground. Moment 
by moment it strengthened, till the sails of the 
boats began to bulge, and every torch and 
fagot of cocoa-nut leaves on the beach slanted 
its forks of flame towards the sea, as if to 
indicate to the voyagers their way. Then 
the signal-gun boomed its wreath of smoke 
curled lazily upward and dispersed itself in 
the clear air; while a shout, in which every 
variety of voice was mingled, seemed to chase 
the little fleet into the distance. The shouting 
ceased amidst the anxiety of watching the 
clusters of receding lights, which present] 
looked as if they had parted company with 
those in the sky, and had become a degree 
less pure by their descent. Then rose the 
song of the dancing girls, as they stood group- 
ed, each with a jewelled arm withdrawn from 
beneath her mantle, and her jet-black hair 
bound with strings of pearl. Mixed with their 
chaunt, came the mutterings and gabblings of 
the charmers who remained on shore, contort- 
ing their bodies more vehemently than would 
have been safe on any footing less stable than 
terra-firma. 

“The most imposing part of the spectacle 
was now to the people at sea. As their ves- 
sels were impelled by an unintermitting wind 
through the calmest of seas, they were insen- 
sible to motion; and the scene on shore, with 
its stir and its sound, seemed to recede like 
the image of a phantasmagoria, till the flick- 
ering lights blended into one yellow haze, in 
which every distinct object was lost. It be- 
came at length like a dim star, contrasting 
strangely in brightness and in hue with the 
constellation which appeared to rise as rapidly 
as majestically over the southern hills, like an 
auxiliary wheeling his silent force to restore 
the invaded empire of night. Night now had 
here undisputed sway; for the torches which 
flared at the prows of the boats were tokens 
of homage, and not attempts at rivalship of her 
splendours. 

“ Sailing is nearly as calculable a matter on 
these expeditions as a journey of fifty miles in 
an English mail-coach. There is no need to 
think about the duration of the darkness, in a 





region where the days and nights never vary 
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more than fifteen minutes from their equal 
length; and as for a fair wind, if it is certain 
that there will be one to carry you straight 
out at ten to-night, it is equally certain that 
there will be an opposite one to bring you 
straight in before noon to-morrow. Nature 
here saves you the trouble of putting engine 
and paddle-box into your boat, in order to be 
able to calculate your going forth and your 
return. By the time the amber haze in the 
east was parting to disclose the glories of a 
tropical sunrise, the fleet was stationed in a 


circle over the banks; and on each side of 


every platform stood five men, every one with 
his foot slung on the pyramidal stone, whose 
weight must carry him nine fathoms down 
into the regions of monstrous forms and terri- 
fying motions.” 


Let us next—holding in our breath the while 
—accompany the 
DESCENT OF RAYO, THE PEARL-DIVER. 


“The splash of the thousand men who de- 
scended w@hin the circle took away his breath 
as effectually as the closing waters were about 
to deprive him of it. It was a singular sight 
to see the half of this vast marshalled com- 
pany thus suddenly engulfed, and to think of 
them, in one moment after, as forming a human 
population at the bottom of the sea. To bea 
subject of the experiment, was to the full as 
strange as to witness it; as Rayo found, when 
the minute of his companions’ submersion was 
at length over, and a thousand faces (very 
nearly scarlet, notwithstanding their tawny 
skins) rushed up through the green wave. 
Spouting, dipping, and panting, they convul- 
sively jerked their burden of oysters out upon 
the platform, and then tried to deliver their 
news from the regions below; but for this 
news their comrades must not wait. Down 
went Rayo, to find out the difference between 
three fathoms and nine. How far the lively 
idea of a shark’s row of teeth might have 


quickened his perceptions, he did not himself 


inquire; but he was conscious of a more daz- 


zling flash before his eyes, a sharper boring of 


the drum of his ear, and a general pressure so 
much stronger than ever before, that it would 
have been easy for him to believe, if he had 
been a Hindoo, like his neighbours, that he 
supported the tortoise that supported the ele- 
phant that supported the globe. He could see 
nothing at first in the dizzy green that was 
suffocating and boiling him; but that did not 
signify, as he had no time to look about him. 
He thought he was descending clean into a 
shark’s jaw, so sharp was that against which 
his left great-toe struck, when his descent from 
the ninth heaven to the ninetieth abyss was 
at length accomplished. (How could any one 
call it nine fathoms?) On meeting this shark’s 
tooth, or whatever else it was, yelling was 
found to be out of the question. It was lucki- 
ly forgotten in the panic, that the rope was 
to be pulled in case of accident; luckily, as 


Descent of Rayo the Pearl-diver. 
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there was no alternative between Rayo’s losing 
all credit as a diver, and the fishing being at 
an end for that day, from his spreading the 
alarm of a shark. He did not pull the rope; 
he only pulled up his left leg vigorously enough 
to assure himself that it was still in its proper 
place; by which time he discovered that he 
had only mistaken a large gaping oyster for a 
hungry shark. Rayo’s great-toe being not 
exactly the viand that this oyster had a long- 
ing for, it ceased to gape; and Rayo mantully 
trampled it under foot, before wrenching it 
from the abode of which its seven years’ lease 
had this day expired. ‘These oysters required 
a terrible wrenching, considering that there 
was no taking breath between. Now he had 
got the knack. A pretty good handful, that! 
St. Anthony! where did that slap in the face 
come from—so cold and stunning! Rayo’s 
idea of a buffet from the Devil was, that it 
would be hot; so he took heart, and supposed 
it was a fish, as indeed it was. He must go 
now—O! O! he must go. He should die 
now before he could get up through that im- 
measurable abyss. But where was the rope? 
St. Anthony! where was the rope! He was 
lost! No! it was the rope slapped his face 
this time. Still he was lost! A shadowy, 
striding mountain was coming upon him—too 
enormous to be any fish but a whale. Suppose 
Rayo should be the first to see a whale in 
these seas? St. Anthony! it was one of his 
companions. If they were not gone up yet, 
could not he stay an instant longer, and so 
avoid being made allowance for as the young- 
est diver of the party? No, not an instant. 
He rather thought he must be dead already, 
for it was hours since he breathed. He was 
alive enough, however, to coil himself in the 


rope. Then he went to sleep for a hundred 
years ; then—what is this? dawn! A green 
dawn '—brighter,—lighter,—vistas of green 


light everywhere, with wriggling forms shoot- 
ing from end to end of them. Pah! here’sa 
mouthful of ooze. Rayo should not have opened 
his mouth. Here is the air at last! Rayo 
does not care; the water does as well by this 
time. If he is not dead nowe water will never 
kill him, for he has been a lifetime under it. 

“ «Well, Rayo,’ says the captain, ‘ you have 
done pretty well for the first time. You have 
been under water a full minute, and one man 
is up before you. Here comes another!’ 

“¢ A full minute!’ 

“ Even so. Who has not gone through more 
than this in a dream of Jess than a minute? 
and yet more if he has been in sudden peril 
of instant death, when the entire life is lived 
over again, with the single difference of al] 
its events being contemporaneous? Since it 
is impossible to get into this position volunta- 
rily, let him who would know the full worth 
of a minute of waking existence, plunge nine 
fathoms deep—not in the sandy ooze of a 
storm-vext ocean, where he might as well be 
asleep for anything that he will see—but in 
3$e@2 
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some translucent region which nature has cho- 
sen for her treasury. 

“Rayo had rediscovered one of the natural 
uses of air; but he was in despair at the pros- 
pect before him. Forty or fifty such plunges 
as this to-day! and as many more to-morrow, 
and almost every day for six weeks! Forty 
or fifty lifetimes a day for six weeks!” 

Rayo yields to temptation, and swallows a 
large pearl, “such as would build a boat as 
well as a house, and make Marana look like a 
bride indeed;” and “which pearl Rayo be- 
lieved no more than the proper payment of his 
labour, considering that strangers carried away 
all the profit from the country-people.” Sus- 
picions immediately attaches to him: an eme- 
tic—*“ an ample stock of emetics being the part 
of the apparatus of pearl-fishing leest grudged 
by speculators”—confirms his larceny. He 
quits the coast, and, accompanied by his wife, 
goes “to the cocoa-trees down among the cin- 
namon gardens.” Here cocoa-nuts could gene- 
rally be gotten, but they sicken under the diet. 
Rayo’s strength wastes. His wife is attacked 
by the ague. 

“ And it was but seldom she could snarea 
fowl. 

“ Did not her husband bring home game, or 
earn money, or grow rice! 

“ He brought home little game, for want of 
means to take it; he could not grow rice, as 
he had neither land nor seed; and as for earn- 
ing money, how was it possible for a stranger 
to do so, when so many residents were already 
unemployed !” 

In the mean-time, a drought takes place; a 
famine follows; and death is busy amongst the 
Cingalese. The causes and effects of their 
miseries are beautifully described in the fol- 
lowing extract, which exhibits the 
RESULTS OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM ON THE 

NON-PROTECTED. 

“If the drought had been confined to the 
western coast of Ceylon, its effects would have 
been very deplorable, from the poverty of the 
people, though, from their being in the habit 
of the regular ingportation of rice, they were 
more sure of some extent of supply than i 
they had been dependant on their own scanty 
crops. But this year the drought extended to 
some of the districts of the neighbouring coun- 
try, from which rice was annually imported to 
a large amount. This, again, would have mat- 
tered little, if the inhabitants had had the 
means of purchasing from a greater distance; 
but these means could not be within the reach 
of a colony whose productions were mono 
lized by the mother country. Hundreds of 


thousands of the inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 
if allowed the usual inducements to an accu- 
mulation of capital, would have been in com- 
mon times purchasers of the innumerable com- 
forts which the world yields, and in the worst 
laced far above the reach of want, 


seasons 
were 





uced by a single delay of the mon- 


soon to such a condition as rendered it doubtful 
whether they would ever be purchasers of 
anything. Again, want of capital was the 
grievance from which all other temporal griev- 
ances arose in this region of natural wealth 
and superabundant beauty; and this want of 
capital was caused by the diversion of labour 
from its natural channels, through the interfe- 
rence of the evil spirit of monopoly. 

“Streams ran down from the mountains; 
and on either side of the streams were levels 
which | waste and bare for want of irriga- 
tion; and on the banks of these streams lived 
a population which subsisted on unwholesome 
and unseasoned or deficient food. These wa- 
ters could not be made useful, these plains 
could not be fertilized, these people could not 
be fed, because the natural wealth of the coun- 
try was not permitted to create capital to the 
inhabitants. 

“ The cotton-tree might be met with grow- 
ing luxuriantly wherever the hand of man or 
of nature had caused it to take root; yet those 
who lived within reach of its boughs hid them- 
selves in the woods for the scantiness of their 
clothing, or went without some other necessary, 
in order to furnish themselves expensively 
with cotton-cloth which had been woven four 
thousand miles off. That it should be woven 
where it was, and sold where it was, was well ; 
but that the purchasers should not have the 
raw material to exchange for the wrought, or 
something else to offer which should not leave 
them destitute, spoke ill for the administrators 
of their affairs, 

“ Potters’ clay abounded in the intervals be- 
tween soils which offered something better; 
and here and there a rude workman was seen 
‘working his work on the wheel,’ as in the 
days of Jeremiah the prophet, and marring 
the clay, and making another vessel, as it 
seemed good to the potter. It would have 
seemed good to him to make better vessels, to 
improve his craft, and bring up his children 
to the art, and supply households at a greater 
distance with utensils, and great wealth and 
contentment, but that he had no money to spend 
on improvements, and that if his children tried 
to get any, they could find no free scope for 
their enterprise. 

“Herds of buffaloes were seen feeding 
amidst the rank vegetation of the hills; and 
many a peasant would have gone among them, 
morning and evening, with his bottle of hide 
slung ever his shoulder, and many a maiden 
with her vase poised upon her head, if a free 
commerce in ghee had been permitted with the 
Arabs, who must drink a cupfull of it every 
morning, and with the multitude of dwellers 
in the Eastern Archipelago, who want it for 
anointings, for food, for sacrifice, and other 
purposes which now cost them dear. But the 
buffaloes might graze in peace, the peasants 
being permitted to sell ghee only to those 
who could not buy, or who did not consume 
ghee. 














——~ 








Contrast of the Modern with 


“There were cocoa-nut fibres enough to 
spin a coir rope which might measure the 
equator; but coir was so taxed, as soon as it 
became rope, that the government need have 
little fear that any one would buy but itself, 
and those who could get no cheaper cordage. 

“ Chay-root, yielding the red dye which fig- 
ures on Indian chintzes, spread itself far and 
wide through the light dry soil near the coast. 
How it should hurt the British Government 
that aJl nations should have red roses on their 
chintzes, had not been satisfactorily explained ; 
but it was the will of that government that 
few should do so. The government bought up 
every ounce of chay-root which its Cingalese 
subjects were obliging enough to sell. ‘There 
was much loyalty in thus furnishing chay-root ; 
the diggers being paid a good deal less than 
half the price which the government demand- 
ed from its purchasers. 

“The fragrance of spices was borne on every 
breeze ; shells of various beautiful forms were 
thrown up by every tide ; tortoise-shell might 
be had for the trouble of polishing, and ivory 
for that of hunting the elephant; arrack flowed 
for any one who would set it running from the 
tree; canes to make matting and baskets were 
trodden down from their abundance ; the topaz 
and the amethyst, the opal, the garnet, the 
ruby, and the sapphire, jet, crystal, and pearls, 
were strewed as in fairy-land; the jack-wood, 
rivalling the finest mahogany, ebony, satin- 
wood, and the finely veined calaminda, grew 
like thorns in the thicket ; yet the natural pro- 

rietors of this wealth, to which the world 
ooked with longing eyes, were half-fed and 
not clothed ; and their English fellow-subjects, 
located in a far less favourable habitation, were 
taxed to afford them such meagre support as 
they had 

“The world had rolled back with the Cin- 
galese. Monuments were before them at every 
step, which showed that their country had 
been more populous than now, and their fore- 
fathers more prosperous than themselves. 
They were now too many for their food—too 
many for the labour which their rulers vouch- 
safed to call for; yet they were but a million 
and a half on a territory which had sustained 
in more comfort a much greater number, with- 
out taxing a distant nation to give unproduct- 
ive aid to a puny people, and before the ad- 
vantages of national interchange had been 
fully ascertained. There were traces of times, 
before the English artizan was called upon to 
contribute his mite to his tawny brother over 
the sea; before the government complained of 
the expense of its colony; before murmurs 
arose about the scanty supply of cinnamon, 
while the Honourable Company was claiming 
compensation for an over supply; before the 
rulers at Columbo began to be at their wits’ 
end to find means for keeping up their credit; 
before the expenditure of the colony so far 
exceeded its revenue, as that the inquiry be- 
gan among certain wise ones, where was the 
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great advantage of having a colony, which, 
however rich in name and appearance, cost 
more than it produced—there were traces of 
happier times, when the world seemed to have 
been wiser, however younger, than at present ; 
or when the Cingalese had been under a wiser 
sway than that which was now calling upon 
them for perpetual submission and gratitude. 
The Dutch might have been hard taskmasters: 
but it was now felt that the English were yet 
more so; and, however much submission might 
be yielded, because it could not be refused, 
there was small room for gratitude, as any 
one would have admitted who could have 
drawn an accurate comparison between the 
condition of the foreign and the native, the 
producing and the commercial, population of 
the western portion of the island during this 
season of hardship. 

“The Dutch-built houses, inhabited by fo- 
reign agents, displayed all their usual luxu- 
ries, carpeted with fragrant mats, gemmed 
with precious stones, perfumed with spicy oils, 
and supplied with food and drinks purchased 
by native produce from foreign lands. The 
huts of the bumbler neighbours, meanwhile, 
were bare alike with furniture and food, and, 
for the most part, empty of inhabitants. The 
natives of Eastern countries seem to find con- 
solation in the open air in times of extreme 
hardship; not only laying their sick on the 
banks of rivers, but gathering together in 
hungry groups by the road-side or by the sea- 
shore, in times of famine, gazing patiently on 
the food which is carried before their eyes, and 
waiting for death as the sun goes down. Such 
were the groups now seen on the shores of 
the Lake of Columbo, and in many an open 
space among the spoiled paddy-fields; while 
the foreigners, from whom they were wont to 
receive their pittance, were engaged with 
their curries, their coffee, and their meats 
from many climes. Thus was it during the 
day ; while at night the distribution ot action 
was reversed. The foreigners slept at ease 
in their cooled and darkened apartments, or 
if they could not rest, had nothing worse to 
complain of than a musquito foe; while their 
native neighbours were silently forming fune- 
ral piles along the shore; silently bringing 
more wood and more fagots from the thickets, 
as others of their caste dropped dead at length ; 
silently laying out the corpses; silently watch- 
ing them as they turned to ashes, and placing 
the limbs decently as they fell asunder; si- 
lently arranging themselves so that the fune- 
ral fire played in their dark eyes, and shone 
on their worn and lanky frames; silently wait- 
ing till the morning breeze puffed out the last 
flickering flame and dispersed the handful of 
white ashes which was all that remained of 
the parent who had murmured his blessing at 
sunset, or the wife who had whispered her 
farewell at midnight, or the infant whose 
breath had parted at the summons of the dawn. 
Silently were these rites pertormed ; insomuch 
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that any chance-watcher in the neighbouring 
verandah heard no other interruption to the 
splash of waters than the crackling of flames, 
and would not have guessed that bands of pa- 
tient sufferers were gathered round this fear- 
ful sacrifice to the evil spirit of Monopoly— 
a sacrifice as far from appeasing the demon as 
from testifying to the willing homage of his 
priests. ‘here were not among the gentle 
Cingalese any of the fierce passions which 
this demon commonly delights to unleash 
ainong his victims; none of the envy, jealousy, 
and hatred with which the desperately mise- 
rable enhance their desperation and their 
misery. Instead of jostling one another, these 
sufferers sat side by side; instead of gnashing 
their teeth at each other, they were altogether 
heedless of neighbourhood ; instead of inflict- 
ing injuries, they merely ceased to confer mu- 
tual benefits. 
violence, but sank down disappointed, when he 
found the water-pot—placed for the traveller’s 
refreshment—empty by the way-side. No 
wearied woman murmured at being dislodged 
from the sheltered bench on the bridge; but 
neither did those, who had niched themselves 
there to seek forgetfulness in sleep, stir to 
make way for a fellow-sufferer. No child was 
driven from its chance-meal by a stronger arm 
than its own; but neither was there a look or 
a word to spare for the little ones (more tena- 
cious of lite than their parents,) who crept 
from their dead mother to their dying father, 
trying in vain to suck life from the sunken 
breasts of the one, and to unclose the fixed eyes 
of the other. Some who remained in their 
habitations in the woods, if less destitute, were 
not less miserable. 
the bread-fruit were too strong for the forti- 
tude of some, they ate under the full convic- 
tion that they were exchanging famine for 
leprosy. Whether the belief in this effect of 
the fruit was right or wrong, those who be- 
lieved and yet ate suffered cruelly for the want 
of rice. If a follower of Brama, in passing a 
ruin, saw a cow browsing on some pinnacle, 
and, in a fit of desperation, called the sacred 
creature down to be made food of, he found 
himself gnawed by the consciousness of his 
inexpiable crime as fearfully as by his previous 
hunger. An ample importation of rice—such 
as might always be secured by the absence of 
restrictions on commerce—would have saved 
to these the pangs of conscience, till a better 
knowledge had had time to strike root and 
ripen for harvest, as it would have spared to 
others the agonies of hunger while their rice- 
grounds were awaiting the latter rains, and 
preparing to become fruitful again in their 
season. As it was, all were prevented making 
the most of their own soil from want of capi- 
tal! and, while rendered dependant on the 
importation of grain, were denied the means 
of insuring that importation. By the exorbi- 


tant taxation of some of their articles of pro- 
duce, and the prohibition to sell others to any 


No aged man complained of 


If the sight and scent of 


buyer but the government, the Cingalese were 
deprived of all chance of securing a subsist- 
ence, and of all inducement to accumulate 
property.” 

One more extract, and we have done. It 
is a scene which might in substance be paral- 
leled without travelling as far as Ceylon. 


“Few indeed were the places in the island 
where there were no struggles of poverty by 
day, or of death by night. In Rayo’s hut, the 
poverty-struggle seemed to be drawing near 
ja close and that of death impending. There 
needed the agency of no hag to touch the 
| dwellers in the jungle with leprosy; no curse 
| from above to make them feel as outcasts in 
|theirown land. The sunny days and starlight 
nights of the dry season were full of dreari- 
ness. Rayo, now the victim of leprosy in its 
most fearful form, passed the day in solitude— 
now creeping from his mat to his threshold, 
and there finding that his swollen limbs would 
carry him no further; now achieving with 
much toil, his daily walk in search of the 
honeycomb of the hollow tree, or of any wind- 
fall of the fruit he could no longer climb to 
reach. ‘The pitcher-plant grew all around his 
hut, and regularly performed its silent service 
of preparing the limpid draught to satisfy his 
feverish longing; but the monkeys were now 
too strong tor him; and often, in a state of 
desperate thirst, he saw a pert ape, or an inso- 
lent baboon, twist the green cup from its ten- 
dril, and run up a tree with it, or upset the 
draught before his eyes. If ever he got far 
enough to look out upon the open landscape, 
it stirred his spirit to see the herds of buflaloes 
on the hill-side, and the proud vessels on the 
distant main, bringing luxuries from many a 
clime; feeling, as he did, that the food and 
the wine thus exhibited to him would have 
preserved him from his disease, and kept Ma- 
rana, in all her youth and strength, by his 
side. If he met a countryman with whom to 
speak, his tumultuous thoughts were not calm- 
ed; for he heard tell of the high price which 
cinnamon bore this season, on account of the 
lucky damage done by lightning to the crop. 
To him and his countrymen it signified little 
whether the Honourable Company were ena- 
bled to ask the prices of such a scarce season 
as this, or whether they sought from Govern- 
ment a compensation for a loss occasioned by 
an over-supply ; Rayo and his countrymen had 
no part nor Jot in the harvest of their native 
island; but Rayo had in the concerns of the 
rulers the deep stake of unsatisfied revenge. 
As often as he became sensible of a new loss 
of strength, as often as any of the horrible 
symptoms of elephantiasis met his conscious- 
ness, he drew sharp and brief inferences re- 
specting the philosophy of colonization, which 
might have been worthy the ear of a British 
Parliament, if they could have been echoed 
so far over the sea.” 


The management of Ceylon is now in the 
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hands of the State. The monopoly of the 
l-fishery is retained, but that of cinnamon 

is abolished: and, under the auspices of Sir 
Robert Wilmot Horton, many other improve- 
ments have taken place. But monopolies and 
restrictions of a similar nature, and working 
in the long run very similar effects (though the 
symptoms may differ with the different social 
conditions of the people upon whom they ope- 
rate,) are still existent in Hindostan, and in all 
our colonies. Nay, “ Mutato nomine, de nobis 
fabula narratur.” Are there no hands idle, no 
fertile lands lying waste, in the East of Eu- 
rope or the South of America, because we 
virtually prohibit the importation of the corn 
of one region, and of the sugar, coffee, choco- 
late, and spices of the other? Are there no 
le-faced mechanics starving and rusting in 
idleness ; or pining upon half employment; or 
with their children labouring “from the ris- 
ing of the sun to the going down thereof,” 
and yet barely earning a sufficiency to support 
existence ; though the agriculturist of Poland 
and Russia would gladly supply them with 
sufficient food, and the planters of Brazil with 
= untasted luxuries? Are there no sailors 
ounging about our ports, exemplifying their 
own proverb, and enjoying “a dog’s life, ease 
and hunger,” willing to fight for any man, or 
even, as the spokesman of Don Miguel's con- 
dottieri said, for the enemy of mankind, rather 
than starve; although the importation of fo- 
reign raw produce, and the consequent expor- 
tation of British manufactures, might, under 
a less restricted system, find employment for 
them all? Are there no capitalists living in 
apparent luxury and splendour, and “ faring 
sumptuously every day,” but whose splendours 
are mockery to a harassed mind, and whose 
fare is rendered distasteful by the anxieties 
of a large family, fsom (unromantic origin !) 
the difficulty of finding a field for the profita- 
ble employment of capital, and from the strug- 
gles—fiercer than ever pearl-fisher waged— 
to maintain caste and credit upon insufficient 
means! And are there none who perish pre- 
maturely in the struggle! Or, amidst the 
general difficulties and derangements spring- 
ing from our system of protecting the few at 
the cost of the many, and limiting the field 
for the employment of industry, are there, 
among that numerous class who depend for 
their subsistence upon their personal exer- 
tions, no unwilling disciples of Malthus: who 
work to meet the wants of the day that is 
passing over them: whose visions of youth 
are gradually dissipated before the stern reali- 
ties of life; and who, when the “ hope defer- 
red that maketh the heart sick,” is at length 
exchanged for assured disappointment, either 
live on with soured tempers and injured health, 
or (if a man) sink into the slough of low sen- 
suality, or die, nominally from an early break 
up of constitution, in reality from a broken 
heart? And lastly, are there none of these, 
or of the other classes in middling life, who 
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are now paying the penalty of “loving, not 
wisely, but too well,” in a constant shift to 
maintain a family with outward decency, or 
in a hopeless struggle with narrow circum- 
stances or pecuniary embarrassments; who 
see their children sinking from their own sta- 
tion into a lower sphere; or who die, and 
leave them to the tender mercies of a world 
not perhaps naturally hard, but where the ma- 
jority of us are too much occupied with our 
own difficulties to exercise much active sym- 
pathy for those of others? But what are these 
things to the rulers of nations, and who can 
expect that they should be troubled to endea- 
vour at their remedy? They are busy, and 
may not be “embarrassed.” The treasury 
has its jobs to manage. A place must be 
found for a young gentleman—a contract for 
a middle-aged member; an active public ser- 
vant must be unwillingly superannuated, in 
order that his office may be filled. Or a trou- 
blesome motion is on the book, and a house 
must not be formed. Or it may be, a resolu- 
tion must be evaded, lest it should have the 
effect of forcing on the consideration of the 
corn-laws, or of depriving Lord Ellenborough, 
and such as he, of their sinecures, or Mrs, 
Arbuthnot, and the “likes of her,” of their 
pensions. If we look to individuals, Lord 
Grey is engaged in propitiating his order; 
his son-in-law is bent upon “ spiting Church ;” 
Lord Althrop has an excuse to offer, or (a very 
difficult matter) to “explain what he really 
did mean;” Mr. Rice is deep in a calculation 
on the Stamp Act (more preposterously ex- 
aggerated on the one side than was the Mem- 
ber for Oldham’s on the other;) whilst Mr. 
Stanley has to insult an opponent, or to insi- 
nuate a calumny against a defenceless public 
servant, which, if true, would not only deprive 
him of character, but even of bread. Nay, 
when a part of the monopoly question actu- 
ally forces itself upon them, they give it— 
not a comprehensive consideration, but twen- 
ty millions of the public money. They did 
not even avail themselves of the twin oppor- 
tunities which Colonial Slavery and the East 
India Company’s Charter afforded them for 
freeing Hindostan from the unfair and burden- 
some “protective duties,” which oppress her 
people by crippling their industry. 


——>——- 


From the Atheneum. 
MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU.* 


Tue young artist deserves great credit for 
the skill with which she has managed to give 
a strong and characteristic likeness without 
hardness of outline 

The extraordinary success of Miss Marti- 
neau’s ‘Illustrations of Political Economy’ is 
well known. A French edition is now publish- 
ing in Paris; and the translator, M. B. Mau- 
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rice, naturally anxious to prefix to his work 
some account of the writer, appears to have ad- 
dressed to her a letter of inquiry, and has pub- 
lished a translation of her interesting reply. We 
are indebted for the retranslation here given to 
the Monthly Repository—a work we have often 
commended for the freshness and vigour of its 
original papers :— 


Miss Harriet Martineau to M. B. Maurice. 
London, June 3, 1833. 

Sir,—I cannot refuse to give you the parti- 
culars for which you ask in a letter I have just 
received, respecting myself and the work which, 
after having excited your attention, has given 
you an employment that I fear must sometimes 
bea tedious one. The curiosity which the au- 
thors of popular works generally excite is inno- 
cent and natural: [ have felt it too often my- 
self not to be inclined to satisfy that which I 
may excite in others. j 

My family is of French origin, as my name 
must already have suggested to you. All that 
is known of it is that my great grandfather, 
who was a surgeon, quitted France on account 
of his religion, at the time of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and settled at Norwich, in 
the county of Norfolk, where he married a 
French lady, who had emigrated at the same 
period and for the same reasons, Ever since, 
my family has maintained an honourable station 
in society, the eldest sons always practising 
surgery, the others devoting themselves to 
commerce or manufactures. My father, the 
youngest of five brothers, was the proprietor, 
at Norwich, his native place, of one of the manu- 
factories peculiar to that town. He had eight 
children, of whom I am the sixth. 

I was born in the month of June, 1802. The 
following are the principal circumstances which 
have combined to give me a taste for literary 
pursuits: my health, now perfectly good, was 
extremely delicate in my childhood ; I have 
been, ever since that period, afflicted with an 
infirmity (deafness) which, without absolutely 
depriving me of all intercourse with the world, 
his forced me to seek occupations and pleasures 
within myself: lastly, that which has contri- 
buted to it more than all the rest, is the affec- 
tion subsisting between me and that one of my 
brotheys whose age is nearest to my own, an 
who adopted one of the learned professions. 

The first work that I published was a little 
volume entitled 
the use of young persons. It appeared in 1822, 
and its success encouraged me to let it be fol- 
lowed soon by another of the same description, 
entitled ‘ Addresses, with Prayers and Hymns, 
for the use of Families and Schools.’ About 
this time a circumstance occured which was 
the origin of that series of tales you are now 
engaged in translating. A country bookseller 


asked me to compose for him some Jittle work 
of fiction; I thought that I might join the use- 
ful to the agreeable, as I had the choice of the 
subject, if I could show the folly of the populace 
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of Manchester, who had just been destroying 
the machinery, to the great detriment of the 
manufactures, on which their bread depended. 
I produced a little story, entitled ‘ The Rioters,’ 
and the following year another, on wages, 
called ‘The Turn Out.’ I was far from sus- 
pecting, while I wrote them, that wages and 
machinery had anything to do with political 
economy ; I do not even know whether I had 
ever heard the name of that science. It was 
not till some time afterwards, that reading Mrs. 
Marcet’s ‘ Conversations on Political Economy,’ 
I perceived that I had written political econo- 
my, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without know- 
ing it. Mrs. Marcet’s excellent work suggest- 
ed to me the idea that if some principles of the 
science had been successfully laid down in a 
narrative form, all might be so equally well. 
From that moment I was continually talking 
with my mother and the brother whom I have 
mentioned to you, of the plan which I am at 
present executing. Nevertheless, | had nofriend 
in the literary world, which is indispensable to- 
wards gaining the confidence of the booksellers. 
No one who could be of any use to me would 
pay any attention tomy plan. Really I can- 
not complain much of this; it must, I own, 
have appeared whimsical enough, and, all 
things considered, of very doubtful success. I 
am far from regretting this delay, which has 
enabled me to exercise myself in differant 
kinds of composition, and has left me time to 
acquire some knowledge of the world, a thing 
so necessary to the truth of descriptions so 
varied as mine must be. 

During the three years which preceded the 
publication of my tales, I was constantly writ- 
ing on different subjects; 1 was, besides, em- 
ployed in reviewing works on metaphysics and 
theology in the Monthly Repository, a periodi- 
cal, the editor of which, the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
is, after my brother James, the steadiest friend 
and the best guide that I have ever had in lite- 
rature and in philosophy. I published, besides, 
in 1830, the ‘ Traditions of Palestine.’ In the 
course of the following year, the Association of 
Unitarian Dissenters, to whom I belong, print- 
ed three essays of mine, which had obtained 
prizes, and which were addressed to the Catho- 
lies, the Jews, and the Mahometans. Mean- 
time I had quite made up my mind to risk the 
publication of my ‘ I}lustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy.’ The plan had been rejected by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
though only two or three of the members had 
paid any attention to it. No bookseller of any 
reputation would hear of my work, and when 
the recommendation of the literary man I have 
mentioned had determined one to attempt the 
enterprise, it was begun, a thousand voices unit- 
ing to announce that it would not succeed. At 
the end of one month success was certain. 

I was sure that it would be so; not that I ex- 
aggerated my talents: I am as far as ever from 
thinking that this work has succeeded be- 
cause it has been written by me; but I think 
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that the want of such a work was felt so much 
by the public, that it was sure to be caught up 
with eagerness. This conviction gave me the 
courage to undertake it, and its being so well 
timed is sufficient by itself to explain the great 
number of copies which have been sold. 

My intention at first was only to publish 
twenty-four tales; but as the taxes are a sub- 
ject towards which the public mind is particu- 
larly directed at present, and as there is the 
greatest necessity that the people should be 
enligatened with regard to them, I have resolv- 
ed to enlarge my plan, and to go as far as 
thirty tales 

As it has been erroneously supposed that my 
work was finished before I began the publica- 


tion of it, I am glad to have an opportunity of 


telling you, that I only write each tale in 
the month before it is printed, that I may have 
the advantage of the newest discoveries upon 
the subject of whichI treat. No one but my- 
self sees them before they are given to the 
printer, and no one has ever helped me in their 
compilation. My brother, the only individual 
whose assistance I could accept, lives at Liver- 
pool. I cannot therefore consult him. Last 
autumn [ quitted Norwich for London, where 
I intend to remain. 

Besides my Tales, which appear monthly, I 
have just undertaken a little series of four num- 
bers of our system of Poor Laws, which will be 


circulated by the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge. The first, entitled ‘The 
Parish,’ came out a fortnight ago; the second 
will be published in the course of the summer. 

There is not at present any portrait of me 
published, but Finden is engraving one on steel, 
which will, I believe, soon be out. 

I think I have answered all your questions; 
nothing remains but to assure you of the inter- 
est with which I shall see your translation. I 
shall be happy to own myself indebted to you, 
if, through your means, I can render to*the 
French people the services that my country- 
men have allowed me to render to them. 

I am, Sir, very sincerely yours, &c. 
Harrier Marrinrav. 


rm 


From the Examiner. 


MONTAGUE; or, IS THIS RELIGION.* 


Or all the religious fictions we meet with, 
Mr. Taylor's writings please, perhaps, alone, 
or at least nearly so; his tales go to exa!t the 
beauty of Christianity, not by anathematizing 
differences of faith, or dogmatizing on some pe- 
culiar elass of opinion, but by showing how its 
influences conduct when properly understood, 
how it pervades every thought and action, and 
by rendering a human being above humanity 
in reference to another world, makes him all 





* Montague ; or, Isthis Religion. By C. B. Taylor, M 
A., Author of Records of a Guod Man's Life, and May 
You Like It. A new edition. Smith, Eider & Co. 
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' 
but perfect in this. eg was never shown 
in such amiable fruits. He would make our 
hearts yearn to the parish priest. But, alas! 
if the picture is so beautiful where is thesorigi- 
nal? We do not deny the virtue of a single 
influence Mr. Taylor would exemplify, but we 
regret to say that it does not prevail ; that the 
spirit of his good men is the spirit of a holy but 
still a fancy Church. Taking, however, his 
premises for granted, it is scarcely possible to 
find any where such glorious pictures of mora] 
and religious beauty as in the fictions of this 
amiable enthusiast, and it is impossible not to 
admire the force with which he makes his ima- 
ginary beings act upon the world as we find it. 
No one can read his scenes without overflow- 
ing with charity, without a strong tendency to 
look with kindness and hopefulness on all the 
world, and at the same time to regret that so 
much of the mischievous and the arrogant 
should usurp the name and place of religion, 
and disgust the better disposed of mankind with 
what, after all, is but a pompous masquerade. 

The contrast between the religion of the 
boastful pretender and the humble recipient of 
a faith which shows itself in a divine conduct, 
is here exemplified in a multitude of forms. 
We have praised the depth of Christian feeling 
which animates the whole, but it is not more 
remarkable than the talent which knows how 
to paint the world as it is, and to blend the best 
and most respectable feelings of humanity with 
the holiest aspirations of piety. No works, 
scarcely those of the excellent Miss Austin, 
contain pictures of more living beauty, more 
striking reality, than the different persons de- 
picted in this narrative. How many originals 
have we not seen of the austere Cramp, the 
new Tartuffe! How exact a picture is that of 
the selfish and silly Lady Montague—ci-devant 
the rich and now pious and now fashionable 
Miss Graham, the Grace’s heiress! Has not 
every body traced a Mrs. Hunter Bond, from 
frivolity to seriousness, from a toady’e fortune 
to the arms of a spanking priest, the mirror of 
prosperous living and intolerant orthodoxy ? 
But what is to be said of the great personage 
of Thursley? Was ever religious beauty so 
practically exemplified? Can we, in all the 
divines, Bishop Leighton not excepted, find any 
thing so humble, so pious, so pleasant, so gay, 
and yet so good, as this family !—not good to 
each other, but so unpretendingly good to all, 
and while so careful of self-important things, 
so utterly careless of selfishness in all those 
little affairs that are the whole world to others, 
and not at least so to the pretenders to super- 
eminent holiness. 

Pleasant are the passages we could point out 
in Mr. Taylor's books: grateful are the feelings 
with which we lay his volumes down: few turn 
their gift of writing to better account than the 
amiable and well-gifted author of the Records 
of a Good Man's Life. 
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From the Examiner. 
THE PRESS AND THE STAMP DUTIES. 

Tae low character of the American Press is 
instaffced in proof that newspapers would be 
deteriorated by a reduction of price. A flim- 
sier argument never was attempted. The 
growth of literature is in the “ opportunities of 
leisure,” which the Americans have not; and 
their journals are as good as there is the skill 
to make them, and as good as they have ever 
been, if not improved. In England, on the 
other hand, the public having been accustom- 
ed to journals conducted with some ability, 
would not be satisfied with an inferior produc- 
tion. What present readers have been used to 
they would continue to require. It is with the 
food of the mind as with the food of the body. 
A people like the Irish, who have never lived 
on any better food than potatoes, will be con- 
tent with potatoes; but a people who have once 
been accustomed to eat bread will not descend 
to a potatoe diet. The Americans are on the 
potatoe diet of letters; potatoes without salt or 
butter-milk: they are a young people, sharp 
on money-making, and not at leisure for the 
relish of paragraphs. Doubtless they bolt their 
newspapers as they bolt their meat; and is any 
argument against cheap food to be drawn from 
the fact, that the Americans gobble up their 
meals without mastication or manners, as if 
they were eating for a wager against Time, 
the great eater of all things? Our corn mono- 
polists, taking a lesson from our newspaper 
monopolists, may point to the American meals, 
rudis indigestaque moles, and say—* See the 
unsocial and dyspeptic effect of cheap food. 
Dinners in England will be brought down to 
the canine style of dinners in America if pro- 
visions become as cheap.” The Tory writers, 
realizing a parallel absurdity, have contended 
that republicanism is nought, because the 
Americans spit with more freedom than discre- 
tion. To follow out the analogy to the argu- 
ment against cheap newspapers, it should be 
apprehended, that if a republic were establish- 
ed in England, the people would instantly be- 
come incontinent of saliva, and begin spitting 
on their carpets. 

And why should we voyage across the At- 
lantic for the instance of a cheap press? The 
duty on the French press is much lower (an 
eighth lower) than that on the English, the cir- 
culation of journals more extensive ; and is it 
seen, on comparing the French and the English 
newspapers, that the French journals are vul- 
garized by their cheapness? On the contrary, 
the disquisition of a French paper is of a higher 
sort than that which usually appears in the Eng- 
lish prints, and the matter generally is not so 
trivial, or addressed to such grovelling tastes 
as that which fills a large and not the most un- 
acceptable portion of the London papers. In 
reporting, however, it must be admitted, that 
the French are inferior, and in the mechanical 
business of bringing out their papers. Compare, 
again, the relative stations of the French and 


The Sacking of Badajoz. 
English editors in society; and is it seen that 


cheapness degrades the Press? In Paris the 
editor of a journal of celebrity is as great a man 
as a stupid duke isin London. For the cheaper 
press of Paris, men of the best talents and the 
highest literary reputations are employed. 


From the United Fervice Journal. 
THE SACKING OF BADAJOZ. 
[From the Reminiscences of a Subaltern.] 

Bapasoz, one of the richest and most beauti- 
ful towns in the south of Spain, whose inhabi- 
tants had witnessed its siege in silent ter- 
ror for one and twenty days, and who had been 
shocked by the frightful massacre that had just 
taken place at its walls, was now about to be 
plunged into all the horrors that are, unfortu- 
nately, unavoidable upon an enterprise such as 
a town taken by storm. Scarcely had Count 
Phillippon and his garrison commenced their 
march towards Elvas, when the work of pillage 
commenced. Some—many indeed—of the 
good soldiers turned to the ditch of the castle 
and to the breaches to assist and carry off their 
wounded companions; but hundreds were ne- 
glected in the general and absorbing thirst for 
plunder. 

The appearence of the castle was that of a 
vast wreck: the various ladders lying shatter- 
ed at the base of its walls, the broken piles of 
arms, and the brave men that lay as they had 
fallen—many holding their firelocks in their 
grasp—marked strongly the terrible contest in 
which they had been engaged, and presented 
to the eye of a spectator ample food for reflec- 
tion ; it was not possible to look at those brave 
men, all of them dead or frightfully maimed, 
without recollecting what they had been but a 
few short hours before; yet those feelings, for- 
tunately perhaps, do not predominate with sol- 
diets, and those sighs, far from exciting reflec- 
tions of a grave nature, more usually call forth 
some jocular remark, such as, “that he will 
have no further occasion to draw rations ;” or 
—* that he has stuck his spoon in the wall and 
left of messing,”—such is the force of habit, 

At the breaches, the light and fourth division 
soldiers lay in heaps upon each other—a still 
warm group; and many of those veterans from 
whom the vital spark had not yet fled, expired 
in the arms of the few of their companions who 
sought to remove them to a place better suited 
to their miserable condition. But war, what- 
ever its numerous attractions to a young mind 
may be, is but ill calculated to inspire it with 
those softer feelings so essential to soothe us 
in the moment of our distress; it must not, 
therefore, be wondered at, that a wish for 
plunder and enjoyment took the place of hu- 
manity, and that hundreds of gallant men were 
left to perish from neglect. 

A military writer, (Capt. Kincaid,) whose 
book has been the theme of admiration by all 
that have read it,—and I hope, for their own 
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speaking of this epoch, says, that three days 
after the fall of the town he rode towards the 
Guadiana, and that in passing the verge of the 
camp of the fifth division, he was suprised and 
shocked to find two soldiers standing at the 
door of a small shed ; they made signs to him, 
and upon examination he found that each had 
lost a leg! The surgeon had dressed their 
wounds on the 

though their melancholy and destitute situation 
was known to hundreds of their companions, 
who had promised them relief, they were ac- 
tually famishing within three hundred yards 
of their own regiment !!! 

Before six o clock in the morning of the 7th 
of April, all organization amongst the assault 
ing columns had ceased, and a scene of plun- 
der and cruelty, that it would be difficult to 
find a parallel for, took its place. The army, 
so fine and effective on the preceding day, was 
now transformed into a vast band of brigands, 
and the rich and beautiful city of Badajoz pre- 
sented the turbulent aspect that must res 
from ‘the concourse of 1 
multitudes nearly strangers to each other, o1 
known only by the name of the nation to whom 
they belonged. The horde of vagabon 
iards as well as Portuguese, women 
men—that now eagerly sought for admission 
plunder, nearly augmented the number of bri 
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gands to what theassailing army had reckone 
the night before ; and it may be fairly said tha 
twenty thousand people—armed with ful 
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the inhabitants of the city. Casks of the 
choicest winesand brandy were dragged into the 
| streets, and when the men had drunk as much 
as they fancied, the heads of the vessels were 
stove in, or the casks otherwise so broken that 
the liquor ran about in streams. 
In the town were a number of animals that 
elor to the gar several hundred 
sheep, numerous oxen, as likew ise many horses; 
amongst the first taken 
l Ithy occupier of many a 
house was glad to be allowed the employment 
of conducting them to our camp, as, by doing 
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not worth a minute’s purchase; but terrible as 








ne, it was not possible to avoid oc- 
casionally laughing, for the conducteur was 
venerally not alone obliged to drive a herd of 
ut also to carry the bales of plunder 
taken by his employers—perhaps from his own 


} 


1ouse!—and the stately gravity with which 
the Sp ird went through his work, dressed 
n short breeches, frilled shirt, and a hat and 


plumes that might vie with our eighth Henry, 
was, by our ragamuffin soldiers 


,~ as ne 





with fixed bayonets, presented a scene that 
vould puzzle even Mr. Cruikshank himself to 
istly delineate. The plunder so captured was 
sited in one camp, and placed under a 
ruard, chiefly composed of the soldiers’ wives! 
The shops were rifled, first by one group, 


[ 1 them of their most costly articles, 
another, who thought themselves rich 
what had been rejected by their 
and another st ll, 


essors; then another, 
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In the first burst, all the wine and spirit} 
stores were forced open and ransacked from top| 
to bottom ; and it required but a short time for 
the men to get into that fearful state that wa 
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intil every vestige of property was swept away, 
A fey 3 s sufficient for this; night was 
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pelted him with mud in the same streets! But 





g of Badajoz. 


|not deviate from this principle. I feel as much 


war, not politics, is the subject of this “ Re-| pride as any man can feel in having taken a 


miniscence,” so I shall aside the latter, and 
pursue the former. 

The day of the eighth of April was also a 
fearful 


became reckless, and drank to such an excess, 


that no person’s life, no matter of what rank, 
or station, or sex, was safe. If they entered a 
house that had not been emptied of all its fur- 
niture or wine, they proceeded to destroy it; 
or, if it happened to be empty, which was gene- 
rally the case, they commenced firing at the 
doors and windows, and not unfrequently at 
the inmates, or at each ether! They would 
then sally forth into the streets, and fire at the 
different church-bells in the steeples, or the 
pigeons that inhabited the old Moorish turrets 
of the castle—even the owls were frighted 
from this place of refuge, and, by their discord- 
ant screams, announced to their hearers the 
great revolution that had taken place near their 
ance peaceful abodes. The soldiers then fired 
upon their own comrades, and many men were 
killed, in endeavouring to carry away some spe- 
cies of plunder, by the hands of those who, but a 
few hours before, would have risked their own 
lives to protect those they now so wantonly 
sported with: then would they turn upon the 
already too deeply injured females, and tear 
from them the trinkets thatadorned their necks, 
fingers, or ears! and, finally, they would strip 
them of their wearing apparel. Some, ‘tis said, 
they were—ruffians of the lowest grade, no 
doubt—-who cut the ear-rings out of the fe- 
males ears that bore them, when they discover- 
ed a band of marauders approaching the unfor- 
tunate beings that were subjected to such bru- 
tal treatment, whom they feared might 
anticipate them in their infamy ; for here, as 
in all such disgraceful scenes, “ might made 
right ;” and the conduct ofthe soldiers, during 
the sacking of Badajoz, is a sufficient proof, if 
such proof be wanting, of the dangers attend- 
ant upon anything where the multitude are al- 
lowed to think and act for themselves. 
Hundreds of those fellows took possession of 
the best warehouses, and for a time fulfilled 
the functions of merchants; those, in their turn, 
were ejected by a stronger party, who, after a 
fearful strife and loss of lives, displaced them, 
and occupied their stead, and those again were 
conquered by others, and others more power- 
ful! and thus was Badajoz cireumstanced on 
the morning of the 8th of April, 1812. It pre- 
sented a fearful picture of the horrors that are 
inevitable upon a city carried by assault; and 
although it is painful to relate these disgrace- 
ful facts, it is essential nevertheless. All wri- 


and 


ters, no matter how insignificant they may be,— 
and [ am willing to place myself at the bottom 
of the list of those persons,—should in any de- 
tail which may lay claim to historical facts, be 
extremely cautious that they in no way mis- 
lead their readers; and in anything that I have 
ever written, or may hereafter write, I shall 


part in actions that must ever shed lustre upon 
my country; but no false feeling of delicacy 
|shallever prevent me from speaking the truth 


one for the inhabitants; the soldiers}|—no matter whether it touches the conduct of 


}one man or ten thousand ! 
| ‘To put a stop to such a frightful scene, it 
was necessary to use some forbearence, as like- 
| wise a portion of severity. In the first instance, 
parties from those regiments that had least 
participated in the combat were ordered into 
|the town to collect the hordes of stragglers 
|that filled its streets with crimes too horrible 
| to detail, but the evil had spread to such an ex- 
|tent that this measure was inadequate to the 
}end proposed, and in many instances the par- 
|ties so sent became infected by the contagion, 
and in place of remedying the disorder, in- 
| creased it, by joining once more in revels they 
|had fora time quitted. At length, a brigade 
lof troops was marched into the city, and were 


\directed to stand by their arms while any of 


| the marauders remained ; the provost-marshals 
j attached to each division were directed to use 
| that authority with which they are of necessity 
linvested. Gibbets and triangles were in con- 
|sequence erected, and many men were flog- 
j}ged, but, although the contrary has been said, 
jnone were hanged—although hundreds de- 
served it. ‘ 

A few hours, so employed, were sufficient 
|to purge the town of the infamous gang of rob- 
| bers that still lurked about its streets, and 
those ruffians—chiefly Spaniards or Portu- 
| guese, not in any way attached to the army— 
} were infinitely more dangerous than our fel- 
| low s, bad as they were. Murder—except in- 
jdeed in a paroxysm of drunkenness, and in 
| many cases, I regret to say, it did occur in 
this way,—-never entered their thoughts, but 
the infamous miscreants here referred to would 
commit the foulest deed for less than a dollar. 

Towards evening tranquillity began to re- 
turn, and protected as they now were by a body 
of troops, untainted by the disease which had 
spread like a contagion, the unfortunate in- 
habitants took advantage of the quiet that 
reigned : yet it was a fearlful quiet, and might 
be likened toa ship at sea, which, after having 
been plundered and dismasted by pirates, was 
left floating on the ocean without a morsel of 
food to supply the wants of its crew, or a stitch 
of canvass to cover its naked masts; by de- 
grees, however, some clothing, such as decen- 
cy required, was procured for the females, by 
the return of their friends to the town; and 
| many a father and mother rejoiced to find their 
children, who were still dearer to them than 
ever from the dangers they had escaped alive, 
although it was impossible to hide from them 
the fact that they had been seriously and 
grossly injured. But there were also many 
who were denied even this sad consolation, for 
numbers of the towns-people had fallen in the 
confusion that prevailed, some of our officers 
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French Privateering 


also were killed in this way, and it has been 
said, I believe truly, that one or two, one colo- 
nel commanding a regiment, lost their lives by 
the hands of theirown men. These calamities 
are, however, the unavoidable attendants on 
war; and a great victory, gratifying as it un- 
questionably is to the General who achieves it, 
is not without its alloy, and brings forcibly to 
my recollection the fine reply of the Duke of 
Wellington after the battle of Waterloo, to a 
lady of great literary celebrity in Paris. 
This lady was amongst the many French who 
were at a ball given at the time the allied ar- 
mies occupied Paris in 1815. She was most 
pointed in her attentions to the Duke, and de- 
voted almost her entire conversation to him in 
preference to the two Emperors, the King of 
Prussia, or the other distinguished allied gene- 
rals. “My lord,” said she, in the course of 
conversation, “do you not think the gaining a 
great battle a delightful thing?” © Ne pensez 
vous pas, qu'une grande victoire est la plus 
agreable de toutes choses?” “ Madam,” re- 
plied the Duke, with a degree of coldness bor- 
dering on austerity, “I look upon it as the 
greatest calamity—except losing one!” Je la 
regarde comme le plus grand malheur—ex- 
cepte une defaite!” It was a fine saying, and 
worthy of him that uttered it; yet this same 
man has been represented as one devoid of feel- 
ing! 

The plunder with which our camp was now 
filled was so considerable, and of so varied a 
description, that numerous as were the pur- 
chasers, and different their wants, they all had, 
nevertheless, an opportunity of suiting them- 
selves to their taste; still the sale had not 
commenced in form, although, like other mar- 
kets, “some private sales were effected.” 

Early on the morning of the 9th of April, a 
great concourse of Spaniards had already 
thronged our lines; the neighbouring villages 
poured in their quota of persons seeking to be 
the purchasers of the booty captured by our 
men, and each succeeding hour increased the 
supply for their wants, numerous and varied as 
they were, and our camp presented the appear- 
ance of a vast market. The scene after the 
taking of Rodrigo was nothing in comparison 
to the present, because the resources of Badajoz 
might be said to be in the ratio of five to one 
as compared with her sister fortress, and, be- 
sides, our fellows were, in an equal proportion, 
more dexterous than they had been in their 
maiden effort to relieve Rodrigo of its valua- 
bles. It may, therefore, be well supposed, and 
the reader may safely take my word for it, that 
the transfer of property was, on the present oc- 
casion, considerable. Some men realized up- 
wards of one thousand dollars, (about 2507.) 
others less, but all, or almost all, gained hand- 
somely by an enterprise in which they had dis- 
shaped such unheard-of acts of devotion and 
bravery ; and it isonly to be lamented that they 
tarnished laurels so nobly won by traits of bar- 
barity that it would be difficult to find a para)- 
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lel for in the annals of any army. But such 
atrocities are ever the attendants upon any- 
thing where those, hitherto dependent upon 
their superiors—whose station in society en- 
ables them to be the most competent judges of 
what is proper—are allowed to think and act for 
themselves ; and a licentious army, although 
not by the half so bad as a licentious mob, 1s 
nevertheless a terrible scourge. The sale of 
the different commodities went on rapidly, not- 
withstanding we had no auctioneers; there was 
“king’s duty,” but, most undeniably, if the 
Spaniards paid no “ king’s duty,” they paid the 
piper! While the divers articles were car- 
ried away by the purchasers, the wounded were 
carrying away to the hospitals and camp, and 
the lamentations of the women for their dead 
or wounded husbands was a striking contrast 
to the scene of gaiety which almost every 
where prevailed. 


a 


From the same 
FRENCH PRIVATEERING IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 
Can sons of Neptune, generous brave 
in pain and hazard toil 


They can! for gold too olt 
Subdues each nobler impulse 


and bold, 
or sordid gold t 

with magic art, 

of the heart 


Durine the late wars, from the facility with 
which private vessels of war could be fitted 
out in the ports of the different islands belong - 
ing to France and Spain in the West Indies, 
the Caribbean Sea teemed with small priva- 
teers, which, notwithstanding the utmost vigi- 
lance of the officers commanding British men- 
of-war, committed great depredation upon our 


trade. 


Our merchants and ship-owners, although 
they knew that such a system of privateering 
existed in the West, from feeling its effects, 
yet they were, perhaps, ignorant of the perti- 
nacity with which it was carried on by the 
numerous daring commanders cf the enemy’s 
private armed vessels; and, [ dare say, have 
often thought and complained of a want of 
activity in our cruisers, at the very time that 
the greatest exertions were used for the cap- 
turing and destroying those picaroons: these 
recollections may serve to explain the matter 
briefly ; and to show that our naval command- 
ers had to deal with a most subtle and clever 
enemy, that often bade defiance to all their 
skill and perseverance. 
¥ The Spaniards engaged in this pursuit were 
never equal to the Frenchmen who embraced 
the same line of employment; they were de- 
ficient in that activity and skill possessed by 
the latter; and were more intent upon petty 
predatory exploits, such as landing upon the 
unprotected coasts of Jamaica and stealing 
negroes, than running any hazard by attempts 
to capture our vessels at sea: a resolute dispo- 
sition on the part of our merchant ships to 
contest for victory, generally had the efiect ot 
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driving them off; but it was very different|they were - ‘emi objects on a wide hori- 
with the Frenchmen; they were not to be} zon; especially as theyavere constantly trying 
frightened so easily by a display of courage on|some mancuvre té@deceive or elude the vigi- 
the part of our merchantmen. lant eyes they well knew were aching in 


Of the war of 1794, Pierre Olanger was| keeping them in view; and sometimes when 
considered one of the most clever and resolute|they were even under yourbows they would 


commanders of French privatecrs, but he ap-|steal away, and puzzle you exceedingly to 
p to have been a great scoundrel. In the|catch another glin pse of them; indeed, I 
last war, Jacque Mathieu (by the priv iteer’s-| have known an instance where one of these 
men themselves called Jacca Matu, and by our| vessels, after 1 ariy carrying away a frigate’s 
tilors Jack Mathew) became notori for b | fly ng-gib-boom at ncon-day, actually efiected 
enterprize and success on the Jamaica station.|her escape. At times, when the moon shone 
Is vere relate, briefly, one of the trick rightly, they would “lead you a dance” al- 
i of, which m y give some 1 of| most round the compass, until they arrived at 

his ¢ rtness, skill, and intrepidity. A Bri-|the sweep of the horizon which was most ob- 
tish f-war fell in with a small felucca|scure, when they would lower down every 
é ’ | by this man, and by dint of carry-|sail, so that, in an ee person in the 
off the wind, brought her alongs e. | chaser employed with the oht-glass would 

lowered his s s.and the s ve-j|lose s ont ot t ie chase . oh in nine cases out 

t a boat w preparing to take pos-|of ten not see her again! At other times the y 

e] , the captain of t loos vould allow the light in their binnacle to be 

of-war went into | cabin to take some re-|seen by the man-of-war in chase, and then 
fi ent, but had scarcely seated ~ ropping a cask with a lantern suspended to a 
"i was su lat hear the dis ! pole fixed in it, extinguish their own light, 
of s | cannon, the balls from which ter their course, and laugh in their sleeves, 
his ¢ nh windows, and swept the cecani jin anticip tion of the chagrin which the Eng- 
sses olf the t e! i rhasse upol =i) Cap n would oS 

( . 3 nad t tification tos da ( tar-barrel instead of the xpected pri- 
close as nearly to tou ship's « Ps Until you had actually removed the men 
S82 was s n set, and chase iven t e pri- m ¢ e of these French craft, you could not 
va r, but she hav had time to the|be sure she was your. prize, although under 
wind, from sup  siiling closhauled, and| your stern, crossing under your bows, or, in- 
r rof the night, after a il,| deed, in any position; this has been proved in 
effected her esc ' | have oflen rd t several instances besides that which I have 
c tain relate this circumstance, a i st related. I recollect a echooner in the 
t, although he never had more « , in} Mona Passage, (between Hispaniola and Porto 

rs with p teers, to irprised| Rico.) giving us, in a corvette, a chase of 

rrined, yet he could never revert to| twelve hours, during which time, at night, we 

t su ct wor = Te it lauchter, it was altogether | de scribed a circle: that is to say, from before 
s xpected, and placed the ship-of-war in|the wind to a close hard-on starboard-tack— 
17 culo it on S- ic ke —close haul on larboard tack—then 
qguito; besides, at ¢ n h pon | eracsually off until before the wind again. At 
deck he met “lone faces.” which, but a few]: ylight the point of the schoone r’s gafl-top- 
minute before, 1% re ¢ wn out gat » the! sail was alone vis ble above the horizon. The 
other way by smile t the len prospect.| object the commander of the schooner aimed 
The fellow certainly deserved to ¢ ne, the}at, and which ult mately was successfully 
ruse of lowering his sails and appearing to} gained, was to try our rate of sailing upon all 
give up all as lost, in order to put his enemy] points, and that ‘which gave him the advan- 
of his ¢ 1ard, was ¢ f those clever tricks| tage of distancing us, he followed. To those 
Jacque had often played off on British men-|un ycquainted with naval affairs, 1 may remark, 
of-war. Long before this he had disp ved, | that all vessels do not sail equally well upon 
under very trying and hazardous situations ,| all points; some holding their superiority 


an extraordinary promptitude of action in| only off the wind; others alone by the wind; 
. | 


taking advantage of the slightest circumstance| whilst some few sail swiftly both by and 

that afforded a chance of escape: and with/| large 
the exception of Captain Love, who was the Heavy squalls intervening during a chase, 
king of the picaroons, Mathieu was certainly|the privateers often bear away before the 
the most enterprizing, audac ious, and success-| atet and, if seen, of course draw the chaser 
ful among the French privateer’s-men. upon the same point of sailing; at such times, 
At night it was a very difficult matter to/the air being loaded with aqueous vapour, the 
catch one of those “low, sneaking-looki g|sight is obstructed even to within a short dis- 
things,” as the sailors termed the Ballah« ses bance, and objects consequently hid from view; 
ind other small vessels of the enemy: it was) | unde r such a cover, when the cunning priva- 
hy no means easy to retain Es of them,|teer’s-man calculates that his enemy is ¢draw- 
id of good night-telescopes,|img nigh, he yaws his vessel either to the 
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right or left for some distance out of the direct 
line he was pursuing, and then lowers all his 
sails: the man-of-war under a press of sail, 
carrying through all obstacles to come up to 
the chase, unknowingly dashes past her! 
When the squall ceases, and the atmosphere 
becomes again clear, the captain of the Eng- 
lish ship is surprised to find himself running 
a race with the wind; the vessel he was in 
chase of, on looking about him, he observes 
two or three miles “dead in the wind’s eye of 
him!” Perhaps there is nothing which pro- 
vokes a testy skipper more, than to be outwit- 
ted in this manner by a mere French Picaroon, 
or to be teased for a whole day by four or five 
of these saucy fellows, without being able with 
all his skill, powder, and ball, to catch one of 
them ; and truly, I think, albeit they who com- 
mand others should know how to command 
themselves, there is great excuse for it: sail- 
ors are not philosophers—and memo morta- 
lium, &c. It has happened, however, that, 
from due want of care on the part of the pri- 
vateer’s-man—from the man-of-war having 
made a reciprocal movement—or from mere 
accident, the vessel of the former has been 
run down, and the crew lost: this was the fate 
of the celebrated Captain Love, and two or 
three others of less note. 

Jacque Mathieu, in his little ballahou, the 
Maringouin, or Musquito, has often annoyed 
our ships of war, particularly the fri- 
gate, for a whole day. Confident in the swift- 
sailing quality of his vessel, Jacque would 
heave her to the wind, and there lie in the 
most unconcerned manner, until the ship of 
war had worked up so far to windward as to 
be within gun-shot, when the wily rover would 
fill his sails, shoot off like an arrow, and, by 
making one or two tacks, be sufficiently out 
of reach of the guns of the English ship to 
heave-to again; and so on alternately until 
the cover of night, when he would slip away 
unperceived! It must be observed, that all 
the labour and anxiety were on our side; such 
as setting and trimming sails, trimming the 
ship, working the guns, &c.; whereas the 
Frenchman, in his petite barque, had nothing 
more to do than to draw in or ease off his 
sheets, and to put his helm down. In the in- 
termediate time, the crew were lying about in 
perfect repose, smoking cigars! — 

On the north side of St. Domingo (Hayti,) 
to the eastward of Cape Francois (Cape Hay- 
tian,) there is a singularly-shaped hill, or ra- 
ther rock, stretching into the sea, and almost 
insulated. It has been named by the Spaniards 
Monte Christo; but it is, with more propriety, 
by the French, called La Grange. There isa 
small port here, which afforded shelter to the 
privateers when cruising off the coast. When- 
ever chased, they made directly for it, and 
sought protection under the guns of the fort. 
Our boats, however, in 1803, more than once, 
in despite of this protection, cut out several 
vessels under a formidable fire. In January, 
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1804, the ———— frigate chased two privateers 
into this anchorage; and although every stitch 
of canvass that the ship could bear was set, 
we had no chance of success with them, as, 
unfortunately, the frigate, which had been at 
a former period a swift sailor, no longer re- 
tained that first-rate quality ; and we had often 
the mortification of being baffled in our pursuit 
of the enemy’s light vessels in consequence. 
Our frigates generally were not so successful 
as the smaller classes of vessels of war on 
this station, in capturing privateers. In fine 
weather and light winds, it was difficult for a 
square-rigged vessel, even under a crowd of 
sail, to catch one of these little schooners, with 
no more than four or five sails set. The ma« 
jority of instances, however, were unfortunate, 
In very heavy weather, indeed, and by the in- 
tervention of some fortuitous circumstance, 
some of these, it is true, were taken, even by 

two-decked ships. I may observe here, that 
the little schooners built at Bermuda, (such as 
the Pike, Bream, Cuttle, &c.,) carrying four 
guns, although well constructed, were nota 

match for the larger privateers, nor, indeed, 
for the smaller classes, when cruising, as these 

did often, three, four, and five in consort. Even 

the Supérieur, carrying twelve or fourteen 

guns, under the gallant Lieutenant Fromo, got 

severely handled by two or three privateers 

off St. Domingo; and the Gracieuse, and an- 
other schooner, met with a spirited resistance 

from Jean Marie in the Vengeance. 

Two days after our unsuccessful essay (as 

stated above,) we spoke an American schooner, 

the master of which informed us that, six hours 

before our speaking him, he had seen a French 

privateer capture a British ship, and make sail 

with her to the westward. This intelligence 

instantly acted like a talisman; and although 

we had found such authority not always to be 

depended upon, yet, in a short time, our gal~ 

lant ship was under a press of sail in pursuit, 

according to the received information, Among 

the naval evolutions, there are, perhaps, none 

which produce a more beautiful effect than 

those of making and shortening all sail, when 

performed by a well-disciplined crew. Our 

Yankee informant, who was leaning listlessly 

over the quarter bulwark of his little low ves. 

sel, close to us, seemed perfectly astounded at 

the rapidity of our movements. Indeed, the 

mere casual spectator, who views the slow and 

(from want of hands) awkward manner ia 

which a merchant vessel sets and reduces her 

sails, can form no conception of the rapidity 

and simultaneous movement with which those 

of a man-of-war can be loosened and set, or 

reduced and furled. Jonathan appeared quite 

delighted at the noble appearance of the fri- 

gate, with her studding sails alow and aloft, 

and, as we dashed by him,. greeted us with a 

wish of success. During a delightful moon- 

light, and a fine steady breeze, the old ship 

pressed her way to the westward. Many an 

anxious eye strained towards the horizon of 
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that quarter: not a speck, however, met the 
view, until the open morn presented, directly 
in our line, a lofty sail. In an hour’s time we 
were alongside of he r. | nis vesse | proved to 
be an English letter of marque, and had not 
been molested by any « f the enemy's cruisers: 
consequently, she was not the ship alluded to 
by the American. We therefore made al] sail 
again, and in the forenoon captured a French 
felueca, having on board two thousand dollars. | 
This little privateer had but recently been| 
fitted out; the crew were novices, and her| 
capture was occasioned by their want of skill. 

In March of the same year, we discovered 
a privateer under the land of Cape St. Nicho- 
las, on the west side of St. Domingo, and im- 
mediately chased her. During the night, we} 
got sufficiently near to fire several shots at| 
her, and were congratulating ourselves upon | 
our unusual good luck—her capture appearing 
certain—when, most provokingly, the wind 
died almost away, and the ar h rogue very 
soon evaded us by the use of his sweeps. The 
next day, to our surprise, we saw her at a long 
distanee outside of us, when we had expected 
to find her hemmed in between the land and 
our ship. Our partial success the evening 
before had inspired us with vain hopes; and| 
the moment the sea-breeze permitted, we again 
made all sail in chase, and continued it for 
thirty-six hours, until we reached Cape Fran- 
cois, when she fairly run us out of sight! In 
this chase, there was a fine display of what can 
be performed by nerve and good seamanship. 
Our worthy young captain, now, unhappily, 
no longer among us, with the sterling quality 
of a thorough seaman, possessing energy, acti- 
vity, and intrepidity, in an eminent degree, 
conducted the duty throughout this long chase, 
We had, what was then considered unusual, 
a westerly wind; and in following the priva- 
teer, we got close in with the western part of 
the island of Tortudas. The little fugitive 
barely weathered it; but having done so, went 
off with a flowing sheet. Her object, that of 
drawing us so much into the bight as to oblige 
us to make a tack, had nearly been accom- 
Up to the last moment, it was doubt- 
ful whether the frigate would weather the 
point. ‘To take the channel between the 
island and main would not do, as the privateer 
would, on seeing this, haul her wind, and leave 
us, on emerging from the eastern extreme of 
the channel, dead to leeward, as the wind then 
was. The master thought the old ship could 
not accomplish the weathering of the point— 
try it, however, the captain was determined. 
“She must do it,” was often repeated; after 
which all was silent expectation until within 
a biscuit’s throw of this bold projection; when, 
all being in readiness, the helm was promptly 
put down, and in a few seconds after, “ shak- 
ing her cloathes in the wind,” and gallantly 
showing her stern to the rocks, the “ Old 
Lady” was again in the wake of the astonish- 
ei Frenchman, parallel with the shore. 
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The night set in; the moon, with her sil- 
very light, was up behind the hills aback of 
Cape Francois; and the ship lay becalmed in 
the shadow of that huge promontory, which, 
in its contour, at a certain point of view, bears 
some resemblance to the celebrated rock of 
Gibraltar; but its shape varies remarkably at 
almost every point of bearing. From one po- 
sition, it appears a huge mass of rocky land, 
with several conical peaks; at another, it 
forms a saddle mount, and again, altering the 
line of view, it looks lengthened out like a vast 
lion rep sing. 

The grey morning had scarcely dawned 
upon us, ere the mast-headman reported, with 
a cheerful voice, “ Sail, oh!” and in a moment 
after, another, and another; and by the time 
the horizon became clearly exposed to view, 
we found no less than five privateers surround- 
ing the ship, like as many sharks their ex- 
peeted prey. They doubtless had seen the 
ship at the close of the last day, from their 
anchorage at Monte Christo, and believing her 
to be a merchantman, had sallied forth during 
the night, in expectation of pouncing upon a 
good prize at day-break. They were, however, 
very soon undeceived, and began to exert all 
their nautical skill in manceuvre for their in- 
dividual safety. 

The sight was beautiful, and interesting to 
is in no common degree, but the bad sailing 
of the ship gave us little hope of success: ne- 
vertheless, as soon as the sea-breeze afforded 
the opportunity, we set al] sail possible in 
chase, and soon commenced firing from the 
main-deck guns upon those that were within 
reach. By trimming, and suspending the chests 
and shot-lockers, sending part of the crew to 
bed, in order to make the ship more lively, 
her sailing was wonderfully improved; she 
tacked with unusual celerity, and aflorded us 
occasionally some gleams of hope. In this 
state of anxious uncertainty we continued 
until noon, when the whole of the men were 
ordered down, for a few minutes, to their din- 
ner; at this time we had one of the privateers 
on our lee-bow on the same tack, who, in the 
most prompt and skilful manner, put about 
with the design of trying for the weather- 
gage by crossing our hause! It wasa bold 
and hazardous attempt, but it was the only 
chance she had of escape, and she succeeded! 
The intrepidity of the French commander 
upon this occasion can never be obliterated 
from my memory: he sent all his men below, 
and took the helm himself—there he stood, 
like a hero and a veteran warrior, unmoved 
amidst the showers of shot that fell around 
him, ripping up the decks of his little bark, 
and tearing his sails into ribands—there stood 
Jacque Mathieu himself, alone, and undismay- 
ed! Steadily he approached, and so close under 
our bows, that some of his ropes caught our 
flying-jib-boom and made it bend like a bow; 
the instant this temporary check ceased, she 
sprang, as it were, from us, and was soon out 
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of reach of our shot; the forecastle guns, and 
all the marines blazing away at the little float- 
ing thing. Jacque was in his glory—it was 
in hazardous and difficult situations that this 
clever and intrepid seaman shone most con- 
spicuous, differing essentially in this point 
from the generality of his countrymen—a man 
of less nerve and presence of mind would not 
have attempted it, and the correctness of his 
eye and the soundness of his judgment may 
be here inferred, from the success that attend- 
ed his manceuvre. His escape depended upon 
the possibility of crossing to windward of the 
frigate without falling on board her—he had a 
moment only to decide, and the boldness of his 
conception and promptitude of action, carried 
him through all; and as he slid rapidly by, he 
waved his hat, accompanying the action with 
a loud and steadily delivered “ Bon jour, Mes- 
sieurs!” This was most admirably performed, 
and every body laughed at the fellow’s cool- 
ness, and admired his abilities, and turned their 
attention to the next nearest: she, however, 
not daring to follow the example of the gal- 
lant Jacque, soon convinced us that her com- 
mander was not equa! to the difficulty he was 
placed in; by bearing round away, as a dernier 
resort, and running up all his flying-sails, he 
committed an error in judgment, that cost him 
his vessel, although, as it was, she held us a 
tug until six o’clock in the evening, when we 
had the satisfaction of capturing a very beav- 
tiful vessel. She was subsequently scuttled 
and sank into the bosom of the deep, as we 
could not spare men, without weakening the 
ship’s crew, to navigate her to Port Royal, thus 
sacrificing, and very properly, individual profit 
for the public good. 

Resuming our station off Cape St. Nicholas, 
we again fell in with a French schooner priva- 
teer, and chased her into the Bight of Leo- 
gane. As the night drew on, the cunning 
rover kept his vessel close to the shore, not 
only because he knew we could not follow him 
in the ship, but in the hope that we should 
lose sight of him in the shade of the land; but 
our night-inverting glasses were excellent, 
and the eyes at them well practised. At half- 
past eight, the wind having died away, and 
perceiving that the chase had lowered her 
sails, the ship’s anchor was dropped under foot, 
and the boats manned and armed sent after 
her. The opportunity appeared glorious to 
the young mids; their push-forward-zeal knew 
no bounds; I never saw a pack so elated; the 
feeling whilst the uncertainty lasted may be 
defined, something like delight mixed with 
anxious impatience. Happy fellows—thrice 
happy days!— who would wish to grow old and 
wise, that could live on as cheerful and as 
thoughtless as a mid? From a splashing in 
the water we found that the privateer was 
using her sweeps; this gave increased energy 
to the boat’s crew, and they pulled away most 
lustily. At nine, the sound of the sweeps was 
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pulled on as near as we could guess along the 
line of shore: in a few minutes after, a strong 
smell of garlic and tobacco-smoke warned us 
that we were near ourenemy. Directly after, 
the indistinct appearance of her masts told us 
her position, and a smart fire of musketry was 
opened upon her, which was spiritedly return- 
ed. At this moment there was not a breath 
of wind stirring; the schooner, which was 
long and low, lay motionless—her sails down, 
and her sweeps hauled in, in readiness to repel 
the boarders, and to act when the land-wind 
came off. All our party were confident of 
success; the boats approached, and were in 
the very act of hooking on under a tremen- 
dous fire of muskets and musketoons, when, in 
an instant, the whole of the schooner’s sails 
were spread, a cold air from the land filled 
them, and she glided away in the most aston- 
ishing manner. The effect was singular; one 
could almost swear the thing was endowed 
with life;—the shade of night added to. the 
effect that sort of sublimity which darkness 
throws over objects and scenes in themselves 
unpossessed of that character. The oars were 
got out as speedily as possible, and the men 
pulled with great spirit after the fugitive; at 
this time the frigate passed us under all sail, 
firing her guns m rapid succession, some of 
the balls from which made a grand clatter 
among the rocks on shore. The noble frigate 
as she dashed past our pigmy vessels like a 
huge leviathan, had something very grand and 
imposing about her, as seen through the du- 
bious light; apparently, her size was greatly 
augmented; and the long white horizontal 
line of her painted side, just distinguishable 
through the obscurity, glided past like a wing- 
ed serpent darting through ether. As we ad- 
vanced towards the open sea, the breeze be+ 
came fresh, and in a little time we lost sight 
both of the ship and the schooner, and ag the 
“annonading had ceased, we were in doubt 
whether the chase had surrendered or 
caped. On getting on board the ship at mid- 
night, we found that the privateer had really 
escaped, although, at one time, completely 
under the guns of the frigate; as the breeze 
freshened she drew away surprisingly fast, 
and at last she was suddenly lost sivht of, 
when it was concluded that she had gone 
down. 

A nearer chance of capture never, perhaps, 
occurred: the boat I was in had fairly got 
ilongside the enemy's schooner, and another 
boat in the act of hooking on, by the rudder, 
to haul up, at the moment | have described 
that she slid past us, as it were, by magic! 
Our third lieutenant, lieutenant of marines, 
ind seVeral seamen were wounded. A day or 
two afterwards, we learned from an American, 
that he had spoken the privateer almost in a 
sinking state making her way to Monte Chris- 
o: great part of her deck was torn upby the 
thirty-two pound shot from the frigate’s quar- 
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and wounded; but the spirit of the commander 
remained unsubdued: he could be no other 
than our old acquaintance Jacque. 


ef —_——— 


From the same. 
MODERN GREECE—EXPLOITS OF 
KANARIS. 
“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori 
Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbells juvente 
Politibus, timidoque tergo.”’ 

At no period of time has the moral and po- 
litical world been subject to such violent con- 
vulsions and rapid changes, as during the ex- 
istence of the present generation. We have 
lived, indeed, amidst the shock of conflicting 
opinions, the paroxysms of warfare, and the 
convulsive throes of expiring empires; and the 
spirit of disaffection is still in fermentation. 
But among all the “ turns out” for constitution- 
making, none excited greater attention than 
that of Greece, although its effects were more 
locally restricted than those of the grander ex- 
plosions in France, Poland, Spain, and Italy. 
During the struggle it was somewhat difficult 
to get a true opinion upon the question ; for 
while the Miso-Hellenists were confined in 
number, the Phil-Hellenists comprehended, in 
addition to zealous and principled well-wishers, 
all the radical levellers of Europe. The first 
class recited the acts of barbarity, perfidy, and 
atrocity, by which the Greeks proved their 
utter want of faith, honour, and morals. The 
second, with ideas preoccupied by their own 
imaginations, consider them as the worthy de- 
scendants of the heroes and sages of old; and 
while one party allows them no virtue, the 
other will acknowledge in them no vice. Both 
these opinions are absurdly erroneous; they 
have strong capacities for both, and the infer- 
ences have been so sweeping and conclusive 
as materially to injure their cause. Thus, 
many a panting hero volunteered to join their 
standard, heated more by classical enthusiasm 
and captious vanity, than by a rational view of 
his undertaking; and quitting the well-organ- 
ized services of the most intellectual and civil- 
ized nations of Europe, fondly dreamed of par- 
ticipating in the glory of again rearing on the 
sacred shores of Greece a political structure 
worthy of Solon or Lycurgus, and extravagant- 
ly expected that neither a Socrates, a Codrus, 
a Leonidas, nora Demosthenes, would be want- 
ing. Those who went abroad with such vision- 
ary ideas, and they were not a few, were 
bitterly disappointed; and returning home, 
some of them, like Stanhope, wrote dismal Je- 
remiads to prove the total unworthiness of the 
present race. 

But a marvellous igorance still pervades Eu- 
rope as to the real merits of the contest, because, 
in the excitement of the moment, little would 
gain credit, but what was exaggerated against 
the Turks, and grossly exagyerated in favour 
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be termed the mongrel Greeks. The former 
are undoubtedly a besotted, tyrannical, and con- 
temptible squad, as a people ; but the latter are 
also less remarkable for any good quality, than 
for cowardice, treachery, perjury, and cruelty, 
—vices so far from resulting, as their advocates 
pretend, from the slavery they have undergone, 
that they were distinguished for them before 
the Turks became their masters. To a long 
line of sanguinary, vindictive, rapacious, and 
weak emperors, succeeded the barbarous des- 
potism and diabolical policy of the FREE RE- 
pustic of Venice; and so degraded had these 
descendants of Pericles, Conon, Lysander, and 
Miltiades become, that, besides the decay of 
their moral energies, they had already lost 
many branches of elementary knowledge ; and 
the architecture, sculpture, medals, paintings, 
and literature of the later Greeks, form a 
shamful contrast to those of their illustrious 
ancestors. The public character, therefore, of 
the contending parties cannot be held in high 
estimation—but among the individuals of the 
two people there is a remarkable difference ; 
and it is found the Turks are the favourites of 
most of those who have sojourned among them, 
while the Greeks are generally upheld by en- 
thusiasts acting under the stimuli of classical 
prejudices and religious feeling ; and in true 
sectarian style, the latter nourished their opin- 
ions, and anathematized those of the other party, 
till to be anti-Greek was synonymous with 
anti-Christian,—although it would puzzle 
many of the same enthusiasts to point out the 
quantum of real Christianity existing in the 
Greek worship, or prove whether it is less idola- 
trous than that of the Turks. Throughout 
the late Lord Byron’s letters, journals, and con- 
versation, he almost invariably prefers the 
Turks to the Greeks; while in his poetry his 
whole energies are employed to laud the latter : 
the first resulted from his experience, the se- 
cond was artificially inducted by education. 
The harrowing atrocities committed by the 
belligerents have been made a mode of compari- 
son to estimate their morality by; but the 
statements have been much too ex-parte, and 
the special pleading too imaginary, to admit of 
a just verdict. The Turks had never recourse 
to the press to refute the amplified reports of 
the enormities which were circulated against 
them as well by the Greeks in Germany and 
in France, as by the holders of Greek scrip in 
England, for the double purpose of executing 
a crusade and raising funds,—assaulting at 
once the compassion and credulity of the public. 
Now, though the brutality on both sides was 
so disgusting as to make us—who were on the 
spot—wish that, like the Kilkenny cats, the 
parties would eat each other up,—we must 
confess, however unpalatable to that immacu- 
late Hellenian, Mister Joseph Hume, that the 
balance of infraction of capitulations, indiserimi- 
nate butchery, and refinement in cruelty, is on 
the side of the Greeks. And we may also 
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misled by a knot of Ionian islanders who were 
baffled in their designs of pocketing the reve- 
nues of those states, that the cause, however 
holy, was all but lost by the folly, ignorance, 
and mismanagement, which appeared in the 
whole expenditure of the Greek loan. 

It is true, that the very note of preparation, 
“aq Greek insurrection !” carries an amazing 
prepossession in it; and the active mind revels 
in all the recollections of that beautiful and 
interesting country—in the fields of Marathon 
and Platwa, the pass of Thermopylae, the 
shores of Salamis, and the crags of Pindus and 
Olympus— 

* Kopucas ‘ 
But the professed object of the movement was 
tarnished to our own view of the affair, by a 
personal knowledge that a stream of Russian 


ron 


vlsigutos O uorcso,”” 


influence was poured through every ramifica-| 


tion of the transaction. “T's true that, after 
the foul murder of Czerni-Georgi, this was dis- 
claimed with due diplomatic gravity; but 
without taxing the autocrat as being the whole 
cause of ue rebellion, we can positively assert 
that his being the head of the Greek church, 
the conduct of Strogonoff at Constantinople, 
the intrigues of old Capo d’[stria, the menacing 
army of 150,000 Muscovites on the borders of 
Turkey, and the Russian officers scattered 
about Greece, certainly maintained the cause. 


As for ourselves when the rising had actually | 
5S . 


taken place, we most heartily prayed for its 
success, but without shutting our eyes to the 
truth, that an independent state was not likely 
to be a consequence. We, of course, never 


imagined that a nation, sunk in the degrada-| very nearly his own words. 


tion of slavery was at once to cast off the bru-| 
tifying effects of such a state and emerge in 
high civilization; but we could not help view-| 
ing the point at issue very much in the light 
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of war augmented, without any real advan- 
tage to the cause of liberation, by the predato- 
ry inroads of the insurgent privateers, and the 
barefaced piracies they recklessly committed. 
We, therefore, considered the construction of 
an independent Greek nation as not only im- 
|probable, but impracticable, the natives of 
each petty state differing as much from each 
other as they do from the Turks; and their 
| statesmen being as turbulent as they are varia- 
| ble, and as artful as they are specious. Re- 
cent facts oblige us to retain this opinion—for 
lafter foreign powers had settled the war for 
them, their time has been lost in squabbles 
and murders; and though our ministers have 
kindly made England a guarantee for two mil- 
| lions sterling, to place a German dwarf on the 
mock throne, and have bought for him, of the 
Turks, a boundary line for another half-million, 
that he may repose in safety, we predict that 
| it will yet be some time before property is re- 
| spected in Greece. 

But we must now quit the considerations 
linto which we have been drawn, and show, 
that while we entertain no yery high opinion 
of the Greeks, as a nation, we are desirous of 
| appr ciating the high merit of some indivi- 
|duals. We have witnessed various instances of 
| admirable devotion and patriotism; and while 
many were distinguished by sagacity and cour- 





age, others, possessing wealth and comfort, 
| ruined themselves | y generous contributions to 
lthe cause. It is the exploits of one of these 
| heroe s, Constantine Kanaris, that we are now 
about to relate,—and the story will be told m 
We should ob- 
serve, that, at the time of which we shall 
speak, the Greek fleet consisted of about 180 
vessels, of various sizes, and was manned by 
from T5 to 20,000 seamen. These ships were 





of a mere change of masters for the oppressed, | chie fly fitted out by the spirited natives of 
and likely to form an addition to the already | Hydra, Spezzia, Psara, and Samos; but though 
enormous preponderance of Russia in Europe. | the maval prowess of the insurgents was loudly 
Then the barefaced falsehoods which were! bruited, it was but little superior to that of the 
trumped over Europe were of a nature to in-| Turks, who are, perhaps, the most contempti- 
duce distrust and circumspection: we were on ble maritime enemies that can possibly be 
the spot, and knew of but few of those brilliant| found afloat. Instead of a decided plan of ope- 
victories with which the papers, theatres, and| rations, the patriot sailors took to piracy, and 
panoramas of London teemed ; and in spite of | no other idea of conquering the naval force of 
the enemy being both indolent and incapable, | the incautious Ottoman than by fireships, 
it is probable that, but for the secret agency of| which, as an exclusive mode of warfare, must 
Russia, and the affair of Navarino, the cause| be condemned ; while against the Turks, whom 
would have been lost by cowardice, disaffec-| a strict fatalism renders singularly callous and 
tion, and want of talent. Nor were the re- 
sources of the insurgents so indifferent as to 
apologize for the inefficiency of their opera- 
tions. Many of the islands had long enjoyed 
a literal freedom, insomuch that they entered 
the arena with a powerful fleet of ships, and a 
store of wealth acquired by unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse with European countries. 
The Turkish army in the Morea was barely 





careless of human life, it is inefficient. 

The atrocious massacre at Scio, in the sum- 
mer of 1822, had struck fury into the minds of 
the Greeks who were cruising in the vicinity ; 
but their leaders did not seem to partake the 
feeling, if we may judge by their disereditable 
inactivity. But that horrid carnage had hard- 
ly ceased, when it was reserved for Kanaris 
to deal retribution upon some of the perpetra- 





5000 men, and yet it gave ample employment | tors. 
to ten times that number of Greeks; and| ‘Towards the close of the Ramadam, the 
whilst a disgraceful inertness stigmatized|Greek squadron returned to their respective 





most of their military proceedings, the horrors] ports, without having made any serious dispo- 
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sition to attack the Turkish fleet at Scio, 
although they had twice entered the strait 
which divides that island from Asia Minor, for 
the purpose. It was on the last of these oc- 
casions, while losing sight of the enemy in 
the distance, that the idea first struck Kana- 
ris, that all had not been done which ought to 
have been, and of the possibility of destroying 
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disposition to follow. Another difficulty arose; 
an English man-of-war hove in sight, bound 
into the gulf, and Kanaris was well aware of 
the vigilance which British sailors use; he 
was, therefore, however perilous, under the 
necessity of showing his colours to her, but he 
hauled them down again immediately after, to 
prevent their being made out by the Turks. 








some of the ships single-handed by surprise.| At sunset be had lost sight of the Turks be- 
While pacing his deck he matured a plan, and|hind Karabouna, on which he altered his 
immediately on his arrival at Psara, made a|course, and rounded the cape, keeping the 
proposal to his superiors, which was main close on board. As he approached the 
readily acceded to. entrance of the straits the wind gradually died 
Previous to this, Kanaris had commanded the|away; and when abreast of Green Island, 
Piatoff fire-ship, with such credit as to have|about 10 Pp. M. it fell nearly calm. Pepino, 
gained general notice; and in the retreat|the Hydriot captain, hailed him at this time, 
through the Spalmador passage, he dropped|and asked Kanaris, “ What do you intend do- 
astern of his companions, backed his main top-|ing? do you think it safe to go on! the wind 
sail, and was the last out of the straits, a sta-| 13 very light; will it not be better to give it 
tion of his own choiee, in order, he said, to|up for to-night, and take a more favourable 
protect the rear of the fleet. This afforded|opportunity? If we get becalmed inside the 
him an opportunity of observing the sluggish-| islands, the chances will be against our get- 
ness of the larger ships of the enemy ; and/|ting out again.” Kanaris boldly replied, “ there 
from that moment he felt so thoroughly per-| is nothing to fear; we shall have a breeze 
suaded of success, that he resolved to venture| presently, and we have some time yet till day- 
at all hazards, notwithstanding two other ves-| light.” A short time after, the Hydriot hailed 
sels, commanded by Nicolao Apostolo, the ad-|him again to the same effect, and he answered, 
miral’s son, had failed but a very short time! with something of asperity in his tone, “It is 
it was thought, to their being|my intention to proceed, come what may; I 
fired too soon. | will either do the business at once, or not at 
Hearing the intention of Kanaris, the cap-|all.” Some of Kanaris’s crew now began to 
tain of a Hydriot brig, Andrea Pepino, volun-| feel dissatisfied; and, hearing them mutter 
teered his services to accompany him, and was| about the chances of being taken, and that it 
accepted. Their two vessels were carefully| would be better to make the attempt on some 
fitted for the deadly purpose, and manned with| other night, he called them aft, and upbraided 
picked crews of twenty-three men each. The| them with their wavering: “ Did I ask you to 
were of the most inflammable| come with me!” demanded he; “ was it not 
and inextinguishable description; and two| your own voluntary choice? Did not ye beg 
large swift-rowing boats were given them to| of me to take ye! If ye are tired of the thing 
effect their escape in. Thus equipped, they | already, and want to get home again, ye had 
sailed for the port of Kaloni, in Mytilene, in| better jump overboard and be off at once; and 
order, from its advantageous position to the| if that won't please ye, I must declare that ye 
northward of Scio, to await there the opp yrtu-|are all under my command, and if one of you 
nity of the first northerly wind for carrying|dare open your mouths again on the subject, 
their project into execution, as well as to cre-|I will cut his throat that instant.” From 
ate less suspicion by coming from that quarter.|that moment he had no further trouble with 
Owing to light, baffling winds, they were|them, and they obeyed every order impli- 
three days on their passage to Kaloni, and it|citly. 
was not till the third day after that they got al On nearing Hippo island, the five look-out 
breeze suitable to their wishes. In the mean-| cruisers were observed to leeward of Spalma- 
time they amused themseives, fishing and/|dor, standing across towards the main, on the 
sporting in And about the harbour. | larboard tack; and a large ship on the oppo- 
On Wednesday, the 19th of June, at noon| site tack, was seen in the middle of the chan- 
(the sixth day from Psara), they sailed, with a/nel. This ship showed a light, which was 
steady breeze from the N.E., steering direct answered by the others, each of whom showed 
for Spalmador island, intending to get within}one. This was a ticklish moment ; Kanaris 
the straits of Scioas soon after dusk as possible.| braced his yards in, and kept them pointed as 
On nearing Spalmador, they got sight of the| near as the wind would allow, and on towards 
look-out Turkish squadron of five sail, (three|the Turks, to prevent their seeing him. The 
brigs and two schooners,) cruising to the north-|land here being very high, by keeping close 
ward of the island; on which they hauled up| under it, he luckily passed unperceived, and 
and shaped a course as if bound into Smyrna,|the breeze freshening up again, soon carried 
but kept the yards fine, to check the vessel's} him out of sight. 
way as much as possible. This deception} To leeward of Hippo island the land trends 
answered, for so little did the Turks under-|down to a low point, off which lies a shoal, 
stand their duty as cruisers, that they made no} ™ hich he bordered on as close as the lead would 
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permit, till, having rounded it, he braced sharp 
up, and hauled directly across for the town of 
Scio. When about mid-channel over he saw 
the Turkish fleet with their lights up for the 
festival of the Bairam: “ Look, my lads!” 
said he to his crew, “ those fellows shall have 
better lights before their feasting is over.” 
But the body of them were rather on his 
weather-bow, owing to the wind having drawn 
more to the N. W. off the hills of Scio. This 
was unfortunate, as Kanaris had allowed for 
hauling his Wind from the shoal-point suffi- 
cient room for passing to windward of the 
whole, from whence he intended to bear up 
and choose his object. ‘T'wo of the largest 
ships, however, being the leewardmost, still 
laid within his reach, and he stocd towards 
them, while they, having no suspicion of an 
enemy eluding the vigilance of tieir looks-out, 
supposed they were vessels belonging to their 
own fleet. It was about two in the morning, 
when the weathermost ship of the two, which 
proved to be the Capudan Pasha, hailed Kana- 
ris as he approached, who, without making re- 
ply, steadily continued his course. Pepino, 
the Hydriot, now grappled this ship on the lar- 
board side, and applying the fire there, spread 
consternation on board; but she was injudi- 
ciously placed, and unfortunately kindled too 
soon, so that the prodigious efforts of the Turk- 
ish crew at length succeeded in disengaging 
her, after which she was sunk. This was but 
a momentary respite for the Capudan Pasha, 
for in a few minutes Kanaris laid him aboard 
athwart his bowsprit, and in that position set 
fire to the fatal train. In the panic, no sort of 
opposition was made, nor were there many 
people apparently now upon her decks: but 
notwithstanding, Kanaris, feeling anxious to 
escape, hurried his men into the boat; one of 
them, however, a fellow full of humour, 
begged to stop a little, something having just 
occurred to him, which he said he wished to 
tell the Turks, and catching up the trumpet, 
he bawled out—* There is a fire for you—put 
it out if you can.” This timely joke added 
considerably to the spirits and confidence of 
the Greeks; and they pulled away before the 
wind to escape by the southern end of the 
straits, where, meeting no impediment, they 
arrived by daylight. At about 10 a. m. they 
got on board one of their cruisers off the little 
isle of Veneccia, and at sunset anchored at 
Psara, amidst the loud acclamations of their 
compatriots. 

In the mean time the flames spread over 
the ill-fated line-of-battle ship with such rapi- 
dity, that every effort to save her was utterly 
useless; and within three quarters of an hour 
she blew up with a deafening explosion. The 
Capudan Pasha, though severely wounded, 
was unwilling to quit his ship, but as the fire 
increased, his officers forced him into a boat 
alongside; a mast, however, which imme- 
diately fell, wounded him mortally on the 
head, and sunk the boat. He was brought 
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ashore on part of the wreck ; and expired with- 
in an hour after; and at 10 o'clock the next 
morning, at the very moment that Kanaris had 
accomplished his escape, was buried in the 
castle of Scio. With the crew, and the pri- 
soners on board, among whom were about 80 
Greek women, there were upwards of 1200 
people destroyed. 

This success led to a second expedition. 
On the arrival of the Turkish fleet off Tene- 
dos, the Greek cruisers having previously 
quitted the coasts and returned to their respec- 
tive ports, Kanaris was appointed to disturb 
them. Having made all his arrangements, he 
sailed from Psara on Friday the 8th of No- 
vember, 1822, atsunset, with two well-equip- 
ped fire-vessels, the one a brig called the Empe- 
ror Alexander,* carrying 21 men, including 
himself, and the greater part of whom had 
served under him in the former expedition to 
Scio; the other, a small coasting saccoleva, as 
a better deception than two square-rigged ves- 
sels, with the same number of hands, com- 
manded by Giorgio Nicolas Brastanos. ‘Two 
settees accompanied them as an escort, the 
largest having 34 men and 8 guns, the small- 
est 28 men and 3 guns, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving them on board on the completion of 
their enterprize. Accordingly, on the noon 
of Saturday, the 9th, they were off Cape Sigri, 
in Mytilene, with light airs from the south- 
ward, having run about forty-five miles since 
the preceding evening at sunset. 

At the close of day they were about half 
way between Sigri and Cape Baba, steering for 
the latter, when the wind freshening gradu- 
ally, the saccoleva was taken in tow. Having 
arrived off Cape Baba, the two settees were 
sent away to rendezvous to the S.W. of Tene- 
dos, within sight of the anchorage; there to 
wait, and, in the event of success, to make 
the best of their way, immediately that they 
observed the fire break out, to the edge of the 
great shoal on the east side of Lemnos, where 
Kanaris intended to pull, under the idea of 
escaping pursuit, if chased by Turkish fri- 
gates, by getting into shallow water. If no 
fire was perceived, then they were to take it 
for granted the fleet was not at Tenedos, in 
which case Kanaris was to run on through the 
roadstead to linbro, where the settees were to 
rejoin him, and from thence concert further 
measures against uhe fleet in the Dardanelles. 

Having parted company with the settees, 
Kanaris hauled in close under the land, keep- 
ing it as close aboard as possible, to prevent 
being seen by the Turkish look-out ships. 
They passed a corvette standing off on the lar- 
board tack ; but as she paid no attention to him, 
they supposed her to be French. At eleven 
he was obliged to cast off the tow, the breeze 








* In addition to our former remarks it is seen, that 
both the vessels commanded by Kanaris had Russian 
names. And there were many houses which we visited 


in the is!ands ornamented with portraits of the Emperor 
Alexander, a proof that he was held as a patron 
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having freshened considerably ; and, toenable| Fire away! sink her!” with other cries of 
the saccoleva to keep up, he took in his top-|terror. A great many of them at the same 
gallant-sails, going between six and seven| time leaped into a boat astern; but when once 
knots. Kanaris was alongside, no effort was made, 
About midnight they saw Tenedos; and a few | nor even a musket fired at him. 
minutes afterwards observed three Turkish fri-| Just as he was approaching his object, Ka- 
gates under easy sail standing offon the larboard| naris. sent his men into the boat on the Jar- 
tack. ‘These our hero passed astern of unper-| board side of the brig, sitting himself on the 
ceived, by hugging the shore close on board.|larboard gunwale, from whence he conned, ag 
To the northward of Scorpiata a long shoal|/she was steered to her destined position ; and 
runs off, which obliged him to keep a greater} when thoroughly grappled fast, lighted the 
offing; and as he drew out from under the/train from the boat, and hailed the Turk— 
land, the frigates tacked, and one of them set|“*We are no Austrians—(a report having 
her foresail as if tochasehim. But this was] reached him that he wore Austrian colours at 
only an inference; for the Turks, ignorant of | Scio)—nor pirates, but true Psaraotesand the 
what was being wafted against them in the] same that burnt your Capudan Pasha at Scio!” 
darkness, took no other notice of them. In a]-he flames flew fore and aft inan instant, and 
few minutes more, Kanaris discovered the|the breeze being very fresh, they communi- 
lights of the flag-ship; and in about a quarter| cated almost asrapidly with the Turk, whence 
of an hour plainly distinguished three huge| the most dreadful shrieks and yells were now 





line-of-battle ships riding towards the main] proceeding from people who were shortly silent 
land, with their heads to the westward, and|for ever. 

the wind on the larboard beam, owing toa] The same instant that his own vessel was 
strong current setting to windward through] kindled, Kanaris had the mortification of per- 
the roadstead out of the Dardanelles. The] ceiving that the saccoleva was very lmproper- 
frigates and small craft were lying more in ly fired. Being lighted too soon, as at Scio in 
shore, near the Troad, relying on the look-out] the instance of the Hydriot, the vessel did not 
squadron for protection. get a thorough hold, and broke adrift without 


The saccoleva being still astern, and Kana-| accomplishing herobject. This was just what 
ris perceiving that the ship with the lights] he anticipated, and to prevent the probab lity 
aboard (which he therefore took to be the flaz)|of which he had so nobly resigned his own 
lav to leeward of the nearest line-of-battle|claim to Captain Brastanos. No sooner had 
ship, and that to get at her he must pass with-}he shoved off in his boat, than he observed a 
in hail of the latter, he decided on assigning| Turkish frigate steering directly towards him, 
the nearest ship, as the lanst difficult, to the }and to avoid her he stood close in to the town 
saccoleva, in order that he might not be ac-|of Tenedos, where she lost sight of him under 
cused of acting unfairly, and that, by not/the land, which he kept close on board, pull- 
ing head to wind, and when clear of the south 


point of the island, tossed up his mast and 


lighting his own vessel first, 
might have a better chance of v. 
Besides which, he drily observed, the first in] made sail for Lemnos, where, with the assist- 
command was always his quarry. unce of their oars and a good breeze, they ar- 

Having thus decided, he stood direct for his} rived by eight o’clock. When abreast of the 
unsuspecting prey. Fortunately the first ship] eastern point, about half an hour after he had 











paid no attention to him, though he passed s 0} quitte d the fire-ship, he observed the line-of- 
near as to hear the voices of her crew: but | ba ttte ship ent rely in flames; her three masts, 
instantly afterwards he was hailed by the se-| as he said, burning “like three candles.” The 
cond, who, on receiving no answer, fired two] other ships « f the fleet were firing guns, and, 
shot at him, one of which went thr ugh thi jin the greatest confusion, falling on board of 
head of his mainsail, and a third shot was fired| each other, some with their cables cut, others 
from the other ship at the saccoleva. To pre- | with their sails loose, and some apparently on 
vent the chance of cutting away his running} the age There being aswell on, and a fresh 
gear, Kanaris racked the halliards and ties s wnene, such distress and mischief must have 
aloft, and in this manner, with full way on ensuc The light of the brilliant flames en- 


knots, he ran his vessel on board, stem on to It was about three o'clock on Sunday 
the larboard bow of his antagonist, under th 
forechains, his bowsprit luckily going in to one 
of the ports. It was his original intention to 
have steered for her spritsail-yard,but observing 
her lying broadside on, ne was afraid the fire} went on board, and there being no signs oi 
would be too much ahead, and therefore steer-|the other boat with the crew of the saccoleva, 
edacourse for her foremast. As he drew/he sent the settee appointed as her escort to 


near her, he perceived a multitude of people} look out to windward of Tenedos, while he 


on her poop, all in fright and confusi mn, call-| bore up towards the N.E. end of the island, 
ing aloud to their prophet, and exclaming,|to be ready in case the boat should have rowed 


“She is a fire-ship! a pirate! an infidel!|through the roadstead, and had come out at 


| 
} 

him, and a fresh breeze, woing six or s ven abl him clearly to distinguish the different 
| Y fr +! i } } le il ! ’ 
ano yrning of the LOth when he laid his desolat- 
»* bri 4 alongside. 
| ing 
&. ng the two settees punctual to their 


rendezvous off Lemnos, Kanaris unmediately 
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that end. In about an hour after the sacco- 
Jeva’s settee made signal of having picked up 
the boat, upon which they both made sail to 
the westward, undisturbed by any of the im- 
becile cruisers of their enemy, whose frigates, 
with common attention, ought to have caught 
them. ‘The whole of this enterprize was so 
ably and suddenly executed, that not the 
most trifling casualty occurred te the Greeks, 
and every man returned to Psara without a 
hair of his head singed. Contrary winds de- 
tained the settees at S.Giorgio di Skyros 
three days, where they were received with 
the greatest joy and hospitality by their coun- 
trymen. The next evening Brastanos reached 
Psara, and the following morning Kanaris re- 


turned into port, under a salute from every/ 


gun in the island. On landing, he was met 
by a procession, which conducted hii to the 
church, where a public and solemn thanks- 
giving was offered up tothe Most High, for the 
success which had attended their hero’s under- 
taking. 

Kanaris afterwards attempted to set a Turk- 
ish ship on fire in the day-time, and while 
under sail; but his vessel falling astern, he 
missed his aim, and was obliged to retreat 
with the utmost precipitation to effect his 
escape, two of his men being killed, and him- 
self wounded in the hand. 

In 1824, the capture of Psara by the Turk- 
ish Admiral, and its recapture by the Psara- 
ote sailors, gave ample employment to the 
energies of Kanaris, who was at every post 
where he could be serviceable. In August of the 
same year, the Ottoman forces having madea 
descent on Samos, a Greek squadron, under the 
command of Giorgius Taktouri, advanced to re- 
lieve that important island, when several skir- 
mishes took place. On the morning of the 16th, 
the Pasha stood out with twenty-two ships and 
vessels, and Taktouri met him with sixteen 
under his own flag, and some vessels com- 
manded by Kanaris, who had a sort of roving 
commission. An obstinate combat ensued, in 
which our hero tried al] his art to hook an 
enemy, without being able to close. The 
Turks were, however, thrown into disorder 
and retreated. But on the following morning 
they again approached under a leading breeze, 
on which the Greek admiral ordered all his 
fire-ships to make sail, under the escort of the 
different ships of war, and there was every 
appearance of both sides fighting to extremity. 

At 10 a.m., the brulot of Captain Demetrius 
Zapli approached a heavy frigate and grappled 
with her, but by the freshness of the breeze 
and the assistance of some galleys, she escaped 
the impending danger. Though this attempt 
was unsuccessful, it afforded the daring Kana- 
risan opportunity of coming up with the same 
frigate, and he succeeded by 11 o’clock in 
grappling her whilst under full sail. In an 
awfully short space of time she was all in 
flames; and the devouring element penetrat- 
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a horrid crash, not only launching her own 
600 men into eternity, but proving fatal to 
several vessels inshore of her. On this bril- 
liant occasion, Kanaris lost only two ofhis crew. 

Kanaris is a modest man, of plain manners, 
and great apparent sincerity, requiring to be 
drawn out before the foregoing particulars 
could be elicited from him. He is the master 
of a merchant vessel, and occasionally acts as 
pilot to foreign vessels, a duty for which he is 
admirably calculated, from his perfect know- 
ledge of the Archipelago. He is poor, but 
contented, being happy that he lives as re- 
spectably as any of his relations, and that he 
has not lost ground since he began the world. 
He has a wife and twochildren; the former 
takes a pride in her husband's career, and in the 
| young Constantine they fondly predict an orna- 
ment to the islands. When requested to sit for 
bis portrait, (now in our possession), he smiled, 
saying, they must make the picture very ugly 
to be like him, “unless the artist could catch 
him setting fire to the train of a brulot.” 


em 


From the Athenwum. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRIL* 


Or this work, which is to appear simulta- 
neously in Paris and London, in French and in 
English, we have been fortunate enough to 
secure some of the proof sheets. Upon its 
high interest we need not enlarge: the per- 
sonal adventures of the Princess—her jour- 
neyings on foot and on horseback, in disguise 
and in her own character, her mental and 
bodily sufferings, her hopes and her despair, 
are a romance, and seem to belong to another 
age: they recall the wanderings and the 
yerils of our own Charles Edward, with all 
the additional interest which must attach to the 
daring and the suffering of a woman. 

The volume opens with a brief historical] 
sketch of the position of France in relation to 
Europe, and of La Vendée to France, when the 
Duchess ventured to throw herself upon the 
country, and hazard the fortunes of a civil war. 
The peculiar position of La Vendée, its old 
Bourbon prejudices, with the clashing inte- 
rests of the new proprieters, the liberal feelings 
of the conscript soldiers, and the enlarged 
views and interest consequent on trade and 
manufuctures which had penetrated the coun- 
try by the roads made by Napoleon, are here 
traced with great fidelity. In 1794, the whole 
country was occupied by seigneurs and their 
serfs—nobles and farmers—almost to a man 
Bourbonists ; but in 1822 the purchasers of the 
national property—the returned conscript sol- 
diers, the merchants and traders, were with and 
for the revolution ; upon the line of the great 
roads, where information had spread, the peo- 
ple, says the General, are liberal in opinion, 
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* The Duchess of Berri in La Vendee. By General 





ing quickly to the magazine, she blew up with 
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understood by all, the chief in command gives 
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but “ this feeling cools in proportion as you ad-| Then each breaks, not from the ranks, but from 
vance on either side, into the less frequent ath grou p——marches off his own way, proceeds 
onward with precaution and in silence, and in a 
General Dermoncourt is of opmion, that the short time every tree, every bush, every tuft of 
vernment of Lous-Philippe was not anxious, |furze bordering either side of the high road, con- 
in the first instance, to quiet La Vendée—the jcoate a peasant, with a gun in one hand and sup- 
atten-| Porting himself with the other, crouched like a 
lwild beast, without motion, and scarcely breath- 


parts of the country.” 





troubles there served to distract publi 


tion trom the temporising foreign poticy of the 





ministrv: therefore, General L 


narque was|'"s . . 
.| Meanwhile, the patriot column uneasy at the 
. - 4. [thought of some unknewn danger, advances to- 
but as this latter was equally firm and resolute, : . : 
. ‘ wards the defile, preceded by scouts, who pass 
he too refused to temporise according to in-} - 
‘ : iwithout seeing, touch without feeling, and are 
structions, sent in his resignation, and was] ,, , 
$0] Dott allowed to go by scathless; but the moment the 
a wled Solienac. ut the time arriv- ~~ 
cccuee oy * ; » ; eee | detachment is in the midst of the pass, jammed 
er e insurrection was be put wn, - os 
when the insurrection Was tO Le pus ¢ |in between two sloping banks, as if it were in an 
and General Dermoncourt was appointed to} 


superseded in command by Genera! Bonnet 
' 


immense rut, and unable to de ploy either to the 


command the military subdivision at Nantes. " 





it or to the left,—a signal is given at one ex- 
remity, and is repeated along the whole line of 


At my time of life, (says the General,) a m un | . ; 
jambuscade, to signify, that each is at his post; 


may speak of himself with the same freedom as 


of another—and my appointment was proof that then a human cry succeeds—one of war and of 
the ministers intended no lone: rto temporise with |death. In an instant, each bush, each tuft of 


furze, glares with a sudden flash, and a shower of 


the insurgents. Forty-four years of service in| 

Europe, in Asia, in America, and in Africa—the a strikes whole files of soldiers to the earth 

giant battles in which I have shared, and-compar-|* ithout their being able to perceive the enemies 

ed with which our battles of the present day are | ho slaughter them. The dead and wounded lay 

utterly insignificant, have made me careless of life,|Piled upon each other on the road ; and if the 
& J 


and the sword fit lightly to my hand Moreover, | column is not thrown into disorder, and the 
voices of the officers are heard above the firing,— 
if, in short, the troops attempt to grapple body to 

dy with their assailants, who strike without 
showing themselves,—if they climb the slope, 
like a glacis, and scale the hedge, like a wall, the 
peasants have already had time to retire behind a 
second inclosure, whence the invisible firing re- 
commences as murderous as before. Should this 
. hear second hedge be stormed, in the same manner, ten, 
with which the General was familiar, is related twenty, a hundred similar intrenchments offer 
in a very graphic and spirited manner: successive shelter to this destructive retreat; for 
the country is thus divided for the security of the 
children of the soil, which seems to show a ma- 
ternal solicitude for their preservation, by offering 


my disgrace under the restoration —the active part 
I took in the conspiracy of Belfort, in which I 
was near losing my head—and the promptitude 
with which I offered my services to the provision- 
al government of July, 1830, constituted a sure 
moral pledge to the government, of the zeal with 
which I would smite the Chouans. 


The peculiar nature of Vendean warfare, 


A Vendean, as I have already stated, confounds 
every strategic calculation of the military art, es- 





pecially those made for open plains. he se oe S deokx Giaidion 
Asfor the army, which you expect every minute | ' rem. a shelter everywhere, and their enemies 
to encounter, it vanishes like smoke, for in truth |“Y® where a grave. 
it has no existence. " What I have just stated explairis how the con- 
When a day is fixed to strike a blow, at day-| Vention, whieh had conquered fourteen armies 
break. or even during the nicht, the tocsin is |co" 7 by kings and princes, could never 
sounded ‘in the village fixed on as the point + acify La Vendee, kept in a state of rebellion by 
union. The neighbouring villages reply in the |@ few peasants ; and how Napoleon, who dictated 
same manner: the villagers quit their cottages if| bis will to the whole of Europe, could never suc- 


. { 
it be in the night, or their ploughs if in the day 4 rman getting his orders executed in three of the 

13 j , 
throwing upon their shoulder the gun, which they | ¢¢pattments of France. 


mm 


scarcely ever quit, stuff cartridges into their belt, The first impression made on the mind of 





tie . hence chie ound seroad-h " “ ‘ A 

tie their handkerchief round a broad-brimmed hat, | }},¢ General. from the circumstances here nar- 
ch st ~s their sun-burnt count > ston | } ” 

which shades the : nt countenance, stop! rated, are given—“and I saw immediately, 


-hurch to utter a short praver » j 
at their church to utter a short prayer, then wend ihe states, “that an extensive rising was con- 
rom all parts of the country to the} 


| templated ; the very air brought with it a sme 
. lof war, which an old soldier knows by instinct” 
God, and in the justice of their cause. Then a a? a 
: , |—but, interesting as all this undoubtedly is, we 

some their chief., who acquaint them with the , 

; + se must pass it by, to come at once to the person- 

wwe of their being assembled; and if it is to \. 7% - : . 
lal adventures of the Duchess. First, only, we 
) 


4 


their way 
sommon centre, inspired with a twofold faith in 





“a 
ittack some patriot column, they state the road | 





shall give some particulars of those motives 
and circumstances which influenced the Duch- 
ess to adventure of this chivalrous enter- 
| prize: 


vhich the column will pursue, and the hour it 





vill pass ‘Then when this information is well 


hem the plan of the battle in the following 
ords: The Duchess having formed the resolution of 


“ Scatter yourselves, my fine fellows!” | quitting her family and entering France, obtained 
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from the ex-King a letter dated from Edinburgh, 
and addressed to the royalists of France, in order 
that these latter might acknowledge Marie-Caro- 
line Duchess of Berri, as Regent. Having ob- 
tained this letter, the Duchess ieft England with 
a few courtiers who had remained faithful to her. 
In June 1831, she passed through Holland, re- 
mained a day or two at Frankfort, and at May- 
ence. She then crossed Switzerland, entered 
Piedmont, and, under the name of the Countess 
Sagana, at length stopped at Sestri, a small town 
situated twelve leagues from Genoa, and forming 
part of the dominions of King Charles Albert. 

Her incognito was, however, quite useless, for 
it did not even extend to the individuals by whom 
she wasaccompanied. She might be traced from 
inn to inn, for in every innkeeper’s book were to 
be seen the signatures of M. de Menars, M. de 
Duras, and others of her suite. P 

The royalists of France, who had been informed 
of the Duchegs’s approach towards the French 
frontier, covered the roads of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont; and every body knew the Duchess of Ber- 
ri under the name of the Countess de Sagana. 
She herself did not affect concealment. Every 
Sunday she went to a church, situated about two 
hundred paces from her place of residence, on foot, 
and generally through lines of people attracted by 
curiosity, and followed by the same suite that at- 
tended her at Paris. * * * 

The French government was therefore soon 
made acquainted with the presence of the Duch- 
ess in Piedmont, and took offence accordingly. M. 
de Cases, the French consul at Genoa, knew that 
the hotels of that city were crowded with French- 
men, none of whom came to him to have their 
passports countersigned. ‘The fact is, most of the 


Her arrival at and departure from Piedmont. 
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|ing become too notorious; but leave was given to 
return whenever she pleased under a stricter in- 
cognito ; which might enable the King of Sardinia 
to deny to Lous-Philippe her being in his domi- 
nions. 

This letter exasperated the Duchess, whose in- 
dependent and despotic character would lead her 
to undergo any kind of danger and fatigue, rather 
than support the slightest contradiction to her 
will. She could not comprehend how Charles 
Albert, whom she had seen, with paulets of red 


wool, join as a volunteer the French army des- 





tined to conquer Spain, could so soon forget the 
kind he had met with at. the court of 
Charles X.; and how, eight years after, having 
himself become a king, he could order her to quit 
his dominions. . This letter was a source of hu- 
miliation, to which she constantly reverted in her 
conversation with Frenchmen who went 
to Sestri to receive her orders. 

“ Royalty is disappearing,” She said to one of 
them, “like architecture. My great-grandfather 
built palaces, my grandfather built houses, my 
father built huts, and my brother will no doubt 
build rats’-nests. But, God willing, my son, 
when it comes to his turn, shall build palaces 


recepuuon 


those 


pet 
again. 








At length the Duchess made up her mind to 
leave Piedmont, pledging herself to the royalists 
whom she had received at Sestri, to enter France 
at their very first call, and the moment they 
thought a favourable opportunity offered. After 
staying a few cays at Modena, she went through 
Tuscany, and proceeded to Rome. It was at 
this period that the Pope presented Deutz to her. 


The courtiers that surrounded the Duchess 





royalists had obtained passports at foreign em- 
bassies, and having for a time become Br 
German, or Italian subjects, went under assumed 
names to the embassies of their adopted nations 
to present their passports. Thus, at the Hotel of 
Malata, at Genoa, there were a dozen travellers 
of all nations in Europe except France, who, when 
assembled together, spoke nothing but French, 
with as pure an accent as M. de Cases himself. 
This gave the Consul great uneasiness, and he re- 
ferred the matter to his government. A letter 
from the Cabinet of the ‘Tuileries was immedi- 
ately addressed to the Sardinian government com- 
plaining that Charles Albert was nurturing acon- 
spiracy in his states, which could be directed only 
against France. 

Charles Albert then wrote to the Duchess, in- 
forming her of the political system adopted by 
foreign states with regard to France. He informed 
her that the sovereigns of Europe, too much ha- 
rassed themselves by the popular discontent mani- 
fested in their own dominions, would not wage 
with France a war of principles, in which they 
would be badly seconded by their own subjects, but 
it was their intention to unite against that coun- 
try on the slighest aggression which could afford 
them a plausible pretence for doingso. This long 


itish, |* 





diplomatic letter concluded by a polite request, 
the motives for which were stated at length, but 
which was not less a peremptory order, to quit the 
Sardinian states, the residence of the Duchess hav- 


now advised with all their eloquence, that she 
hould throw herself at once upon France. 
The discontent in the south, was represented 
to her as an open rebellion—the fidelity of La 
Vendee as an armed and organized army—the 
republican movements as a royalist revolt. 
All letters pointing out the impolicy of so rash 
a step, were suppressed, and only those sub- 
mitted which tended to encourage this feeling ; 
“and I have letters now before me,” says the 
General, “ written with a blindness and impru- 
dence scarcely credible, and by a peer of France, 
whose opinions were, under the circumstances, 
ill but peremptory ;” and he gives extracts 
from some in cipher, which, however, are 
translated, suppressing the names where the 
publication might compromise parties hitherto 
inknown. Impelled by them, the Duchess re- 
solved to hazard all; and accordingly the fol- 
owing letter was transmitted to the faithful :— 


Ou 


«| will make known at Nantes, at Angers, at 
Rennes, and at Lyons, that [ am in Franee. Pre- 
pare to take arms as soon as you receive this 
intelligence, which you will probably do from the 
2d to the 3d of May next. If the messengers 
should not be able to pass, public report will ac- 
quaint you with my arrival, and you will take 
arms without delay. 

“ Marrs-Canourne.”’ 

“ April L5th, 1832.” 
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On the 2lst, the Duchess embarked on 
board the steamer Carlo Alberto. On the 29th 
she was off Marseilles; on that night the in- 
surrection was to break out in the city. 

The weather was, however, unfavorable to a 
landing upon the coast. There was a heavy 
swell, it blew fresh, and an attempt to near the 
land anywhere, except in the roadstead of Mar- 
seilles, would have exposed the vessel to great 
danger. The captain nevertheless offered the 
Duchess to run the risk, but she formally objected 
to it; requesting only, that a boat might be low- 
ered, as she was resolved to attempt a landing 
The captain refused for a considerable time to 
comply, but the Duchess was peremptory in her 
orders, and the commander of the steamer had 
now no alternative but to obey: the vessel was 
freighted by Her Royal Highness, and was there- 
fore under her control. Moreover, the reasons she 
gave were sacred : she had, she said, herself fixed 
the hour for the insurrection, and she would not 


fail to be present, lest it should risk the throne of 


her son, and the lives of those who were about to 
hazard all in her cause. 

The captain, therefore, had the boat lowered : 
two persons entered it with the Duchess—namely, 
M. de Menars and General de Bourmont. The 
rowers took their seats, and the frail bark, sepa- 
rating from the steamer, disappeared between two 
mountains of water, then rose upon the top of a 
wave like a flake of foam. 

It was by a miracle that so slight a vessel re- 
sisted the heavy sea during three hours. The 
Duchess on this oceasion was, what she always is 
in real danget, calm and almost gay. She is one 
of those frail delicate beings whom a breath would 
be supposed to have power to bend, and yet who 
only enjoy existence with a tempest either over 
their head or in their bosom. 

At length the adventurous passengers were 
landed on the coast without being perceived ; for 
the evening had set in. Not daring to enter 
any house, they resolved to pass the night where 
they were. The Duchess, having wrapped her- 
self in a cloak, lay down under the shelter of a 
rock, and fell asleep, while M. de Menars and 
General Bourmont kept watch over her until 
daylight. 

The first glance which the twilight allowed 
them to cast upon the city, satisfied the Duchess 
that her instructions had been followed. The 
white flag had replaced the tricolour upon the 
church of St. Laurent, and the alarm-bell, whose 
deep tones escaped from the old church, now 
vibrated fearfully through the air. It required 
almost the exertion of manual strength to prevent 
the Duchess from entering Marseilles. Her com- 
panions, however, prevailed upon her to wait some 
short time longer. Soon a numerous crowd was 
perceived pressing forward upon the esplanade of 
La Tourette, and looking towards the sea at the 
steamer Carlo Alberto; for a report had been 
spread through the city that the Duchess of Berri 
and General Bourmont were on board of this 
vessel, and that the Regent and the Marshal 
were coming to assist the legitimate movement 
which had just been effected. 

At eight o’clock the adventurous Duchess and 
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her companions heard the drums beating to arms 
in every part of the city. This continued till 
eleven, without any report of fire-arms being 
mingled with it; then all was again silent. At 
nine, the tricolour flag had resumed its place 
upon St. Laurent’s church ; at twelve, the crowd 
assembled on the esplanade of La Tourette dis- 
persed at the sight of the national guard and the 
troops of the line, whose arms the Duchess saw 
upon the terrace glittering in the sun’s rays. 

At two in the afternoon, a frigate left the har- 
bour, bearing the tricolour flag, and standing out 
under a press of sail. She rapidly approached the 
steamer, which appeared at about four leagues 
from shore, floating like a buoy upon the waves. 
On seeing this, the Carlo Alberto began to 
move, and soon disappeared in the direction of 
Toulon. 

All these were unfavourable symptoms. 

To have remained any longer where they then 
were, would have been the height of imprudence ; 
General Bourmont therefore proposed to Her 
Royal Highness to enter a hut which they saw 
at a little distance, whilst he went on a journey 
of discovery. ‘This hut belonged to a charcoal- 
burner. 

At four, General Bourmont returned with the 
following intelligence : 

During the whole of the night of the 29th and 
the morning of the 30th, mobs of legitimatists 
had assembled and paraded through all parts of 
the city, carrying a white flag and crying, “ Vive 
Henri V!” At three in the morning, some armed 
men had entered the church of St. Laurent after 
having obtained the keys by force, and had plant- 
ed the white flag upon it in lieu of the tricolour. 
Other armed men had proceeded to the Patoche 
and to the watch-house, torn the tricolour flag 
from them, and dragged it through the mud. 
But the greater number had gone to the Palais 
de Justice, crying, “ Vive la Ligue! Vive Hen- 
ri V !” 

A sub-lieutenant of the 13th, who was there, 
summoned the crowd to disperse, and, on a re- 
fusal to comply, made by its ringleader, Colonel 
de Lachaud, he seized the latter by the collar, 
and, after a violent struggle, dragged him into 
the guard-house. A general “sauve gui peut” 
was then heard, and during the rout three other 
individuals were seized; these turned out to be 
M. de Candolle, M. Laget de Podio, and M. 
Chevalier. 

The patriotic feelings manifested by the ma- 
jority of the population, and the little sympathy 
these legitimatist demonstrations had excited, was 
of bad augury for the success of the enterprize. 
Searcely two hundred Carlists had taken a part 
in the movement, although there were six or eight 
thousand in the city; and it was probable that 
the other towns in the south would not rise un- 
less Marseilles, their queen city, set them the 
example. This was disastrous intelligence, and 
the Duchess and her little council eagerly con- 
sulted as to what was best to be done. A deci- 
sion of some kind was urgent, for their situation 
was very precarious, and the danger increased 
every moment. To add to their misfortune, the 
disappearance of the Carlo Alberto had cut off 
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their retreat by sea, and they had therefore only 
a choice of two alternatives left--namely, to pass 
through the country separating the Rhone from 
the Alps, cross these mountains, and descend 
into Piedmont; or, turning westward, to cross 
France in nearly its whole breadth, and take shel- 
ter in La Vendee. This latter plan, though the 
most dangerous of, execution, had at least a 
chance of success in its result, and it was there- 
fore chosen by the Duchess. She declared, that 
as she had entered France, she would not leav« 
it, and, with the rapidity always attendant upon 
her resolves, gave orders for immediate departure. 

The Duchess had a friend residing in the 
neighbourhood of Montpellier, upon whose 
fidelity she could depend; but, as the party 
had neither carriage, nor horse, nor mule, 
there was no alternative but to walk thither, 
and they accordingly started, resolved to make 
the first stage as long as possible. 

The little party now left the sea shore. 
The night was dark, and they could distin- 
guish Marseilles at the other extremity of the 
bay only by its numerous lights, which looked 
like stars. Now and then a murmur arose 
from the agitated city, which, carried forward 
by a gentle and damp breeze, reached the ears 
of the travellers. Then the Duchess would 
turn round, cast a glance towards the city of 
her lost hopes, and again resume her weari- 
some journey with a sigh. 

Presuming that, after the manifestations in 
the city, the high roads would be guarded, 
and that persons of their appearance, travel- 
ling on foot, could not escape observation, it 
was decided that they should proceed through 
the mountains under the conduct of the char- 
coal-burner. After five hours of «rost fatiguing 
labour, the guide confessed that in the dark- 
ness of the night he had lost his way; the 
Duchess was by this time so utterly exhausted 
that she could proceed no farther: “ she there- 
fore wrapped herself in her warm cloak, laid 
her head upon the portmanteau, and was soon 
as fast asleep as if she had been in the Tuile- 
ries, while her companions kept watch over 
her.” 

At dawn of day the Duchess awoke. The 
instant there was light enough, the guide dis- 
covered his mistake. He had wandered two 
leagues from the path he ought to have follow- 
ed, and to regain which, they would have to 
Cross, for the space of a league, a tract of 
open country, where they would run the dan- 
ger of being recognized and taken. The 
Duchess perceiving a country seat at a little 
distance, asked to whom it belonged. 

“To a furious republican,” the guide an- 
swered; and what is more, he is Maire of the 
Commune.” 

“Very well,” replied the Princess, “ con- 
duct me thither.” 

Hercompanions looked at her with astonish- 
ment, 

“Gentlemen,” she said, in a tone of voice 
she always assumes when her determination 
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is irrevocable, turning towards them, and with- 
out giving them time to speak, “the moment 
s come when we must part. There is less 
danger for us separately, than if we remain 
together. Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall 
receive my orders at Nantes; proceed thither, 
and wait for me. Monsieur de Menars, do 
you reach M« ntpellier ; there I will let you 
know where I am. Adieu, gentlemen; I 
wish you a safe journey, and may God be with 
you.” 

I On say 


kiss 


ing this she gave them her hand to 
They both 
remonstrance 


“— . 
+ , ve ‘ 
tooK ifave Ol 


knowin 


them. 


r that 





vithdrew, well 
was of no avail. 

On finding herself elone, the Duchess re- 
peated her order to the guide to conduct her 
to the house of the Maire. In a quarter of an 
our they were in the Maire’s drawing-room ; 
ind notice of their arrival having being given 
to the master of the house, he made his 
appearance in about ten minutes, and the 
Duchess advanced to meet him. 

“Sir,” said she, “you are a republican, | 
know ; but no political opinions can apply toa 


proscribed fugitive. I am the Duchess of 
Berri; and | am come to ask you for an 
isylum.” 


* My house is at your service, Madam.” 
“Your situation enables you to provide me 
with a passport, and | have depe nded on your 
getting one for me.” 

“| will procure you one.” 

“I must to-morrow proceed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Montpellier, will you afford me 


1” 


the means of doing s 
“IT will myself conduct you thither.” 

«“ Now, Sir.” continued the Dachess, hold- 
out her hand to him, “order a bed to be 
got ready for me, and you will see that the 
Duchess of Berri can sleep soundly under the 
roof of a republican.” 

Nextevening, the Duchess was near Mont- 
pellier; she had travelled thither, in the 
Maire’s char-a-banc, seated by his side. As 
soon as M. de Menars joined her, prepara- 
tions were made for departure. Her Royal 
Highness and M. de Menars got into acalash ; 
the Marquis de L—, wrapped up in a box-coat, 
took the coachman’s seat; and the travellers, 
vith regular passports took, en poste, the high 
road from Montpellier to Carcassone. They 
were to stay a day at Toulouse, from which 
town they intended to proceed, by way of Bor- 
deaux, to achateau situated in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Jean d’Angely, belonging to a 
triend of the Marquis de L—, who answered 
for his fidelity, though he was'not aware ofthe 
visit he was about to receive. It was from 
this chateau that the Duchess was to give no- 
tice of her arrival to the legitimatists at Pa- 
ris, and issue her first proclamations in La 
Vendee. 

The facility and quiet with which they had 
travelled ftom Montpellier to Toulouse, gave 
to the Duchess such a feeling of security, that 


ing 
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on her arrival at the latter city, she made the 
circumstance known to many friends, and re- 
ceived their visits :— 

She, however, left Toulouse the same night; 
continued her journey next day in an open ca- 
lash ; passed through Bordeaux without stop- 
ping : crossed the Dordogne at Cublac, and, de- 
scending as far as Blay, passed close by the 
walls of that citadel, which she then little 
thought would become so soon the place of 
her captivity. 

In the evening, the carriage stopped before 
the gate of a chateau. The Merquis de L— 
left the coach-box, and rang at the gate with 
the violence of one not inclined to wait. The 
loudness of the ring, and the hour at which 
it sounded through the house, brought out the 
master himself. 

“It is |, de L—,” said the Marquis, on per- 
ceiving him: “open the gate quickly, for I 
bring you the Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Berri.” 

The master of the house started with sur- 
prise and dismay. 

“The Duchess of Berri!” he stammered 
out: “ what, Madam——.” 

“ Yes, she herself—open the gate quickly.” 


“ But you are not aware that I have twenty 
persons in the house; and that they are all 
assembled in the drawing-room, and—<~” 

“ Sir,” said the Duchess, opening the blinds 
of the carriage, “ have you not, by any chance, 
a female cousin living fifty leagues from this 
place?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Well then, open the gate, and introduce 
me to these twenty persons as your cousin,” 

There was no replying to this; and the 
master of the house, who had only made these 
objections in his anxiety for the safety of the 
Duchess, instantly opened the gate; the fair 
heroine leapt from the carriage, put her arm 
under his, and proceeded towards the house. 

Meantime, the visitors, when perceiving the 
absence of their host, had most of them with- 
drawn to their bed-rooms; so that the Duchess 
entered with M. de Menars and the Marquis 
de L—, she found only the lady of the house 
and two or three persons with her. The 
introduction was therefore less awkward. 

Next morning the Duchess came down to 
breakfast, underwent her second introduction, 
and played her part of cousin so naturally, 
that no one present had the least suspicion of 
her not being so. It happened fortunately, 
that not one of the guests had ever seen her 
before. 

On the mr tages the Cure of the 
little commune of S—, to whose flock the in- 
habitants of the chateau belonged, came there, 
as usual, to breakfast; and to him the Duch- 
eas was introduced, as she had been to the 
other guests, as the cousin of the master of 
the house. The Cure advanced to offer his 
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such an air of stupefaction, that the Duchess 
burst out laughing. 

The good priest had been presented to the 
Duchess of Berri, when she came to Roche- 
fort in 1828. 

“* What is there in my cousin’s countenance 
that makes so strong an impression upon you,” 
said the master of the house. 

“ Why,” said the Cure stammering, “ this 
is Madame ! your—cousin !—Oh! but it 
is really surprising !” 

“ Bat what is there surprising?” said the 
Duchess, amused at the priest’s embarrass- 
ment. 

There is that—Your Royal Highness is— 
I mean that M ‘s cousin resembles your 
Royal Highness—the fact is, | took you for— 
and even now—1 could almost swear that—” 

The Duchess laughed like a mad woman. 
At this moment the bell announced breakfast. 

The Duchess was seated at the breakfast 
table opposite the Cure, who, pre-occupied by 
his idea, kept looking at the cause of his em- 
barrassment, and forgot to eat;—or, if his ab- 
sence was mentioned to him, he would carry 
his fork to his mouth instinctively, and imme- 
diately replacing it upon his plate, exclaim, 

“Tt is incredible! never did such a likeness 
exist before.” 

The Duchess remained a week at this cha- 
teau, and from thence despatched letters to her 
friends in Paris and La Vendée, and issued a 
proclamation to the people, as Regent of 
France. But, says the General, 

The Duchess was acting under a complete 
illusion, with regard not only to the prepara- 
tions, but also to public feeling, in the western 
departments. She compared these provinces 
to those in the south, which a simple procla- 
mation may rouse into insurrection, and a 
single check discourage. The people of La 
Vendee are grave, cold, and silent; they 
slowly and laboriously discuss every project, 
alternately weighing the chances of success 
and of failure. And when the former seem 
to preponderate in the balance, the Vendean 
holds out his hand, says Yes, and dies, if ne- 
cessary, in the fulfilment of his promise. But, 
ashe knows that Yes and No are to him words 
of life and death, he is slow in giving them 
utterance. 

Indeed, many of the-Vendean chiefs, on 
receiving an order to take up arms, protested 
against the proceeding as hopeless and ruin- 
ous—conclading by assuring the Duchess that 
individually they would shed their blood at 
her command, but warning her against the 
awful responsibility of calling on the peasan- 
try to embark in so desperate an attempt; 
even M. de Coislin, whose promises, says the 
General, had mainly influenced the Duchess, 
delivered in a long memorial (which is given 
in the narrative) against her proceedin 

The Duchess, however, set her fortune 
on the die, and resolved to abide the chance. 











respects to her, but stopped suddenly with 





The following was her reply to M. de Coislin: 
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“T have reason to be grieved at the statements 
contained in the note you have sentme. You 
will call to mind, Sir, the contents of your own 
despatches. It was those despatches, as well as a 
duty I considered sacred, which induced me to 
trust myself to the well-known loyalty of these 
provinces, If I gave orders to assume arms on 
the 24th, it was because I felt sure of your parti- 
cipation, and in consequence of positive notes 
from the South, and from divers points of France, 
I should deem my cause for ever lost, were | 
obliged to fly from this country, and I shall natu- 
rally be forced to do so unless arms be assumed 
forthwith. I shall then have no resource left but 
to lament, far from France, my having relied 
too much upon the promises of those in whose 
favour I have braved every danger in order to 
fulfil mine. I must confess, that, deprived as I 
am of the counsels of Monsieur le Marechal, I 
feel great difficulty in coming to such a resolu- 
tion without him. But I have the assurance 
that he will be at his post, if he is not there 
already. 

“I could bave wished that the loss of his ad- 
vice had been supplied by you; but time was 
pressing, and I therefore felt bound to make an 
appeal to your devotion and your zeal. The or- 
der sent throughout France to take arms on the 
twenty-fourth of this month, remains then in 
full force for the West. 

“It now remains for me, Sir, to call your at- 
tention to the army. It will ensure our success ; 
and it is our duty to use towards it all possible 
means of persuasion. You will therefore take 
care to disseminate my proclamations and ordi- 
nances two days beforehand ; and you will not 
commit any act of hostility against it, until you 
have exhausted all means of conciliation. Such 
is my positive will. 

“P.S.—I beg you will immediately forward 
this letter to the persons who signed that which 
you sent tome. I need not tell you, Monsieur 
le Marquis, how greatly I rely upon your devo- 
tion, of which you have already afforded me so 
many proofs, and which becomes so necessary 
at this decisive mo.rent. 

“ Marnie-Caro.iye, 
“ Regent of France.” 

“ Vendee, May 18th, 1832." 


Great hopes were entertained that the army 
would declare for her. The accounts of the 
private attempts made to win it over, show 
how strangely she had been misinformed. 

Meanwhile the Duchess, as I have already 
stated, had quitted,on the 15th May,at eleven 
o’clock, the chateau in which she had found 
hospitality, and had entered La Vendée. She 
was ‘to join M. de Charette, on the next day, 
in the neighbourhood of Montaigu; and, tor 
this purpose, she was obliged to travel the 
remainder of the day, and the whole of the 
following night. She was to stop half way, 
at the house of a Cure who had received no- 
tice from M. de Charette, and who, zealously 
devoted to Madame’s party, had undertaken to 
have her conducted to the piace of mecting. 
The Duchess reached his house at about eight 
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o'clock in the evening; she was alone, fear- 
ing that a number of attendants might excite 
suspicion. She had still seven leagues to 
travel. 

As soon as the Duchess had supped, she 
requested the Cure to give the necessary or- 
ders for her departure, whilst she made her 
preparations, All was soon ready, and when, 
at the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the 
Cure returned to the room occupied by Her 
Royal Highness to tell her that her horse was 
saddled, he found her dressed as a peasant 
boy, having the appearance of a youth of 
eighteen. Her light auburn tresses were 
completely hid under a brown wig. 

He then called his godson, a stripling ot 
sixteen, and pointing to Her Royal Highness, 
said only these few words: 

“ Here is a young man, whowill get up be- 
hind you ; he must be taken to——” 

The lad, casting a rapid glance at the per- 
son committed to his guidance, replied, “ Very 
well, Monsieur le Cure, he shall be taken 
thither.” 

The Duchess having bid adieu to the priest, 
mounted behind her conductor, and the horse 
started off at a trot. 

They travelled on, without either party say- 
ing a word, and without the guide once turn- 
ing his head towards his companions. In three 
hourg they reached the place appointed. 

The Duchess made herself known. and en- 
tered the house where she was expected. 
Immediately, the lad who had brought her, 
set out on his return, without saying a word 
to her, or asking for any reward. 

The young lad had seen the Duchess in 
1828, and recognized her even under her dis- 
guise.—The character of the Vendean pea- 
sant is fully displayed in this action, so simple 
ata first glance, and yet so characteristic. 
He is ever the same—cold, silent, and de- 
voted. 

Charette arrived at the hour appointed. 
The Duchess and be got on horseback to pro- 
ceed to the neighbourhood of Grand-Lieu ; and, 
after about an hour’s travelling, an accident 
happened which had well nigh terminated the 
campaign ere it was begun. 

In crossing the Maine a little below Re- 

mouilli, on a bridge, or rather a dike of wet 

stones, the Duchess’s foot slipped, and she 

was precipitated into the little river. Charette 

immediately jumped in and bore her to the 

opposite bank. But Madame, who, as the 

reader knows, was dressed as a boy, had no 

change of clothes, and was greatly embar- 

rassed. But, perceiving a house close by, 

she entered it, undressed, and taking a blanket 

from a bed, wrapped it round her whilst her 

clothes were dried; then, returning to the 

door of the house, she partook of a bowl of 
sour milk and a piece of black bread, which 

her companion had asked for. 

At Aigrefeuille, the Duchess, having ot - 

tained the garments of her sex and a carriage. 
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pursued the high roadas far as Couffon, where lc onfidential agent at Nantes what road he was 
she entered a house. A woman, soon after, | to take, and where Madame resided. The 
left it, dressed in her clothes, and got into the|agent replied by pointing to a peasant at the 
carriage, which continued to follow the road|corner of the street, mounted on a dapple 
to Ni A ntes The Duchess, in the meantime rey horse, saying: 

“ Look at that man; you have only to follow 


exchanged fur her's, took a cross road, and | him.’ 


i) 


dressed in the clothes which the woman hat 


penetrated into the most intricate part of the} And, in fact, scarcely did the peasant per- 
country. She thus hoped, should she have jc ve M. Be rry¢ r’s vehicle in motion, than he 
been followed, to put her pursuers upon a/ trotted forward, so that M. Berryer could fol- 


wrong scent. |low without losing sight of him. In this man- 
‘The same day (17th) Madame stopped at a/ner they crossed the bridges, and entered the 

. r pen country. ‘The peasant never once turned 

ing, and pe rfec uy concealed from casual obser- | his head towards M. Berryer, but jogged on 


wretched cottage, but far from any olher dwel 


vation. Thence she made M. de Bourmont| with such apparent carelessness and inatten- 
acquainted with her arrival in La Vendee.|tion to the vehicle he was guiding, that M. 
The General had, on the same day, reac hed | Be rryer more than once thought himself the 
Nantes, after travelling through France, by lupe of some mystification. With regard to 
way of Lyons and Moulins. ‘There also M -} the ca bdriver, as he was not in the secret, he 
dame received M. de Coislin’s note, and the|could give no information about the road they 

following; ~~ when, on his. asking whi- 
th T was to drive, his fare merely replied, 


visit of M. Guibourg. 
While the Duchess was thus actively 
gaged in La Vendee, meetings were held 


” 1 


| we 
nafs w that man, he strictly obeyed the in- 
her most influential friends at Paris, who, nd took no more notice of the guide 
however, despaired from any good resulting (th han the "latte r took of him. 
from the attempt. It was the more necessary, Aft r a journey of two hours and a half, 
iduring whi ch M. Be rryer had felt considerable 
wie isiness, they ¢ rrived at a small town, and 
-|the peasant on horseback stopped in front of 
ie| the inn, and alighted. The cab immediately 
cr rew up at the same place, and M. Berryer 
by the government: at length it was deter-| got out ine peasant then continued his iour- 
mined that M. de B rryer, the advocate, under|ney on foot, and M. Berryer having told the 
pretence of a lawsuit in which he was en-/cab-driver to wait for him there till six 
gaged at the assizesat Vannes, should pro-|o’clock the next evening, instantly followed his 
ceed to her with a brief uote, containing a 


therefore, immediately to communicate to ber 

their opinions Dy some person Whose or 

could not be doubted. The Duke of 
the Vinnons 


L11nes-——lo ¥ isco 





hateaubriand—H yde de 


Neuville, were all, of course, narrowly watched 





r 


strange guide. 
Having advanced about a hundred paces, 


' 

summary of the opinions of the meeting :| 
iving all further particulars to be communi th 9 

| 

' 

ly 

| 


he ruide ents la house, and as, during the 
cated by him orally. ‘The involved intricacy} short walk, M. Berryer had gained upon him, 
of the clue by which he had to thread his|/he followed close at his heels. The man 


way to the Duchess is exceedingly curious,|opened the door ofthe kitchen, where the mis- 


and the whole narrative of his journey roman-|tress of the house was alone, and pointing to 
tic and interesting :— 


Berrvyer lett Paris on the morning of the} “Here’s a gentleman who must be con- 
Oth, and reached Nantes on the 22nd. On| 


erryer, said, 


‘ - 
his arrival, he was informed that M. de Bour- “He shall be conducted,” replied the mis- 
mont had been there for two days past He|tress of the house. 

sit. M. de | sl 


immediately paid the General a \ 
Bourmont had received, on the 15th, the or-|the peasant opened the door end disappeared, 
der for taking arms on the 24th; but, after| without giving M. Berryer time to thank or 
what he had heard during his short residence|remunerate him. The mistress of the house 


at Nantes, he thouzht with M. Berryer, that/then made the stranger a sign to be seated, 
no hope could be founded upon this insurree-| and continu 1, without saying a single syllable 


Searcely had she uttered these words, ere 








of rashness and folly. 


tion, which he considered a lamentable piec i » attend to her household affairs ag if she 
| re ne. 

The Marshal was indeed so stron gly of thio} A silence of three quarters of an hour suc- 
opinion, that he had taken on himself to|ceeded, and was only interrupted by the arri- 
postpone the general rising until further val of the master, who bowed to the stranger, 
orders. [but evinced neither surprise nor curiosity ; 

M. de Bourmont applauded the motive lonly he looke d towards his wife, who, without 
which had led M. Berryer to seek the Duche ss,| stirring from her place, and without interrup- 
and all was ready for his departure on the|tion to what she was doing, fepeated the 
same day. | words previously uttered by the guide— 

Accordingly, at twoo'clock in the aft fhoon, | “Here’s a gentleman who must be con- 
M. Berryer got into a small hack « ibriolet, | ducted ~~ 
and as he entered it, asked the Duchess’s}. The master of the house then cast upon his 
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M. Berryer’s Progress 


guest one of those rapid, uneasy, and searching 
glances peculiar to the Vendean peasai:itry ; after 
which, his countenance resumed its habitual 
expression, that of kindness and naivete. Ad- 
vancing towards M. Berryer with his hat in his 
hand— 

“Does Monsieur wish to travel in our coun- 
try?” he asked. 

« Yes, I wish to go farther on.” 

“ Monsieur has papers, no doubt?” 

« Yes.” 

“Tn regular order?” 

« Perfectly.” 

“If Monsieur would show them to me, I would 
inform him whether he could with safety travel 
through our country.” 

“ Here they are.” 

The peasant took them and glanced his eyes 


over them; and the moment he saw the name of 


Berryer, folded them up and returned them, 
saying: 

‘Oh! it’s all right. Monsieur may go any- 
where with those papers.” 

“ And will you undertake to conduct me *” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“T wish to be as soon as possible.” 

“T will have the horses saddled.” 

The master of the house then went out, and 
returning in ten minutes after, said : 

“The horses are ready.” 

“ And the guide ?” 

“Is waiting, Sir.” 

At the door M. Berryer found a lad belonging 
to the farm, already on horseback, holding a 
second horse by the bridle; and scarcely was the 
foot of the Paris advocate in the stirrup, ere the 
new guide, as silent as his predecessor, began to 
jog on. 

In about two hours, during which M. Berryer 
did not exchange a single word with his guide, 
they arrived, about nightfall, at the door of one 
of those farms honoured by the appellation of 
chateaux. It was now half-past eight. M. Ber- 
ryer and his conductor both alighted and entered 
the house. 

The latter, addressing a servant, said : 

“ Here's a gentleman who must speak to your 
master.”’ 

This latter was already in bed. He had passed 
the preceding night at a rendezvous, and the 
whole day on horseback; being therefore too 
tired to get up, one of his relations came down 
in his stead. 

The moment M. Berryer stated who he was, 
and that he wished to see the Duchess of Berri, 
orders were instantly given to prepare for their 
departure, he himself undertaking to conduct the 
traveller. 

In ten minutes, both were on horseback. After 
a quarter of an hour’s riding, a loud cry was 
uttered about a hundred yards before them. M. 
Berryer started, and inquired what it meant. 

“Tt is our scout,” calmly replied the Vendean 
chief, “who is asking, after his fashion, whether 
the road is free. Listen, and you will hear the 
reply.” 

At these words he extended his hand, seized 
M. Berryer’s arm, and thus forced him to pull 
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up. An instant after, a second cry was heard, 
much farther off than the former, of which it 
seemed an echo, so perfectly similar was the 
sound. 

““We may now advance,” resumed the chief, 
making his horse walk forward; “the road is 
free.”’ 

“ Are we then preceded by a scout ?”’ asked 
M. Berryer. 

“Yes. We have a man two hundred yards in 
advance of us, and one two hundred yards in our 
rear. 

“ But who replied to the former ?” 

“The peasants whose cottages border upon 
the road. Take notice, when we pass before one 
of them, and you will see a small wicket opened 
and a man’s head appear. If we were soldiers 
belonging to some neighbouring cantonment, the 
man who would have seen us pass, would im- 
mediately go out by a back door, and if there 
were a meeting in the neighbourhood, which 
we were going to surprise, it would receive no- 
tice of our approach a quarter of an hour before 
our arrival.” 

At this moment the Vendean chief ceased 
speaking. “ Listen,” said he, stopping bis horse. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired M. Berryer, 
“T heard only the ery of our scout.” 

“Yes, but no cry replies to it; there are sol- 
diers in the neighbourhood.” 

So saying, he set off at a trot, and M. Berryer 
followed him; almost at the same moment they 
were overtaken by the man in the rear, who ad- 
vanced at full speed. 

Here the road branched off into two directions, 
and they found their scout motionless and unde- 
cided, between the two paths. His cry had been 
answered on neither side, and he knew not which 
to take; for both led to the place where the tra- 
vellers were bound. 

The chief and the guide having conversed to- 
gether an instant in an under-tone, the guide 
took the dark avenue on the right, and was soon 
lost in the gloom. Five minutes after, the chief 
and M. Berryer entered the same road, leaving 
motionless, at the place they quitted, their com- 
panion, who, five minutes after, followed them in 
his turn. 

About three hundred paces further on, they 
found their guide at a dead stand; having made 
them a sign to keep silence, he whispered the 
words, “a patrole.” 

And, in fact, they heard, immediately after, the 
regular tramp of footsteps made by soldiers march- 
ing. ‘This happened to be one of iny moveable 
columns going its night-round. 

The noise soon came nearer, and they per- 
ceived the bayonets of the men standing out in 
relief upon the dark sky. The detachment, to 
avoid the water running in the hollow roads, had 
taken neither of the two paths—which was what 
caused the momentary hesitation in the guide— 
but had climbed the slope, and was marching on 
the other side of the hedge upon the ground 
which commanded the hollow path forming its 
boundaries. The situation of the travellers was 
at this moment very critical; for if one of the 
four horses had neighed, all would have been 
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made prisoners, But, as if the poor beasts had 
understood the danger of their masters, they re- 
mained still and silent, and the soldiers passed 
without suspecting near whom they were. When 
the sound of their footsteps had died away, the 
travellers resumed their journey. 

At half past ten they turned off from the road, 
and entered small wood, where they alighted, 
and, leaving their horses under the care of the 
two peasants, M. Berryer and the Vendean chief 
continued their route on foot. 

They were now not very far distant from the 
farm inhabited by the Duchess of Berri; but, 
they wished to enter by a back door, it was ne- 
take a circuit, and cross marshes, in 
which they sank up to their knees in mire, At 
length they perceived a little dark mass, which 
was the farm-house surrounded by trees. ‘They 
soon reached the door, at which the chief knocked 
in a particular manner. 

Footsteps were immediately heard inside, and 
a voice exclaimed, “ Who’s there?” 

The chief replied by a known pass-word, and 
the door was opened. 


cessary to 


An old woman performed the duties of porter ; 
but, she was attended by & 
stout and robust peasant armed with stick, a 
weapon of terrific power in such hands. 

“ We want to see Monsieur (¢ harles,”’ 
chief. 

“He is asleep,” the old woman replied; “ but 
he gave orders to be immediately informed if any 
one arrived. Come into the kitchen, and I will 
go and awake him.” 

“Tell him that it is M. Berryer from Paris,’ 
said this gentleman. . 

The old woman left them in the kitchen. 

In about ten minutes she returned, and inform- 
ed M. Berryer that Monsieur Charles was ready 
to receive him. He accordingly followed her up 
a rickety staircase outside the house. It led to a 
small room on the first floor, the only one indeed 
in the house at all fit to be inhabited. 

This was the apartment of the Duchess of 


for greater security, 


said the 


Berri, into which the old woman ushered M. 
Berryer, then, shutting the door, remained out- 
side. 


All M. Berryer’s attention was now directed to 
Madame, who was in bed, upon a wooden bed- 
stead clumsily with a hedging-bill. _She 
had finest lawn, and was covered 
with a Scotch shawl of vreen and red plaid. She 
had on her head one of those woollen coifs worn 
by the women of the country, the 
which fall over the shoulders. : The walls of the 
room the apartment was heated by 
an awkward chimney of plaster of Paris, and the 
only furniture, the 


made 
sheets of the 


pinners ol 
were 


bare, 


besides bed, was a table co- 





I 
i 
| 


vered with papers, upon which were two brace | 
| 


of pistols, and in a corner a chair, upon which 
lay a complete dress of a peasant boy, and a 
black-wig. 

I have already stated that the object of M. Ber 


j necessary 


The Duchess of Berri. 





easily supply this deficiency by conjecture. At 
three o’clock in the morning, but not until that 
hour, Madame yielded to the arguments urged 


by M. Berryer in his own name, and in that of 
his party. Nevertheless, though the Duchess 
might of herself have seen that very little advan- 


tage could be expected from an armed insurrec- 


tion, it was not without tears and cries of despair 
that she gave way. 
‘ Well, it is settled,” she said: “I must then 


but I will not return, you may de- 

I will not come back with fo- 
hey are only waiting for a time, 
is you well know; and then, when the day comes, 
they will demand my son—not that they trouble 
themselves much more about him now than they 
did about Louis XVIII. in 1813. But he will 
prove a means of their having a party at Paris. 
Well! but they shall not have my son ; they shall 
not have him upon any consideration: I would 
rather he should labour in the mountains of Ca- 
labria. Look you, M. Berryer; if he is to pur- 
chase the throne of France by the cession of a 
city, of a fortress, of a house— 
cottage such as I now inhabit, I give 
you the word of a regent and a mother that he 
shall never be king.” 

At four o’clock the Duchess seemed completely 
resigned. M. Berryer took leave of her, having 
her promise that she would meet hi at noon at 
the second house at which he had stopped on the 
preceding evening, and which was four long 
leagues from the inn where he had left his cab- 
driver. On their arrival at this latter place, Ma- 
dame was to enter his cabriolet, return with him 
to Nantes, take the post then with a fictitious 
passport, and, crossing the whole of France, leave 
it by Mount Cenis 

M. Berryer stopped at the place appointed, and 
waited from twelve till six in the afternoon, when 
he received a despatch from the Duchess, inform- 
ng him that she had changed her mind. 

She stated that she had linked too many in- 
terests with her own, to fly from the consequences 


quit France; 
pend upen it, 
narmies. ‘I 


province, of a 
nay, of a 


her entrance into France, and allow them to 
weigh upon others; that she was therefore re- 
solved to share to the very last extremity the 


fate of those whom she had brought into peril; 
only the assumption of arms fixed for the 24th 
of May, jjourned to the Sd—4th of June. 
In consternation, M. Berryer returned to Nantes. 


was ac 


On the 25th, M. de Bourmont received a let- 
ter from the Duchess, confirming the one she 
id written to M. Berryer. It is here sub- 
jum d: 
“Having come to the firm determination of 
t quitting the western provinces, and to trust 
nyse if to their long-tried fidelity, I depend upon 
you, my good friend, for the adoption of every 


e for the assumption of arms on 
the night of the 3d—4th of June. I call to my 
standard a!l men of valour; God will aid us in 
saving our country; no danger, no fatigue shall 


measu 


ryer’s interview with the Duchess was to persuade | discourage me ; I will appear at the very first 


her to quit France 
ticulars of this conversation without compromis- 
ing many persons, I shall pass it over in silence. 
The reader, with the details already given, may 


; but as I cannot give the par- meetings. 


* Manre-Canouine, 
* Regent of France.” 
“ Vendee, 1832.” 


May 25th, 
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Her Accouchment and the breaking out of the Insurrection. 635 


Her presence in La Vendee had now ceased|I found the letters, memoranda, and notes, 
to be a secret, and the most active military | written in cipher, which the reader has already 
measures were taken by General Dermoncourt.|seen in the preceding chapter, and which ex- 
He resolved no longer to act on the defensive, | plained so minutely the military operations 
but, if possible, to arrest the chiefs, Several |already effected by, the party, and those which 
reports having reached him, that La Chaliere | remained to be performed. Among these papers 
was the centre of operations, he procured a] was a commission conferring upon M. de Lau- 
warrant, and proceeded there forthwith. The] bepin the title of Intendant-General of the ar 
difference of feeling among the people of the|mies of the West. This came very season- 
towns and villages, as explained in our last, is}ably, to put an end to our discussion as to the 
here evidentenough. M. Dudore, having been|rank he held; and M. de Laubepin, probably 
apprehended and carried into Nantes, was|considering the whole discovered, said not a 
with the greatest difficulty protected from the | word more. 
mob, who threatened to throw him, carriage Madame de Laubepin was at this time con- 

and all, into the river; whereas, on General] fined to her bed, her accouchment having just 

Dermoncourt passing through La Chapelle-sur-|taken place; but an opinion being current 

Erdre, though enough men were assembled |among the soldiers, that the lady was in truth 

“to form a noble battalion,” not one would|the Duchess of Berri, the General thought it 
serve as guide, and he was obliged to summon necessary for his own after security, to keep a 
and compel the Maire himself to accompany | garrison in the house until the contrary should 
him. ave been legally certified, and accordingly a 
Three quarters of an hour, (says the Gene-| whole cargo of the authorities from Nantes 
ral,) we reached La Chaliere ; but being be-| were forthwith despatched by steam-boat to La 
hind time when I arrived, I found the chateau |/Chaliere for this purpose. When they were 
invested by my detachments ntroduced to the sick lady, she could not but 
I was then informed that my soldiers had| smile through her tears, at the commotion this 
been near apprehending two individuals, one of | mistake had caused among so many grave gen- 
whom was just getting on horseback, and had | tlemen. 
escaped only by leaving his horse and portman-| The important result of this expedition de- 
teau behind him. The other had returned to| termined the General to undertake others of a 
the chateau, pursued by one of my voltigeurs;| like nature—but at the day-break on the 4th 
but, the door being immediately closed after|of June, the peasants came in from all quar- 
him, my men, the slaves of discipline, had | ters, announcing that the tocsin was sounding 
waited for my arrival before they proceeded|The news of the insurrection spread every- 
‘arther: and, in fact, | was the bearer of the| where. 

uly warrant which gave legality to the domi-| I immediately (says the General) set out 

iliary visit I was about to make. with two companies of picked men, and fifty 

We now entered the chateau without loss of |moveable gendarmes. T'wo leagues before we 

ime, and our search immediately commenced. |came to Aigrefeuille, our scouts thought they 

For a whole hour it was fruitless; but at} perceived a movement to the left of the road; 
ength a man, with nothing on but his shirt,| but, as the country was covered with wood, it 
vas brought before me. He had been found in| was impossible to quit the high road, and I or- 

secret recess, witha pistol ineach hand. Hejdered the march to be continued. About a 
nformed me that he was master of the house, |quarter of an hour after, we perceived smoke 

nd that his name was M. de Laubepin. rising above the Maine, and the report of mus- 

As we were discussing with him about the} ketry reached us. The wind blowing from us, 

wk he held in the libera) army, a grenadier | it was difficult to judge from this of the impor- 
came into the room with three bottles in his|tance of theaction. I threw out my scouts on 
hands. the side of the firing, and ordered that they 

“ General,” said he, with # somewhat em-|should be supported. In the meantime; I 
barrassed air, probably caused by a conscious-| reached the postto which I was going. Al! the 
ness of the motive which had led him to the] inhabitants were in greatalarm. They inform- 
cellar, “here are some bottles which have a|ed me that ever since ten o’clock in the morn- 

















very seditious appearence.” ling there had been fiehting going on at Mais- 
“ How so!” idon and at Chateau-Thebaut, and it appeared 
“ General, allow me to establish a fact: bot-| that a body of Chouans coming from Montbert, 
tles are intended to hold wine and sometimes} were then marching upon Aigrefeuille. IT im- 
other liquors, are they not ?” 3 ‘diately set out for this place, leaving pla- 
“ Yes.” |toons a t all the branches of the road to watch 
“ Well, then,” said the man, holding the — 1@ motions of the enemy, and I arrived there 


bottles near my eyes, “ there is no wine in them, | ; the national guard were preparing to 
nor spirits either, but uae - ive the Chouans. Having encouraged 

[ immediately perceived, by the looks of the Ithen n in these good intentions, I hastened to 
master of the house, that the djscovery by no|the scene of action, to which I was guided by 
means pleased him; and this excited my euri-{the report of musketry, although it was begin- 
esity still more. Having broken the bottles,|ningfto subside. 1 asked particulars of an 
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officer whom I met; he informed me that the} tobe made ,and whilst preparations were mak. 
enemy, having been driven from Maisdon,| ing for it, four men, aided by a mason, ad- 
were they had taken up a strong position, had | vanced towards the chateau, selected a part 
begun to retreat before our soldiers. of the gable-end which had no opening in- 

Meanwhile, I received intelligence thatacon-|to the garden, and the approach to which 







siderable body of the retreating enemy had|could not therefore be defended. Having 
crossed the Maine, and were falling back upon 
Montbert, where the Chouans were assembled 
in strong force. They were commanded by La 
Roberie, under the orders of Charette and the 
Duchess of Berri. 

The General now received orders to attack 
Montbert. “ This,” he observes, “ was a thing 
very easily talked about at Nantes but extreme- 
ly difficult to effect at Aigrefeuille.” 


learned soon after, that the Duchess and Cha-| 
|the fire, but had not time to extinguish it, 


rette had been at Montbert—and on the even- 
ing of the 6th, that some fighting had taken 
place at Vieillevigne, at which the Duchess 
was present. She had dressed the wounds of 
the men with her own hands, and had escaped 
only by changing her horse for that of Charette. 


He} 


jreached the wall in safety, they placed a 
|ladder against it, and ascending to the roof of 
| the house, in which they made an opening, 
jthrew lighted combustibles into the garrets 
and withdrew. In an instant, a column of 
| smoke burst from the roof. 


j}marched towards the little citadel, which 


upon itssummit. The besieged had perceived 
jand as flame has alwaysa tendency to ascend, 
}they hoped that when the roof was destroyed, 
}it would become extinguished for want « 
|something to feed on. They therefore replic 


}to the cries of our soldiers by a volley of 


Another encounter took place on the same day,| musketry, as well sustained as the former, and 
the particulars of which will give the reader| during the whole time the bugles continued 


some notion of the heroic daring of the Chou- 
ans : 
A meeting had been appointed for the 6th, at 
the chateau of La Penissiere de la Ceeur, situ- 
ated a league and a half from Clisson. The 
object of this meeting was to march against 
Cugnau and Buffiere, and disarm the national 
guard. At nine o'clock in the morning they 
were forty five Chouans assembled at the 
place indicated. These were all young men 
of family ; they were opmmanded by two bro- 
ther ex-officers in the royal guard, and had 
with them two peasants, who, having learned 
at Nantes to play upon the light infantry bugle, 
formed their band of military music. 

The adjutant-major of the 29th having been 
informed, in the absence of the chef-de-bataillon 
Georges, that this meeting was to take place, 
took with him forty-five voltigeurs and two gen- 
darmes, and proceeded to the chateau appoint- 
ed for the Chouans to assemble. On reaching 
this place, he found that his detachment was 
not sufficiently numerous to invest the habita- 
tion, which was defended by a wall forming 
the enclosure of a park, A gendarme was 
therefore despatched for reinforcements, and 
ninety men were sent, who were soon, after 
followed by forty more under the command of 
Lieutenant Saneo. The adjutant-major now or- 
dered the attack to be made. After a short 
defence, the external wall was abandoned, and 
the Chouans retreated into the house, where 
they barricaded all the doors. 

They then stationed their forces on the 
ground and the first floors, placing a man with 
a bugle on each floor, who did not cease play- 
ing during the whole action; and from the 
windows they began a fire which was well 
kept up and very ably directed. Twice the 
soldiers advanced within twenty paces of the 
house, and were as often repulsed. 

The adjutant-major ordered a third attack 


playing warlike airs. 

At this juncture, the chef-de-bataillon 
Georges arrived with a few men. He imme- 
diately ordered the charge to be beat, and the 
men, in emulation of each other, rushed 
towards the chateau. 

This time they reached the doors of the 
building, and the sappers and miners prepared 
to break them open. The officers command- 
ing the Chouans, ordered those stationed on 
the ground-floor to ascend to the story above it. 
They immediately obeyed; and whilst the 
suppers were breaking open the doors, half the 
besieged continued to fire at their assailants, 
whilst the other half occupied themselves in 
taking up the paving tiles and making holes 
through the floor, so that the moment the sol- 
diers entered, they were received by a volley 
fired between the beams and joists. 

This force then withdrew, and the Chou- 
ans hailed their retreat with their screeching 
bugles and loud cries of: “ Long live Henry V !” 

The chef-de-bataillon now directed that the 
ground-floor should be set on fire in the same 
manner as the garrets had been. Accordingly 
the men advanced with lighted torches and 
dry wood, all of which they threw into the 
house, through the windows, and in ten mi- 
nutes the Chouans had fire above and below 
them. It seemed therefore impossible for 
them to escape death, and the firing which 
they kept up, and which had not intermitted 
for a single moment, appeared to be the Jast 
act of vengeance of men driven to desperation. 

And in truth their situation was dreadful. 
The fire soon reached the beams, and the 
rooms filled with smoke which escaped through 
the windows. The garrison had therefore 
nothing left but the choice of their mode of 
death : to be burned to death, suffocated by the 
smoke, or massacred by our soldiers. 

The commanders of the rebels adopted a des- 











‘lhe soldiers uttered loud cries, and again 


seemed to have planted a standard of flame 
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perate course ; they resolved to make a sortie. 
But as it was necessary that, to give it the 
least chance of success, it should be protected 
by a fire of musketry which would occupy our 
soldiers, they asked who would volunteer to 
sacrifice themselves for the safety of their 


comrades. Eight offered their services. 
The little band was therefore divided into 


two platoons, ‘Thirty-five men and a bugle- 
player were to make an attempt to reach the 
other extremity of the park, closed only by a 
hedge: and the eight others with the other 
bugle-player were to protect the attempt. 
The two brothers embraced each other, for 
they were to separate; one commanded the 
garrison that remained, the other led the sortie. 

In consequence of these arrangements, and 
whilst those who remained continued, by run- 
ning from window to window, to keep up a 
tolerably brisk fire, the others made a hole in 
the wall of the house opposite to the side at- 
tacked; and on a passage sufliciently large 
being made, they came forth in good order, 
bugle at the head, and marched in double 
quick time towards the extremity of the park 
where the hedge was. 

Their retreat brought upon them a dis- 
charge of musketry, which killed two. A 
third, mortally wounded, expired near the 
hedge. The bugle-player at the head received 
three balls, but still continued to play. 
a pity that I dare not publish the names of 
such men. 

Meantime the situation of the eight who re- 
mained in the house had become more and 
more dangerous. ‘The burning rafters cracked 
and seemed no longer able to bear the weight 
of the besieged, who therefore retired into a 
species of recess formed by the wall, resolved 
to defend themselves there to the last extremi- 
ty; and scarcely had they reached it ere the 
floor fell in with a dreadful crash. The sol- 
diers uttered shouts of joy at this event; for 
the musketry ceased to annoy thein at the 
same instant, and they thought the garrison 
had been crushed in the ruins. This error 
saved the lives of the latter. 

When the Chouans in their recess perceived 
that the besiegers were convinced they had 
fallen into the immense furnace which flamed 
fearfully, they remained silent and motionless. 
Our soldiers, on the other hand, with a horror 
quite natural in such a case, spe edily quitted 
a burning building whose flames devoured at 
the same time both friends and enemies, 
whether alive or dead. Meantime, night soon 
came, and amid its darkness the eight men, 
supposed to have been either crushed to death 
or burned alive, glided like wandering spec- 
tres along the heated walls, and reached in 
safety the hedge through which their compa- 
nions had escaped; so that there remained no- 
thing upon the field of battle except the red 
and smoking house, and around it a few 
curpses rendered visible by the lust flashes of 


A Carlist in disguise arrested. 


It is} 
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The General now renewed his exertions, 
and, in proofof the fatiguing labour under- 
gone in this desultory warfare, he mentions, 
that, on one occasion, he had not slept for 
seventy-two hours. 

I immediately after pushed on (he observes) 
to St. Etienne de Mon-Marte, where I found 
no other traces of the Chouang than two fresh- 
ly covered graves in the churchyard. Two 
Vendeans, killed on the 5th at Haratue, were 
buried there. 

Returning from this place, I went to Paulx, 
where I halted to refresh my column, and pro- 
ceeded to the only inn kept in the place. 
Scarcely was I seated there, when an orderly 
came to inform me that a man without his 
coat, but-in a white and fine shirt, was in the 
stable employed in cleaning three horses. I 
immediately ordered that he should be brought 
before me. 


On asking him his name and profession, he 
replied by showing me his passport, and his 
commission as postmaster for supplying post- 
horses at a place near Toulouse. He came to 
La Vendée, he said, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing horses at the fair of St. Gervais. In 
truth, this fair was to begin next day, and we 
were only four leagues from the village in 
which it was held. Nevertheless, as the ac- 
count he gave of himself did not appear to 
me quite satisfactory, I ordered him to be 
searched by my gendarmes. He wore, like 
al] the Carlists, a scapulary suspended round 
his neck; and to this scapulary was attached 
a gold heart surmounted by a small cross, on 
which was engraven, “ God and the King.” 
He wore, moreover, a belt containing five 
thousand francs in gold, for which I gave him 
a receipt; and having drawn up a proces-ver- 
bal, I delivered him in charge to the gendarmes, 
who almost immediately after brought me a 
brace of horse-pistols and a great stiletto, 
which they had found in the holsters of his 
saddle. There could be no further doubt that 
this prisoner belonged to the Carlist army. I 
afterwards learned that one of the horses upon 
which he was discovered performing the office 
of groom, had been ridden by the Duchess of 
Berri. 

] now resumed my march, directing my de- 
tachment upon the village of La Marne, 
where I had ordered the commandant, Phili- 
peau, to meet me. I found him just return- 
ing from Sainte-dumine-de consait, where, 
however, he had not found any traces of the 
Chouans, although on the previous day it had 
been invested by more than eight hundred 
rebels. The only capture he had made was a 
young man wounded in the leg, and who 
stated that he had received his wound at the 
combat of Vieillevigne. It was from him we 
learned that the Duchess of Berri had been 
present at this action, and had dressed the 
men’s wounds, [I returned to Machecoul the 





the expiring flame. 
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same evening, after having made my detach- 
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it. She had still four leagues to travel before 
they reached the place of her destination. 
iis sight, it must be confessed, was an ad- 


ment, in the course of the day, cover mor 
than twelve leagues of ground. 





The next day, (9th) we started at two} 

, . ; } } , ps hil phic } 
o'clock in the morning, and having divided | mirable theme to draw philosophic: il reflections 
| 
lfrom those who accompanied her. ‘They be- 

jt 


my troops into two columns, we reached 
held a woman who, two years before, had her 


Bouaine vy two opposite roads, | have since 
been informed by the Duchess of Berri herselt,| place of Queen-Mother at the Tuileries— 
that | missed her by aquarter of an hour onl} | who rode out in a carriage drawn by SIX 
As, however, we found everything pe rfectly | horses, with escorts of body-g uards resplendent 
quiet, we returned to Machecoul, where we| with gold and silver—w ho went to the rey pre- 
arrived after as hard a day’s work as that of |sentation of the theatrical pieces acted ex- 
the preceding. |pressly for her, preceded by runners shaking 

their torches—who filled the theatre with her 
sole presence, end on her return to her palace, 
reached her splendid bed-chamb: r, walking 
upon double cushions of Persia and Turkey, 
lest the floor should gall her delicate little 





ive active exertions of 





litary con-| 
wed, and not an hour’s rest was a lowed lo 
the Duchess: one day, her horses’ harness 
was taken; another, her baggage was Cap- | 


tured, and she escaped with only the clothes| *' : : 
- ifeet; this woman, the only one of her family, 


on her back. Life at last became intolera-| 

ble—*“ s ye had not now even an entire night's pern ips, Who had done noth ng to deserve he r 

rest,” says the General, “and when daylight misfortunes, they now saw, still covered with 
A ae ae ¢ } » he 

came, danger and fatigue woke with her.” A|‘#e¢ poweeror the action of Vieillevigne, beset 
. | lane - eer - ¢ 7 > s Ino he 

novel plan was therefore determined on. It|™ ith danger, proscribed, a price set upon her 

+}, |head, and whose only escort and court Con- 


was resolved that she should proceed secret ly | ~ 
to Nantes: the military, thus losing all tre ace sisted of an old man and a young girl, going 
of her, would, it was hoped, become alarmed ; |‘ seek an asylum, from which she might per- 
fresh troops would be withdrawn from the|!@ps be shut out, clad in the garments of a 
city to scour the country, when the Che vans, | Peasant, walking barefooted on the angular 
disguised as peasants, were to enter the town |S@nd and sharp pebbles of the road. And it 
on the market day, seize on the castle, and| 85 not she who suffered ; it was her compa- 
declare the regency of the Duchess, ” who | ions: for they had tears in their eyes, and 
would immediately put herself at their hea — laughter, jests, and consolation in her 
The scheme was daring > and, says the CGe- mic uth. J 

neral, “the chiefs calculated greatly on the | At length, Nantes appeared in sight, and 
presence of mind and courage of the Duchess; | Madame put on her shoes and stockings to en- 
and in this they were right: for it was La|ter the town. On re aching the Pont Pyrmil, 
Vendée which failed the Duchess. not the |She found herself in the midst of a detachment 
Duchess who failed La Vendée.” The plan | commanded by an officer formerly in the guard, 
being determined on, she resolved to enter |2%4 whom she recognized as having often seen 
Nantes on foot, in the dress of a peasant girl, |" ¢ luty at her palace. 

Uh pposi te to the Bouffai, some bod y tapp ved the 


| 
accompanied only by Mademoiselle de Ker- 
Duchess on the shoulder; she started and turned 
round: the person guilty of this familiarit 
| 





sabiec and M. de Menars. 
turned out to be an old apple-woman, who had 


placed her basket of fruit on the ground, an 
s unable by herself to replace it upon her 


In consequence of this decision, on th 
very next market day, which I believe was! 
onthe 1L6t iof June, the Duchess, at six o'¢ lOCK 





in the morning, set out from a cottage at| 














1 neac 

which she had slept, situated in the neighbour- - » os . . : , 

, 6 pe : 5 . “My g od ¢ zirls, sne said, ¢ ressing the 
hood of Chateau-Thebaud. Mademoiselle del, a. a] “ 
, bi vinta. , 4] . Duchess and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, “ help 
Kersabiec was dressed like the Duchess, and | , ] 
M » M am & O ‘ ra . e ime, pray, to take up my basket, and I will give 
MM. dé v‘ienars @8 a iarmer, I y nad ve} ’ ” a. . 
leagues to travel or foot. , Ceca : you an app! " ; : : 

. i Mada I lately se zed a handle of the 

After jourt ng half an hour, the thick | past, t. made a sign to her companion to take 
nai i soes and W rsted stockings, to W ( the other, an | the load was at kly —_ d 
' > | PSs vase T ) | > Is | ia 1 , 
the Du was not accustomed, hurt her] upon the head of the old woman » was gol 
feet: st she attempted to walk, but, judging|,way without giving the promised reward, 
that. if s tinued : hese shoes and |...” , = = , , 

t, # she continued to wear the n nN} when Madame seized her by the arm, and 

she « i + nnahi ¢ @ 

CK j nou t u | | =A 
ahve seal d rs on th t fa } i, | ‘“ Stop moth r whe re’s mv apvle ?” 

L. . r : +] “we j — ’ . , ! 
took them off, thrust them into ber large The old woman having given it to her, she 
nackate and chntinued the ionrr , , eo 
pockets, and con eG the journey | OU was eating it with an appetite sharpened by a 








A moment after, she perceived, as she re-| Walk of five leagues, when, raising her eyes, she 
marked the peasant girls who passed, that the |5@W 4 placard headed by these three words in 
fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic white-| Very large letters: 

ness of he r legs, were likely to betray her: “STATE OF SIEGE.” 

she therefore went to the road-side, took sor: This was the ministerial decree which cut- 


dark-coloured earth, and rubbed ber | with | lawed four departments of La Vegdee, and set 
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a price upon the Duchess’s head. She approach- 
ed the placard and calmly read it through, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of Mademoi- 
selle de Kersabiec who pressed her to hasten to 
the house whereshe was expected. But the 
Duchess replied, that the placard concerned her 
too nearly for her not to make herself acquainted 
with its contents.’ The alarm of her two com- 
panions, whilst she was reading it, may easily 
be imagined. 

At length she resumed her walk, and ina 
few minutes reached the house at which she 
was expected, and where she took off her clothes 
covered with dirt. They are now preserved 
there as relics. She soon after proceeded t 
the residence of Mesdemoiselles Deguigny, 
where an apartment was prepared for her, and 
within this apartment a place of concealment. 
This apartment was a sort of garret on the 
third floor, and the place of concealment a re- 
cess within anangle closed by a chimney. An 
iron plate formed the eatrance, which was 
opened by a spring. 

Here, in the very head-quarters of the army, 
the Duchess remained concealed for five 
months; but the vigildnce of the military pre- 
vented the execution of the intended project 
for seizing on the castle. It was, however, 
generally rumoured that she was in Nantes; 
“and my agents,” says the General, “ brought 
me positive proofof it ; but the prudence of her 
friends left us withouta single clue that would 
lead to her discovery.” It was towards the 
end of this period that the ever-infamous Deutz 
arrived from Paris. A minute, and not unin- 
teresting history of this scoundrel is given in 
the work; but it will be enough for us to re- 
peat, after the public journals of the period, | 
that he was a converted Jew, who had, in con-| 
sequence, been taken under the especial pro- 
tection of the Pope, by whom he was intro- 
duced to the Duchess as an active and trust- 
worthy agent; and that he had been repeated- 
ly employed by her, and, so far as was or is 
known, he execufed his trusts faithfully. The 
last mission on which he was employed, was to} 
Paris ; where, in conjunction with an agent of! 
Don Miguel, a loan was to be raised, to be shar- 
ed equally between the parties. On that occa- 


She is betrayed by Deutz. 
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fearing at first that this information was a 
snare laid by the police, or that another person 
might obtain access to her by assuming the 
name of Deutz, refused to see him unless he 
entrusted his despatches to a person she sent to 
him. This he declined, stating that he was 
going tospend some days at Paimbeuf, and on 
his return would, in the hope of being more 
fortunate, have the honour again to solicit an 
audience of her Royal Highness. 

In truth, he did quit Nantes, and was absent 
ten days. On his return, he again solicited an 
nee, and was again refused. 
fle then consented to forward tothe Duchess, 


hy a third person, the important despatches of 





which he 
papers, she no longer felt any doubts about 
the identity of Deutz, and consented to see 


bearer. On receiving these 


tile 

Accordingly, « n W ednesday the 3lst of Oc- 
tober, at seven o'clock in the evening, Deutz 
was taken to the house of the Demoiselles De- 
guigny, into which he was conducted, however, 
without knowing where he was or even the 
street he was In. 

After a conference of an hour and a half, he 
took leave of the Duchess, convinced that she 
quitted the house at the same time he did, and 
that she received him as she had done at Mas- 
sa, at the house of a person devoted to her, and 
not at her own residence. He was unable, 
therefore, either to give any precise informa- 
tion concerning the house in which he had 
seen her, or to affirm positively where the royal 
fugitive was sure tobe found. It wonld there- 
fore have been folly to have risked an attempt 
to arrest her, which might have produced no 
result than that of putting her upon her 
ruard ! 

Deutz, therefore, solicited a second audience, 
under the pretence that the agitation caused 
by the sight of the Duchess at the last audience 
she granted him, had made him forget to com- 
municate to her matters of the most urgent im- 
portance. ‘The Duchess felt less difficulty in 
rranting his request, because she had herself 
despatches to give him. A second interview 
was therefore nixed for Tuesday the 6th of No- 
vember, of which he immediately informed the 





sion Deutz was discovered, and he immediate- 
ly sold the Duchess to the minister, and. him- 
self to everlasting infamy. 
despatched to Nantes. 

I have already stated how jealously the Du- 
chess was watched by those around her, and 
thata coterie had possession o* her person, and 
prevented almost all her friends from seeing 
her. This circumstance had nearly caused | 
the failure of Deutz’s treachery. This indi-} 
vidual well knew that the Duchess was at 
Nantes, but in that respect the whole town 
knew as much as he did. The house she in- 
habited was the important thing to know, and 
of this Deutz was ignorant. 


He was forthwith | ! 


to him, rumpling a letter in her hand, 


police. . 

At four o’clock, Deutz was conducted to the 
; but it seems that be was followed by 

ne skilful police agents, wno watched all her 


~ 


The same day, at about two o'clock, this 


wretch had passed before the house in which 


the Duchess was concealed, the better, no 


loubt, to reconnoitre the premises. Scarcely 
entered, ere he recognized the place ; 


id he 


it was therefore probable that the Duchess re- 
sided there. 


On entering her apartment, he found her 


mle and agitated. She rose, walked straight 
and 


He succeeded, however, in making her ac-| fixing her eyes upon him as if she would scru- 





quainted with his arrival; but the Duchess, |t 


inize his innermost thoughts. 
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“ Sir,” she said, “do you know what they|was actually closing the aperture when the 
write tome from Paris? They inform me that | soldiers opened the door. 
I am betrayed ; is it by you!” M. Joly perfectly recognized the interior of 
Deutz remained silent at this unexpected/the house from the description given him by 
reception ; he had not a word at his command| Deutz. He found the dmner-table for seven 
wherewith to defend himself. persons still laid, for it had not yet been used; 
“You see, Sir,” continued the Duchess,|whilst the two Demoiselles Deguigny and 
showing him the despatch, “ | am to be arrested | Mad. de Charette seemed the only occupants 
to-morrow. Do you know anything about it!” lof the house. He began by securing the per- 
Deutz having recovered himself, assumed a|sons of these ladies; then proceeding up the 


certain degree of assurance. He attributed to|staircase like one to whom the locality was well 
wounded feelings the confusion he had betray known, went straight to the door of the gar- 
on her accusing him, protesting that he was in-|ret, which, having recognized, he said in a 
nocent and faithful, and appealed for a proof of|tone sufficiently loud for the Duchess to hear 
his incorruptibility to the prudence and econo- | it from the recess, 

my with which he had executed every mission| “Here is the hall of audience.” 

she had intrusted him with. The Duchess| There was now no further doubt in the 


acknowledged the truth of his appeal, and im- lm nd of the Duchess of Berri that Deutz was 
mediately said that she believed him incapable |the author of the treachery announced to her 
of such baseness. ‘This audience lasted about|that day from Paris.*. An open letter lay 
an hour. ipon the table; M. Joly took itup. It was 
As Deutz withdrew, he passed near the/the one which the Duchess had that morning 
dining-room, the door of which was ajar. Cast-|received from Paris, and which Deutz had 
ing a rapid glance into the room, he perceived |seen her crumple in her hand. This removed 
a table set out for seven persons; and as he|every doubt of the Duchess of Berri being in 
knew that the Demoiselles Deguigny lived |the house, and the sole object was now to find 
alone, he concluded that the Duchess her place of concealment. 
to sit down to dinner. On that day she he Sentries were immediately placed in every 
invited Madame de Charette and Mademoiselle | room. 
Kersabiec to dine with her. | The search now began; the drawers and 
Deutz immediately communicated all he had }cupboards, and other pieces of furniture were 
observed to the police, and within a few mi- | unloe ked when the keys were found, and 
nutes the military were in motion, and twelve | broken open when this was not the case. The 
hundred men soon surrounded the whole row |sappers and masons, who were in attendance, 
of houses, in one of which it was now known | sounded the floors and walls with hatchets and 
that the Duchess was concealed. It happened|hammers Architects were taken into ever 
that M. Guibourg, coming accidentally to the | room, and after having compared their exter- 
window, saw the glitter of bayonets, and a co-|nal with their internal form, declared it im- 
lumn of troops in full march towards the house. | possible that any of them could contain a con- 
He immediately started back and exclaimed, |cealment. In one of the apartments different 
“ Hide yourself, Madam! for God's sake, |articles were found, and among them printed 
hide yourself!” |papers, trinkets, and plate, which gave a cer- 
On reaching the garret, the recess was|tainty to the supposition that the Duchess of 
immediately opened, and a dispute arose as to| Berri was residing in the house. The police 
who should enter it first. This was really |then proceeded to the adjoining houses, where 
not a vain quarrel about etiquette and prece-|they continued their search; and ina short 
dence; the passage into the place of conceal-|time the Duchess heard blows struck with a 
ment was by no means easy, and the soldiers|hammer against the wall of the apartment 
might reach the room before the last of the| contiguous to her recess. These blows were 
party had time to enter it; the opening would |struck with such force that several pieces of 
then be closed, and this person, whoever it| plaster were detached from the wall, and fell 
might be, taken prisoner. Moreover, the re-|upon the fugitives, who, for an instant, feared 
cess was so small, that two men would have/that the entire wall would fall and crush 
found great difficulty in entering it after the| them. 
females of the party had preceded them. The The seareh having continued many hours, 
Duchess of Berri, however, put an end to the|the police began to despair, and it was imagin- 
discussion by commanding that all should enter | ed that the Duchess must have escaped: still 
according to their stature, the tallest first. The | the soldiers continued to occupy every room in 
Duchess and Mademoiselle Stylite Kersabiec}the house, and the Duchess and her friends 
still remained, and the latter would not pass} —— ~~ — fala ted : 
in before the royal fugitive. But the Duchess * The Duchess of Berri had agents at Paris among the 
with a smile said to her, individuals whom King Louis-Philippe considered the 
“In good ‘strategy, Stylite, when a geen eee em siunt passed im the othiees of the Mi 
neral effects a retreat, he always goes last.” | nisters and atthe Tuileries, It would, indeed, astonish 
Mademoiselle Stylite, therefore, went into | te public, if I named the person from whom she received 


~ the information allucedio; but my naming him would 
the recess, and the Duchess followed, and she be a denunciation. Note in the orig inal 
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were obliged to remain quiet, although their|all this violence made every moment in the 
situation was dreadful—confined in a smelt wall, almost all the persons who were in 
recess three feet and a half long, and eigh-|search of them. They had at length given 
teen inches wide at one extremity, but dimin-|themselves up for lost, when the workmen 
ishing gradually to eight or ten. The sut-|abandoned that part of the house which, from 
ferings of M. de Menars and M. Gaihonn = mstinct I cannot explain, they bad so 
must have been extreme, for tliey had scarcely | \utely explored. The prisoners now drew 
room to stand upright, even by placing their} breath free ly: the Duchess thought her- 


heads between the rafters. self se but this hope did not last long. 
Moreover, the nicht was damp, and th ‘The gendarme, who had kept watch, anx- 
cold humid air, penetrating through the slates! ious totake advantage of the silence which had 


of the roof, fell upon the party, chilling them| succeeded the noise made by the workmen, 


i 


almost todeath. But no one dared cowplain,jand which had made the whole house totter, 





as the Duchess did not. }now awoke his companion in order to have a 
The cold was so piercing, that the gen-| nap in his turn, The other had become chill- 
darmes stationed in the room could bear it nojed curing his sleep, and felt almost frozen 
longer. One of them, therefore, went down} when he awoke. Scarcely were his eyes 
stairs and brought up some dried turf, and in| open, ere he thought of warming himself. He 
ten minutes a beautiful fire was burning in the retore relighted the fire, and as the turf did 
chimney behind the plate of whch the] ot burn fast enongh, be threw into it a great 
Duchess and her friends were concealed. jnuunber of bundles of the Quotidienne, which 
This fire, which was lighted for the benefit|!iappened to be in the room. They soon 
of only two individuals, gave out its warmth|caught, and the fire again blazed up in the 
to six; and frozen, as the prisoners were, they | chimney 
at first considered this change of temperature The paper produced a thicker smoke and a 
a great blessing. But the chimney-plate and| greater heat than the fuel which had been used 
wall having become heated, produced in ajthe first time. The prisoners were now in 
short time a frightful degree of heat, which|wreat danger. ‘The smoke passed through the 
continued gradually to increase. The wallaij/ cracks made by the hammering of the work- 
length became so ‘hot, that not one of ‘Sle n against the wall; andthe plate, which 
could touch it, and the cast-iron plate was/| was not yet cold, soon heated to a terrific de- 
actually red-hot. Almost at the same time,|gree. The air of the recess became every 
nd al Ithough the dawn had not yet appear red,} instant less fit for respiration : the persons it 
the labours of the workmen, in search of the| contained were obliged to aoe their o— 
Duchess, recommenced. Iron bars and beams] against the slates in order to exchange thei 


the wall of the recess, and shook it fearfully.} was the greatest st fferer, for, having entered 
It seemed to the prisoners as if the workme: , She was close to the plate. Each of 
were pulling down the house and those adjoin-| her companions offered several times to change 
ing. The Duchess then had nothing to hope,| places with her, but she would not consent. 
At length, to the danger of being suffocated, 
another was soon added—that of being burned 
alive. ye plate had become red-hot, and the 


| 
, " | . 
were struck with redoubled energy against} burning breath for fresh aur, The oe 
} 
i 
| 
| 


even if she escaped the flames, but to be crush 
ed to death by the falling ruins. Neverthe-| 
less, in the midst of these trying moments, 
neither her courage nor her gaiety left her;} ower part of their clothes seemed likely to 
and several times, as she has since stated to|catch fire. The dress of the Duchess had 
lalready caught iwice, and she had extinguish- 
ed it with her naked hands, at the expense of 


me, she could not help laughing at the conver- 
sation and guard-house wit of the two gen- 








darmes on duty in the room. But their talk|two burns, of which she long after bore the 
being at length all spent, one of them went to| m: Each moment rarefied the air in the 
sleep, and slept soundly, notwithstanding the still nore, whilst the external air « id 
horrible noise close to him, proceeding fro1 t enter in sufhic nt quantity to enable tl rem 
the neighbouring houses. ito breathe freely he lungs of the prisoners 

His companion, being sufficiently warm, had | me dreadfully oppressed ; and to remain 
ceased to keep up the fire; the plate and the|ten minutes | er in such furnace would 
wall therefore gradual! y cooled. Meantime] have endang the Buchess’s life. Each of 
M. de Menars had succeeded in pushing aside | ier « ms ents her to go out: but 
come of the slates, so as to mi ike two or three]! she : y re fuse sofr rage roil- 
little openings, through which they got aed from her eyes, and the burning air im- 
breath of fresh air. Now all the fears of the| mediately dried them upon her cheeks. Her 


little party turned towards the workmen, who} di ss ayvain caught fire, and again she extin- 
were sounding with hee uished it; but the movement she made in 


| 
} , bie ¢ hic} J 
which touched them, and the plate of a ch im-| loing so, raised the latch which closed the 
| 
| 
' 
| 


vy blows the wells 


door of the recess, and the plate of the chim- 
ney opened a little. Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec immediately put forward her hand ta 
close it, and burned herself dreadfully. 


ney close to them, but bell onging to another 
house. Each blow detached the plaster from 
the wall, and it fell upon them in powder. 
The prisoners saw through the cracks which | 
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Some of the incidents we must here omit. 
At length, the Duchess declared she could 
hold out no longer, and M. de Menars threw 
open the plate, to the astonishment of the 
gendarmes, who called out— 

** Who’s there ?” 

“I,” replied the Duchess. “I 
Duchess of Berri; do not harm me.” 

The gendarmes immediately rushed to the 
fire, and kicked it out of the chimney. The 
Duchess came forth the first, and as she pass- 
ed was obliged to place her hands and feet 
upon the burning fire-place: her companions 
followed. It was now half-past nine o’clock 
in the morning, and the party had been shut 
up in this recess for sixteen hours. 

The Duchess immediately sent for Genera] 
Dermoncourt, and delivered herself up to him. 

I led her (continues the General) towards a 
chair. Her face was pale, her head bare, her 
hair standing up over her forehead like that of 
aman. She wore a plain merino dress of a 
brown colour, burnt in several places at the 
bottom, and on her feet she wore small list 
slippers. As she sate down, she said, strongly 
pressing my arm, and in a short and strongly 
accentuated tone of voice,— - 

“ General, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with ; I have performed the duty of a mother 
in trying to reconquer the inheritance of my 
son.” 

Scarcely was she seated ere she looked 
round for the other prisoners, and perceived 
them all with the exception of M. Guibourg, 
whom she requested might be sent for. She 
ther leaned towards me: 

“General,” said she, “I wish not to be 
separated from my companions in misfortune.” 

This I promised she should not be, in the 
name of Count D’Erlon, whol was sure would 
do honour to my word. 

The Duchess appeared very thirsty, and 
though pale, seemed animated like a person in 
a fever. I had a glass of water brought to} 
her; she dipped her fingers into it, and its 
coolness seemed to calm her a little. I then 
proposed that she should drink one, to which 
she acceded; but as the house had been turn-| 
ed topsy-turvy, it was no easy matter to get a 
second glass of water. * * 


am the 





Meantime, my secretary and my aide-de- 
camp had gone over, the one to Count D’Erlon, | 
the other to M. Maurice Duval, to inform the m| 
of what had occurred, and request their atten- | 
dance. M. Duval arrived first. 

He entered the room in which we were, 
with his hat upon his head, as if there had been | 
no female prisoner there, who, from her rank| 
and misfortunes, was deserving of greater 
deference and respect than she had enjoyed| 
even during her prosperity. He approached} 
the Duchess, cavalierly placed his hand to his| 
hat, and scarcely raising it from his head, ex-| 
claimed, “ Ah! yes, it is she!” and then went 
eut to give his orders. 








The Duchess of Berri. 


“Who is that man?” inquired the Prin- 
m— ** 

“ Does Madame not guess?” I said. 

She looked at me with a smile. 

“It can be nothing but a prefect,” she re- 
plied: and she could not have guessed nearer 
the mark had she even seen M. Duval’s com- 
mission. 

“Did that man 
tion ?” she asked. 

“ No, madam.” 

“Tam very glad of it, for the Restoration’s 
sake.” 

At this instant Count d’Erlon arrived. * * 

The Duchess then briskly rose from her 
chair, and went straight to him. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said she, “I have 
trusted myself to General Dermoncourt, and | 
am sure you will do me the favour to allow 
him to remain with me. I have asked that I 
may not be separated from my unhappy com- 
panions, and he bas promised it to me im your 
name: will you do honour to his word ?” 

“The General has promised nothing,” the 
Count replied, “ which I am not ready to ratify ; 
and in whatever you may ask me that is with- 
in my power to grant, you will always find me 
most anxious to comply with your desires.” 

These words tranquillized the Duchess. * * 

I now approached her, and said that if she 
felt a little better, it was urgent that we should 
leave the house. 

“To proceed whither?” she asked, fixing 
her eyes steadfastly upon me; “ whither would 
you take me!” 

* 'T'o the castle, Madam.” 

“Ah! well, and from thence to Blaye, no 
doubt ?”"—She then took my arm. * * 

“Oh! General,” said she, casting a last 
parting glance at the room, and the now open 

chimney-plate, “if you had not waged a war 
with me after the fashion of St. Laurence’s 
martyrdom, which,” added she, laughing, “ is 
unworthy of a brave and loyal knight, you 
would not now have my arm under yours.” 

The Duchess was so exhausted and worn 
out with suffering and fatigue, that it was 
with difficulty she reached the castle, though 
not more than sixty yards distant. 

On her arrival at the apartment of the 
colonel of artillery, who was governor of the 
castle, and who had imme diate ly given it up 

| for her use, she felt a little revive od, and told 
me she would willingly take something to eat 

“ For,” she added, “as I was just going to 
|dine when you came, I have eaten nothing for 
the last thirty-six hours.” * * 

I now asked permission of the Duchess to 
|take my leave of her, as Count d’Erlon and 
the Prefect were reviewing the troops, and | 
was under the necessity of being prese nt. 

“ When shall I see you again ?” she said. 

“Whenever your Royal Highness chooses 
to send for me. You know, Madam, that I 
am entirely at your commands.’ 
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“ And you would obey them ?” said she smil- 
ing. 

“1 should consider it both an honour and a 
duty,” I replied. At these words I bowed and 
left the room. 

Scarcely had I advanced thirty paces ftom 
the castle, ere a trumpeter of gendarmerie 
overtook me out of breath, and told me that the 
Duchess of Berri ordered me to return to her 
that minute; and he added, that her Royal 
Highness seemed in a great rage with me. | 
asked him if he knew the cause of this sud- 
den anger. He replied, that from some words 
which the Duchess had said to Mademoiselle 
de Kersabiec, he attributed it to the circum- 
stance of M. de Menars being taken to the 
tower instead of an apartment next to hers. 
Fearing that all the respect and attention 
which I had directed to be shown to this gen- 
tleman, might not have been paid to him, I 
immediately went to his apartment, and found 
him so ill, that he had thrown himself upon his 
bed without having the strength to undress 
himself. I offered to be his valet de chambre, 
but as there was neither chair nor table in his 
room, and he could not stand, this was by no 
means an easy office. I therefore called a 
gendarme to my assistance, and we succeeded 
between us in putting him into bed. * * 

I immediately after proceeded to the apart- 
ment of the Duchess. The moment she saw 
me, she sprang rather than advanced toward 
me. 

* Ah, ah! Sir,” she said, in a voice of great 
anger, “it is thus you begin; it is thus you 
keep your promises ; this is of good augury for 
the future. This is dreadful.” 

“ What is the matter, Madam?” I asked. 

“The matter is that you promised not to 
separate me from any of my companions, and 
you have already begun by placing Menars in 
another building.” 

“Madam, you are mistaken,” I said; “ M. 
de Menars is in the tower, it is true; but the 
tower belongs to the corps-de- logis, inhabited 
by your Roy val Highness.” * 

“If this is the case, come with me then, 
Sir; I will go and see poor Menars this in- 
stant.” 


Her Imprisonment. 





So saying, she took hold of my arm, and 
dragged me towards the door. I stopped her.) 

“ Does your Royal Highness forget that you | 
are under arrest ?” 

“ Ah! that is true,” said she, sighing; “I} 
thought myself still in a palace, whilst I am 
in a prison. At all events, General, I hope I 
am not forbidden to send and inquire how he 
is 1” 

“T am come to tell your Royal Highness 
how he is, for I have just left him.” 

“ Well ! how is he!” 

I then informed the Duchess what I had 
done. 

“ General,” she said, in a tone which show- 
ed that her anger had entirely vanished, *‘ 1 
thank you for your kindness to Menars. He 





| voted body and soul to France. 
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is well worthy of it, for he was no advocate for 
my silly enterprize. He urged everything he 
could to dissuade me from it; but when he 
saw that [ was fully bent upon it, he said to 
me, ‘ Madam, I have now been sixteen years 
with you, and it is my duty to follow you; but 
in so doing, it is without approving of your 
projects, which may produce the most unhappy 
results both for yourself and France.’” The 
Duchess stopped for an instant, and then added 
with a sigh, “ Poor Menars was perhaps 
right.” 

‘Here we must omit many interesting inci- 
dents. The Duchess asked if she might be 
permitted to receive the public journals, and, 
permission being given, she named, among 
others, L’Ami de la Charte ; and when the 
General expressed some surprise, she gave 
this strange and not unwomanly reason :— 

«“ This last, General, is from another motive,” 
she said, in a tone of deep sadness. “In it I 
am always called Caroline; it is the name of 
my childhood; and I regret it, because that 
which has been conferred upon me in my 
womanhood has never brought me good for- 
tune.” 

M. Maurice Duval, the prefect, again an- 
noyed the Duchess: he came into her presence 
without being announced, went straight to 
the sideboard, and, turning his back on the 
Duchess, began eating some partridges. “ She 
looked at him,” says the General, “ with an 
expression I shall never forget, and then turn- 
ing lo me— 

“ General,” she said, “do you know what I 
regret most in the rank I have lost?” 

** No, Madam.” 

“Two ushers to punish that man’s inso- 
lence.” 

“ Indeed,” says the General, “the prefect’s 
conduct filled me with as much indignation as 
the Duchess.” Here again we must make 
large omissions; and we regret it the more, as 
every line and word is interesting. There 
cannot be the least doubt, that in the follow- 
ing conversation the Duchess had a hope that 
it might by possibility become known, yet it 
will be read with interest. 

“‘ Did you ever see my son, General ?”’ 

“T never had that honour, Madam.” 

“ Well, he is a brave child; very mad like 
me, very obstinate like me; but, like me, de- 
”? 

“You love him much, no doubt ?” 

“ As dearly as a mother can love her son.” 

“Such being the case, your Royal Highness 
must allow me to observe, that I cannot com- 
prehend how, after all was over in La Vendee, 
when, after the actions at Vieillevigneand La 
Penissiere, all hope was lost, you did not think 
of returning to that son whom you love so 
dearly. We gave you plenty of time and 
opportunity.” 


“General, I think it was you who seized 


my correspondence !” 
“Tt was, Madam.” 
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“ And you read my letters ?”” | It was half-past six, and the Duchess was 


“1 committed that indiscretion.” coing to dine. I therefore took leave of her. 

“Well, you must have seen in them, that| * Good-bye till to-morrow, General,” she 
from the moment I put'myself at the head of|said with the liveliness of a child. 
my brave Vendeans, I resolved to submit to} The result is well koown—her subsequent 
all the consequences of the insurrection./life has been matter of public history. We 
What! they rose for me, they risked their|here, therefore, close our notice of a work 
lives for me, and could I desert them? Never,| which cannot fail to have greatly interested 
General ; their fate was mine, and I have kept} the reader. It will, we believe, be publish 
roy word with them. Besides, | should have|on Monday next, at Paris, and, perhaps, on th 
ve}same day in London; and Mr. Bull, we see, 





been your prisoner long ago—lI should ha 


given myself up to you, to put an end to the/announces, that an English translation is t 
- . Sa | . . 
thing, but for one fear. | appear on W ednesday. 
. ' ” | . " 
May I ask what that was? 
“IT knew very well that as soon as it was] ita WY 
known I was a prisoner, | should be claimed , a es 
. > r1Y . | rio ait's Magazine 
by Spain, Prussia, and Russia. The French | 
vovernment, on the other hand, would have} WINE. 
mg tried, and this is quite natural. The Holy | “Oh! thou invisible spirit of wine!—if thou hast no 
Alliance would never suffer me to appear be- | ame to be know y, let us cail thee—devil 
~ " . . ; 2 c Shaker re 
I i Court of Ass ze: forthe d gnity of every | hakspea 
wned head in Europe would be compro Some eighteen months, or two years ago, | 


nised by it. From such a conflict of interest} was doing my duty to my country and myselt 
)a coldness, and from a coldness to war, is|:*: board His Ma sty’s frigate the Astra, by 
ouly a step; and I have already told you that 1| undergoing seventeen games of chess per diem, 
would never become a pretence for a war « f} with our first heutenant, and filling up every 
sion. ‘Everything for France and by|pause with murmurs at the continuance of 
France.’ was the motto I had adopted, and|these piping times of peace. We had been 
from which I determined not to depart. Be-| cruising some months in the Mediterranean, 
ly for the amusement of two dandy cousins 





tee, fae 
3, who would assure me that France, if|chiefl) 
once invaded, would not be divided? I will|ofan honourable Captain, whom we picked up 
»the whole of it, or none!” jat Malta, basking like two yellow, over-ripe 


I smiled. vourds in the sunshine, We had touched at 
“What are you laughing at ?” she said | most of the ports of the Ionians, where cyprus 
I bowed without making any reply. may be hae for paying for; and where fal let. 
“Come,” she said, “tell me what you are] tas are held by hands is fair as their coquettish 
laughing at. I will know.” : lfolds are black and lustrous. We had done 
‘[ ain laughing at seeing in your Royal|due service to the state, by catching agues, 
Highness so great a dread of foreien war.”  |snipe-shooting in the Albanian marshes ; list- 
“ And so little of a civil war. That is what! ening to five-year-old operas, screeched by fitty- 
you mean, is it not !” } year-old prima donnas; by learning to swear 


“T beg your Royal Highness to remark, that} by Saint Spiridion, and at his Klephtic votaries, 
you have completed my thought, but not my| We had spouted in the school of Homer, and 


sentence.” jshouted at Lepanto; poured libations on the 
“Oh! [ don’t feel at all annoved or offended! grave of Anacreon; and voted the Leucadian 
at this; for | came to France under an illusion} leap a trifle, compared with a Leicestershire 


with regard to the public feeling.. I thought] fence ! 
that the whole kingdom would rise in my] At length, one beautiful evening, one of 
favour, and that the army would join me. In| those twilights of chrysolite and gold, such as 
short, I expected a species of return from Elba. | poets dream of, and the Levant alone can re- 
i 
| 


After the combats at Vieillevigne and Lajalize, (having been for three preceding days, 


Penissiere, I gave positive orders to al] my|not “spell-bound,” but “ calm-bound among the 
Vendeans to return to their homes; for I am a| clustering Cyclades,”) it was the pleasure of 
Frenchwoman above all things, General; an r honourable Captain, and his cousins, to drop 


a proof of it is, that if I only turn towards those| anchor in the Bay of ——, (11 


good French faces, I fancy myself no longer in| my own for not being more explicit ;) where, 


mve reasons ¢ f 





prison. The whole of my fear is, that I shal!|after swearing the usual number of oaths at 
the 


be sent elsewhere. I am sure they will not|the quarantine officers, and the crews of 
" ’ : . lu, . . " 
leave me here. Iam too near the focus of in-| Venetian and Turkish traders, who make it 





surrection. No matter, they are more em-|part of their religion to give offence to the 
barrassed than I am, Generai; you my depend | blue-jackets, where offence can be given with 
upon that.” jimpunity, | had the satisfaction to find 1 iyself, 

As she uttered these words, she r > ar it about seven o'clock, p. m., seated at the mess 


walked abont the room like a man, with her|of His Majesty’s gallant —th, doing as much 
hands behind her beck. An instant alter, she} justice to the roast beef of Old Enyvland as if 
stopped short. * * ve had not been within a days sail of the 
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Island of the Minotaur. It was, indeed, re- 
freshing to listen to the king’s English, in its 
own accents; to eat of the king’s sirloin, in its 
own gravy; and to join in the jargon of horse- 
flesh, in its own slang ;—to hear the names of 
Newmarket, White’s, Tattersal!’s, Ellen Tree, 
and Fanny Kemble, familiar in their mouths 
as household words; to throw off, in short, for 
an hour or two, the tedium of professional ex- 
istence. A bumper of port appeared as palata- 
ble in a climate where the thermometer stood 
at 88° in the shade, as amid the clammy fogs 
of the cold North; and, at length, after a liberal 
indulgence in Hudson’s best, (only the more 
relished because the richest Turkey tobacco, 
and a pipe of cherry wood was in the hands of 
every soldier in the garrison,) proposals were 
made for a bowl of “ Gin-Punch!” Lord 
Thomas Howard, a lieutenant in the —th, was 
announced to be a masterhand in the scientific 
brew ; and the very name of gin-punch affords, 
in the fatherland of Achilles, a sort of anti- 
climax, which there was no resisting. The 
materials were brought. The regimental bow], 
in which Picton himself is recorded to have 
plunged the ladle; lemons from the islands re- 
dolent of romance and poetry; and a bottle of 
Hodger’s best, redolent of Holbora Hill, ap- 
peared in as orderly array as though we had 
been supping at Limmer’s. 

“ Are you a punch-drinker?” inquired my 
neighbour, Captain Wargrave, with whom, as 
a school-fellow of my elder brother's, I had 
quickly made acquaintance. 

“If [ may venture to ownit, no!” said I; “I 
have swallowed too much punch on compulsion 
in the course of my life.” 

“T judged as much from your looks,” replied 
Wargrave, who had promised to see me on 
board the frigate. “If you want to get away 
from these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off 
while Lord ‘Thomas and his operations engage 
their attention.” 

And, in compliance with the hint, I soon 
found myself sauntering with him, arm in arm, 
on the bastions of We had an hour be- 
fore us ; for the Captain’s gig was not ordered 
till eleven; and, in order to keep an eye at 
once on the frigate and the shore, we sat down 
on an abutment of the parapet, to gossip away 
the tine; interrupted only by the measured 
tramp of the sentinels, and enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the night air, perfumed by jessamine 
and orange blossoms, proceeding from the 
trelliced gardens of the Goyernment House. 
As I am not ambitious of writing bad Byron, 
my readers must allow me to spare them the 
description of a night in Greece: a lieutenant 
of H. M. S. the Astrea, and a captain of H. 
M's gallant —th, may be supposed to entertain 
Hotspur’s prejudices against ballad-mongers! 

“ There seem to be hard-going fellows in 
your mess,” said I, to Wargrave, as he sat be- 
side me, with his arms folded over his breast. 
“Thornton I understand, carries off his two 
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who sat opposite to me, made such play with 
the champagne, as caused me to blush for my 
squeamishness. For my own part, I should be 
well content never to exceed a couple of glasses 
of good claret. Wine affects me in a different 
way from most men, The more I drink, the 
more my spirits are depressed. While others 
get roaring drunk, I sit moping and despair- 
ing; and the next day my head aches like an 
artilleryman’s.” 

“ You are fortunate,’ said Wargrave drily. 

“Fortunate ?” cried I. “I wish | could ap-- 
preciate my own luck !—I am voted the sulk- 
iest dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to 
be jolly; and after proving a wet blanket to a 
merry party over-night, am ready to shoot my- 
self with the headach and blue devils next 
morning. If there be a fellow I really envy, 
it is such a one as Thornton ; who is ready to 
chime in with the chorus of the 36th stanza of 
Nancy Dawson between his two last bottles ; 
and keeps his head and legs an hour after all 
the rest of the party have lost theirs under the 
table.” 

“[ fancy Thornton is pretty well seasoned ; 
saturated like an old claret hogshead !” 

“Enviable dog! From time immemorial, 
odes have been endited to petition the gods for 
an insensible heart. When I turn lyrist, it 
will be to pray for an insensiblestomach! *Tis 
a monstrous hard thing, when one hears the 
trolling of a joyous chanson a botre, or trink- 
lied, under the lime-trees of France or Ger- 
many, to feel no sympathy in the strain save 
that of nausea. ‘There is something fresh and 
picturesque in the mere sound of ‘the vine— 
the grape—the cup—the bowl!’ It always 
appears to me that Bacchus is the universal di- 
vinity, and that I alone am exempted from the 
worship. Think of Lord Thomas's gin-punch, 
and pity me!” 

Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning 
laugh ; which led me to conclude that my elo- 
quence was lost upon him. Yet I continued. 

« Do you know that, in spite of the preva- 
lence of the Bacchanalian idolatry, | think we 
hardly give honour due to the influence of 
wine. It has ever been the mania of mankind 
to ascribe the actions of their fellow-creatures 
to all motives but the true; but if they saw 
clearly, and spoke honestly, they would admit 
that more heroes have been made by the bottle 
than the sword.” 

“Have you any personal meaning in this 
tirade!” suddenly interrupted my companion, 
in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

“ Personal meaning!” I reiterated. “Of 
what nature?” And for a moment I could not 
but fancy that poor Wargrave had taken a 
deeper share in the Chateau Margoux of the 
fat major than I had been aware of. A man 
rather touched by wine, is sure to take fire on 
the most distant imputation of drunkenness. 

“ I can scarcely imagine, Sir,” he continued, 
in a voice, however, that savoured of anything 





bottles a-day, like a Trojan; and the fat major, 





rather than inebriety, “that any man acquainted 
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with the misfortunes of my life should address|conduct. But you were wrong in limiting 
me on such a subject !” that authority to the instigation of great and 

“ Be satisfied, then, that your indignation] heroic actions. Wine is said in Scripture to 
is groundless, and most unreasonable,” said I,|‘ make glad the heart of man.’ Wine is said 
still doubtful how far [ought to resent the uDn-| by the poets to be the balm of grief, the dew 
graciousness of his demeanour; “ for, on the|of beauty, the philter of love. What that is 
word of'a geatleman, till this day, | never heard | gracious and graceful is it not said to be 
yourname. Your avowal of intimacy with my | Clustering grapes entwine the brow of its di. 
brother, and something in the frankness of your | vinity ; and wine is held to be a libation worthy 
manner that reminded me of his, added to the lof the gods. Fools! fools! fools !—they need 
hilarity of an unexpected re-union with so|to have poured forth their blood and tears like 
many of my countrymen, has perhaps induced me, to know that it is a fountain of eternal 
too sudden a familiarity in my demeanour; but,/damnation! Do not fancy that I allude t 
in wishing you good night, Captain Wargrave, | DruNKENNESS; do not class me, in your imagi- 
and a fairer interpretation of the next sailor} nation, with the sensual brute who degrades 
who opens his heart to you at sight, allow me | himself to the filthiness of intoxication. Against 
to assure you, that not a shadow of offence was/a vice so flagrant, how easy to arm one’s virtue! 
intended in the rhapsody you are pleased to| No! the true danger lies many degrees within 
resent.” Ithat fearful Jimit; and the Spartans, who 

“Forgive me!” exclaimed Wargrave, ex- warned their sons against wine by the exhibi- 
tending his hands, nay almost his arms, towards | tion of their drunken Helots, fulfilled their duty 
me. “It would have afforded only a crowning blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, an ex- 
incident to my miserable history, had my jea-| tinction of the very faculties of evil. The en- 
lous soreness on one fatal subject produced a|feebled arm can deal no mortal blow; the 
serious misunderstanding with the brother of|staggering step retards the perpetration of sin. 
one of my dearest and earliest friends.” I'he voice can either modulate its tones to 

While I frankly accepted his apologies and|seduction, nor hurl the defiance of deadly 
offered hand, I could detect, by the light of the} hatred. The drunkard is an idiot: a thing 
moon, an expression of such profound dejection | which children mock at, and women chastise. 
on the altered face of Wargrave—so deadly a It is the man whose temperament is excited, 
paleness—a haggardness—that involuntarily | not overpowered, by wine, to whom the snare 
I reseated myself on the wall beside him, as if| is fatal.” 
to mark the resumption of a friendly feeling.| “Only when unconscious of his infirmity,” 
He did not speak when he took his place; but, | said I bluntly. 
after a few minutes’ silence, I had the morti-| “Shakspeare makes Cassio conscious, but 
fication to hear him sobbing like a child. | not till his fault is achieved.” 

“ My dear fellow, you attach too much im-| “Cassio isthe victim of a designing tempter ; 
portance to an unguarded word, handsomely | but an ordinary man, aware of his frailty, must 
o| surely find it easy to avoid the mischief?!” 

« Easy, as we look upon the thing from 
hence, with the summer sky over our heads, 


and satisfactorily explained,” said I, trying to 
reconcile him with himself “ Dismiss it from 
your thoughts.” 

" Do not fancy,” replied Wargrave, in a/the unshackled ocean at our feet, and the 
broken voice; “that these humiliating tears|mockery of the scorner unheard; but in the 
originate in anything that has passed between lanimation of a convivial meeting, with cooler 
us this night. ‘No! The associations recalled | heads to mislead us by example, under the in- 
to my mind by the rash humour you are gene-| fluence of conversation, music, mirth, who can 
rous enough to see in its true light, are of far|at all times remember by how short a process 
more ancient date, and far more ineffaceable| it turns to poison in his veins? Do not sup- 
nature. [owe you something, in return for| pose me the Apostle of a Temperance Society, 
your forbearance. You have still an hour to| when I assert, on my life, my soul, my honour, 
be on shore,” he continued, looking at his | that, after three glasses of wine, I am no longer 
watch. “ Devote those minutes to me, and I| master of my actions. Without being at th 
will impart a lesson worth ten years’ experi-|moment conscious of the change, I begin to 


ence; a lesson of which my own life must be|see, and feel, and hear, and reason different]; 
the text—myself the hero!’ |The minor transitions between good and evil 
There was no disputing with him,—no beg-| are forgotten; fae lava boils in my bosom 
ging him to be calm. On his whole frame was| Three more, and I become a madman.” 
imprinted the character of an affliction not to} “ But this constitutes a positive physical in- 
be trifled with. I had only to listen, and im-| firmity,” said I. “ You must of course regard 
part, in the patience of my attention, such so-| yourself as an exception ?”’ 
lace as the truly miserable can best appre-| “No! I am convinced the case is common. 
ciate. Among my own acquaintance, I know fifty 
“ You were right,” said Wargrave, with a| men who are pleasant companions in the morn- 
bitter smile, “in saying that we do not allow| ing, but intolerable after dinner; men who 
ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of| neither like wine nor indulge in it; but who, 
authority it holds among the motives of our} while simply fulfilling the forms and ceremo- 
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Its consequence, ar 


nies of society, frequently become odious to 
others, and a burthen to themselves.” 

“T really believe you are right.” 

«| know that I am right; listen: When | 
became your brother's friend at Westminster, 
[ was on the foundation,—an only son, intended 
for the Church ; and the importance which my 
father and mother attached to my election for 
college, added such a stimulus to my exertions, 
that, at the early age of fourteen, their wish 
was accomplished. I was the first boy of my 
years. A studentship at Christ-church crowned 
my highest ambition; and a!] that remained 
for me at We pongrsarened was to presi le over the 
farewell supper, indispensable on occasions of 
these triumphs. I was unaccustomed to wine, 
for my parents had probably taken silent note | 
of the infirmity of my nature ; and a very small | 
proportion of the fiery tavern port, which forms 
the nectar of similar festivities, sufficed to éle- | 
vate my spirits to madness. He ated by noise 
and intemperance, we all sallied forth together, | 
prepared to riot, bully ,insult. A fight ensued ; 
a life was lost. Expulsion suspended my elec- 
tion. Inever reached Oxford ; my professional 
prospects were blighted: and, within a few 
months, my father died of the disappointment! 
And now, what was to be done withme! My 
guardians decided, that in the army the influ- 
ence of my past fault would prove least inju- 
rious ; and, eager to escape the tacit reproach 
of my poor mother’s pale face and gloomy 
weeds, | gladly acceded to their advice. At 
fifteen, | was gazetted in the —th Regiment 
of Light Dragoons.” 

“ At least you had no cause to regret your 
change of profession!” said 1, with a sailor's 
prejudice against parsome cloth. 

* | did regret it. A family-living was wait- 
ing for me; and I had accustomed myself to 
the thoughts of early independence end a set- 
tled home. Inquire of my friend Richard, on 
your return to England, and he will tell you 
that there could not be a calmer, graver, more 
studious, more sober fellow than myself. The 


nature of my misdemeanour, meanwhile, was) enlightened by experience. 


not such as to alienate from me the regard o! 
my young companions; and I will answer for 
it, that on entering the army, no fellow could 
boast a more extensive circle of friends. At 
Westminster, they used to call me ‘ Wargrave | 
I never had a quarrel; | 


Yet, 





the peace-maker.’ 
never had an enemy. 


probrium of being a quarrelsome fellow; | 
had fought one of my brother officers, and was | 
on the most uncomfortable terms with four 
others.” 

“ And this sudden change——” ‘ 

“ Was then attributed to the sourness arising | 1 
from my disappointments in life. I have since |< 
ascribed it to a truer origin—the irritation of |t 
the doses of brandy, tinged with sloe juice, 
which formed the luxury of a mess-cellar. || 


|lowed *U. 


streets. 


ness 
twe Ive months | more easily moved by trifles. 


after joining the —th, I had acquired the op-|the portion of the day in whic hma 
live 


servants, 
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ud general result. 





in fact I only hated myself. I managed to get 
on half-pay, and returned to my mother’s tran- 
quil roof; tranquil to monotony——tranquil to 
dulness,—where, instead of regretting the 
brilliant life I had forsaken, my peace of mind 
and early contentment came back to me at 
once. ‘l‘here was no one to bear me company 
over the bottle; I was my mother’s constant 
companion ; | seldom tasted wine; I became 
healthy, happy, beloved.” 

“ Beloved in a lover's sense ?” 

“ Beloved as a neighbour and a fellow-citi- 
zen. But higher distinctions of affection fol- 
A young and very beautiful girl, of 
|rank and fortune superior to my own, deigned 
lto encour ige the humble veneration with which 
l regarded her. I became emboldened to solicit 

her heart and hand. My mother assured her 
was the best of sons. | readily promised to 
be the best of husbands. She believed us both; 
accepted me—married me ; and, on welcoming 
home my lovely geptle Mary, all remembrance 
of past sorrow seemed to be obliterated. Our 
position in the world, if not brilliant, was ho- 
nourable. My mother’s table renewed those 
hospitalities over which my father had loved 
to preside. Mary’s three brether’s were our 
constant guests; and Wargruve—the calm, 
sober, indolent Wargrave—once more became 
fractious and ill at ease. My poor mother, 
who could conceive no fault in my disposition 
—concluding that, as in other instances, the 
husband had discovered in the daily compa- 
nionship of married life, faults which had been 
invisible to the lover—ascribed to poor Mary 
all the discredit of the change. She took a 





dislike to her daughter-in-law, nay, even to 
Mrs. Wargrave’s family, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. She saw that after they had been 


dining with me, I grew morose and irritable; 
and attributed the fault to my instead 
of to the cursed wine their company compelled 
me to swallow.” 

“ Your wife was probably more discerning 

“No! On such subjects, women are not 
Even the vice of 
lrunkenness is a mystery to them, unless 
when chance exhibits to their observation some 
brute lying senseless in the public 
Mary probably ascribed my fractious- 


infirmity of temper. She found me 


gue sts 


” 


miserable 


to 


less good-humoured than she had expected, and 


The morning is 

rried people 
least in each other’s society; and my 
venings seldom passed without a political 


squabble with some visiter, or astorm with the 


The tea was cold; the newspaper 
lid not arrive in time; or all the world was 
jot exactly of ny own opinion respecting the 
conduct of Ministers. Fortunately, poor Mary ’s 
me was engrossed by preparations for the arri- 


val of her first child, a pledge of domestic hap- 


yiness calculated to reconcile a woman even 


Smarting ender the consciousness of unpopu-jto greater vexatidns than those arising from 





larity, I fancied I hated my profession, when|t 





ver husband’s irritability. Mary palliated all 
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my bursts of temper, by declaring her opinion 
that ‘any man might possess the insipid quality 
of good humour ; but that Wargrave, if some 
what hasty, had the best heart and principles 
in the world.” As soon as our little boy made 
his ap»earance, she excited the contempt of all 
her tremale acquainatnces, by trusting ‘that 
Harry would, in all respects, resemble his 
father.’ Heaven bless her for her blindness!” 

Wargrave paused for a moment; during 
which | took care to direct my eyes towards 
the frigate. 

“ Among those female friends, was a certain 
Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of Mary’s; young, 
handsome, rich,—richer and almost as hand- 
some as herself; but gifted with that intempe- 
rate vivacity which health and prosperity in- 
spire. Sophy wasa fearless creature ; the only 
person who did not shrink from my fits of ill- 
temper. When | scolded, she bantered; when 
{ appeared sullen, she piqued me into cheer- 
fulness. We usually met_in morning visits, 
when I was in a mood to take her railieries in 
good part. T'o this playful girl it unluckily 
oecurred to suggest to her cousin, * Why don’t 
you manage Wargrave as | do! why don’t you 
laugh him out of his perversity’ And Mary, 
to whose disposition and manners all these 
agaceries were foreign, soon began to assume 
a most provoking sportiveness in our domestic 
disputes; would seize me by the hair, the 
sleeve, point her finger at me when I was sul- 
len, and laugh heartily whenever I indulged 
ina reproof. I vow to Heaven, there were 
moments when this innocent folly made me 
hate her! ‘It dors not become you to ape the 
monkey tricks of your cousin,’ cried I, one 
night when she had amused herself by fillip- 
ing water at me across the dessert-table, while 
I was engaged in an intemperate professional! 
dispute with an old brother officer.—* In trying 
to make me look like a fool, you only make a 
fool ot yourself !"—* Don’t be intimidated by a 
few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, when 
this ebullition was reported toher. ‘* Men and 
nettles must be bullied into tameness; they 
have a sting only for those, who are afraid of 
them Persevere!’ She did persevere ; 
and, on an occasion equally ill-timed, again the 
angry husband retorted severely upon the wife 
he loved. * You must not banter him in com- 
pany, said Sophia. ‘He is one of those men 
who hate being shown up before others. But 
when you are alone, take your revenge. ‘T'reat 
his anger asa jest. Prove to him you are not 
afraid of him; and since he chooses to behave 
like a child, argue with him as children are 
argued with.’ 

“Tt was on my return from a club-dinner, 
that Mary attempted to put these mischievous 
precepts into practice. I was late—too lute; 
for, against my will, | had been detained by the 
jovial party. But, instead of encouraging the 
apologies | was inclined to offer for having kept 
her watching, Mary, who liad been beguiling 
the time of my absence in her dressing-room 








Wine. 


with an entertaining book, by which her spirits 
were exhilarated, began to laugh at my ex- 
cuses: to banter, to mock me. I begged her 
to desist. She persisted. I grewangry. She 
replied to my invectives by a thousand absurd 
accusations, invented to justify her mirth. | 
bade her be silent. She only laughed more 
loudly. | stamped, swore—raved ;--she ap- 
proached me in mimicry of my violence. J 
struck her!” 

When Wargrave’s melancholy voice sub- 
sided into silence, the expressions of my coun- 
tryman, Tobin, (the prototype of Knowles) 
involuntarily recurred to my mind— 


“ The man who lays his hand 

Save in the way of kindness, on a woman, 

Is a wretch, whom ’twere base flattery to call a 
coward,” 


“[ know not what followed this act of bru- 
tality,’ cried Wargrave, rousing himself. “1 
have a faint remembrance of kneeling and im- 
ploring, and offering the sacrifice of my life in 
atonement for such ingratitude. But | havea 
very strong one of the patient immobility 
which, from that moment, poor Mary assumed 
in my presence. She jested no more; she 
never laughed again. What worlds would | 
have given had she remonstrated—defended 
herself—-resented the injury! But no! from 
that fatal night, like the enchanted princess in 
the story, she became converted into marble, 
whenever her husband approached her. | 
fancied—so conscious are the guilty—that she 
sometimes betrayed an apprehension of leaving 
our child in the room alone with me. Per- 
haps she thought me mad! She was right. 
The brief insanity inspired by wine had alone 
caused me to raise my hand against her.” 

* But you had no reason to suppose that, on 
this occasion, Mrs. Wargrave again conferred 
with her family touching your conduct ?” 

“ No reason; yet I did suppose it. I knew 
the secret had been kept from her brothers; 
for, if not, fine manly fellows as they were, 
nothing would induce them again to sit at my 
board. But there was a person whose inter- 
ference between me and my wife I dreaded 
more than theirs; a brother of Sophy Caven- 
dish, who had loved Mary from her childhood, 
and wooed her, and been dismissed shortly 
after her acquaintance with myself. That fel- 
low I never could endure! Horace Cavendish 
was the reverse of his sister; grave, even to 
dejection ; cold and dignified in his demeanour ; 
sententious, taciturn, repulsive. Mary had a 
great opinion of him, although she had prefer- 
red the vivacity of my manner, and the impetu- 
osity of my character. But now that these 
qualities had been turned against herself, 
might not a revulsion of feeling cause her to 
regret her cousin! She must bave felt that 
Horace Cavendish would have invited an exe- 
cutioner to hack his arm off, rather than raise 
it against a woman! No provocation would 
have caused him to address her in those terms 
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of insult, in which, on more than one occasion, 
I had indulged. 1 began to hate him, for I felt 
little in his presence. I saw that he was my 
superior in temper and breeding : that he would 
have made a happier woman of my wife. Yet 
I had no pretext for dismissing him my house. 
He came, and came, and sat there day after 
day, arguing upon men and things, in his calm, 
measured, dispassionate voice. He could not 
but have seen that he was odious to me; yet 
he had-not the delicacy to withdraw from our 
society. Perhaps he thought his presence ne- 
cessary to protect his cousin? Perhaps he 
thought I was not to be trusted with the depo- 
site of her happiness '” 

“ But surely,” said I, beginning to dread the 
continuation of his recital, “surely, after what 
had already occurred, you were careful to re- 
frain from the stimulants which had betrayed 
you into an unworthy action ?” 

“Right. I was careful. My temperance 
was that of an anchorite. On the pretext of 
health, I refrained for many months from tast- 
ing wine. I became myself..gain. My brothers- 
in-law called me milksup! I cared not what 
they called me. The current of my blood ran 
cool and free. I wanted to conquer back the 
confidence of my wife!” 

“ But perhaps this total abstinence rendered 
the ordeal still more critical, when you were 
compelled occasionally to resume your former 
habits ?” 

“Right again. I was storing a magazine 
against myself! There occurred a family fes 
tival from which I could not absent myself; 
the wedding of Sophy Cavendish. Even my 
wife relaxed in her habitual coldness towards 
me, and requested me to join the party. We 
met; a party of some thirty—giggling, noisy, 
brainless, to jest and to be merry. It was set- 
tled that I must ‘ drink the bride's health ;’ and 
Mrs. Wargrave extended her glass towards 
mine, as if to make it a pledge of reconciliation 
How eagerly I quafled it! The champagne 
warmed my heart. Of my free will I took a 
second glass. ‘The bridegroom was to be 
toasted ; then the family into which Sophy was 
marrying; then the family she was quitting. 
At length the health of Mrs. Wargrave was 
proposed. Could I do otherwise than honour 
itin a bumper? I Jooked towards her for fur- 
ther encouragement—further kindness; but, 
instead of the expected smile, | saw her pale, 
trembling, anxious. My kindling glances and 
heated countenance perhaps reminded her of 


the fatal night which had been the origin of] offices of hundreds. 


our misunderstanding. Yes, she trembled; 
and, in the midst of her agitation, | saw, or 


Cavendish falls in a Duel with Wargrave. 
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composure. He followed me—he clung to my 
arm; the rest of his narrative was spoken 
almost in a whisper. 

“In the mood which had now taken posses- 
sion of me, it was easy to give offence ; and 
Cavendish appeared no less ready than myself. 
We quarrelled. Mary’s brother attempted to 
pacify us, but the purpose of both was settled. 
I saw that he looked upon me as a venomous 
reptile to be crushed; and I looked upon him 
as the lover of Mary. One of us must die to 


extinguish such deadly hatred. We met at 
sunrise. Both were sober then. I shot him 


through the heart !” 

“I had once the misfortune to act as second 
ina mortal duel, my dear Wargrave,” said I; 
“T know how to pity you.” 

“ Not you /” faltered my companion, shud- 
dering with emotion. “You may know what 
it is to contemplate the ebbing blood, the livid 
face, the leaden eye of a victim; to see him 
carried log-like from the field; to feel that 
many lips are cursing you—many hearts up- 
raiding you; but you cannot estimate the 
agony of a position such as mine with regard 
to Mary. I surrendered myself to justice; 
took no heed of my defence. Yet surely many 
must have loved me; for, on the day of trial, 
hundreds of witnesses came forward to attest 
my humanity, my generosity, my mildness of 
nature.” 

“ Mildness!” 

“ Ay!—Save when under that fatal influ- 
ence, (the influence which stimulates my lips 
this very moment,) my disposition is gentle 
and forbearing. But they adduced something 
which almost made me long to refute their 
evidence in my favour. Many of our mutual 
friends attested upon oath that the deceased 
had been observed to seek occasions of giving 
me offence. That he had often spoken of the 
disparagingly, threateningly ; that he had been 
heard to say, I deserved to die! I was now 
Sure that Mary had taken him into her confi- 
dence ; and yet it was by my wife’s unceasing 
exertions that this mass of evidence had been 
collected in my favour. I was acquitted. The 
court rang with acclamations ; for I was ‘the 
only son of my mother, and she wasa widow ;’ 
and the name of Wargrave commanded re- 
spect and love from many, both in her person 
and that of my wife. The Cavendish family 
had not availed itself mercilessly against my 
life. I left the court * without a blemish upon 
my character,’ and with gratitude for the good 
I was not yet quite a 


wretch.” 
“But [ had not yet seen Mary! On the 








fincied [ saw, a look of sympathy and good 
understanding pass between her and Horace 
Cavendish. | turned fiercely towards him. He 
regarded me with contempt ; that look at least 


I did not misinterpret: but I revenged it!” 


Involuntarily I rose from the parapet, and 
walked a few paces towards the frigate, in 
order that Wargrave might recover breath and 
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plea of severe indisposition, she had refrained 
from visiting me in prison; and now, that all 
danger was over, I rejoiced she had been 
spared the humiliation of such an interview, 
On the eve of my trial, 1 wrote to her; ex- 
pressing my wishes and intentions towards 
herself and our child, should the event prove 
fatal; and inviting her to accompany me in- 
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stantly to the continent, should the laws of my 
country spare my life. We could not remain 
in the centre of a family so cruelly disunited, 
in a home so utterly desecrated. 1 implored 
her, too, to allow my aged mother to become 
our companion, that she might sanction my 
attempts in a new career of happiness and 
virtue. But, although relieved by this expla- 
nation of my future views, I trembled when I 


fotnd myself once more on the threshold of 


home. To meet her again—to fall once more 
upon the neck of my poor mother, whose blind- 
ness and infirmities had forbidden her to visit 
me in durance! Whatatrial! The shouts 
of the multitude were dying away in the dis- 
tance; my sole companion was a venerable 
servant of my father’s, who sat sobbing by my 
side. He had attended as witness at the trial. 
He was dressed in a suit of deep mourning, 
probably in token of the dishonour of his mas- 
ter’s house.” 

“The windows are closed,” said I, looking 
anxiously upwards, as the carriage stopped, 
“Has Mrs. Wargrave—has my mother quitted 
town ?” 

“ There was no use distressing you, Master 
William, so long as you was in trouble,” said 
the old man, grasping my arm. “ My poor 
old mistress has been buried these six weeks; 
she died of a stroke of apoplexy, the day after 
you surrendered yourself. We buried her, 
Sir, by your father.” 

“And my wife ?” said I, as soon as I could 
recover my utterance. 

“T don’t rightly understand,—I can’t quite 
make out,—I believe, Sir, you will find a let- 
ter,” said my grey-headed companion, follow- 
ing me closely into the house. 

“ From Mary?” 

“ Here it is,” he replied, opening a shutter 
of the cold, grim, cheerless room, and pointing 
to the table. 

“From Mary?” | again reiterated, as J 
snatched it up. “No! not from Mary; not 
even from any member of her family ; not even 
from any friend,—from any acquaintance, Jt 
was a lawyer's letier; informing me, with 
technical precision, that ‘his client, Mrs. 
Mary Wargrave, conceiving she had just 
cause and provocation 
from my roof, had already taken up her abode 
with her family; that she was prepared to de- 
fend herself, by the strong aid of the law, 
against any opposition I might offer to her 
design ; but trusted the affair would be ami- 
cably adjusted. His client, Mrs. Mary War- 
grave, moreover, demanded no other main- 
tenance than the trifle allowed by her marriage 
settlement, for her separate use. Instead of 
accompanying me to the continent, she pro- 
posed to reside with her brothers.’ 

“ And it was by the hand of a lawyer’s clerk 
I was to learn all this! The woman—the 
wife—whom I had struck !—was prepared to 
plead ‘ cruelty’ against me in a court of jus- 
tice, rather than live with the murderer of her 


to withdraw herself 
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minion! She knew to what a home I was 
returning; she knew that my household gods 
were shattered ;—and at such a moment aban- 
doned me !” 

“Drink this, Master William,” said the 
poor old man, returning to my side with a 
salver and a bottle of the Madeira which had 
been forty years in his keeping. “You want 
support, my dear boy ; drink this.” 

“Give it me,” cried I, snatching the glass 
from his hands. “ Another—another!—I do 
want support; for I have stil] a task to perform. 
Stop the carriage; I am going out. Another 
glass!—I must see Mrs. Wargrave !— Where 
is she ?”” ; 

“Three miles off, Sir, at Sir William’s. 
My mistress is with her elder brother, Sir, 
You can’t see her to-night. Wait till morn- 
ing; wait till you are more composed. You 
will lose your senses with all these cruel 
shocks!” 

“I have lost my senses!” I exclaimed 
throwing myself again into the carriage. 
“And therefore I must see her,—must see 
her before I die.” 

* And these frantic words were constantly 
on my lips till the carriage stopped at the gate 
of Sir William Brabazon. 1 would not suffer 
it to enter, I traversed the court-yard on foot; 
I wished to give no announcement of my ar- 
rival. It was dusk. The servant did not re- 
cognise me, when, having entered the offices 
by a side-door, I demanded of a strange ser- 
vant admittance to Mrs. Wargrave. The 
answer was such as [ had anticipated. ‘ Mrs. 
Wargrave could see no one. She was ill; 
had only just risen from her bed.’ Neverthe- 
less, 1 urged the necessity of an immediate 
interview. ‘I must see her on business.’ 
Still less. ‘It was impossible for Mrs. War- 
grave to see any person on business, as Sir 
William and Mr. Brabazon had just gone into 
town; and she was quite alone, and much in- 
disposed.’—* Take in this note,’ said 1, tearing 
a blank leaf from my pocket-book, and folding 
it to represent a letter. And following with 
caution the servant | despatched on my errand, 
[ found my way to the door of Mary’s apart- 
ment, It was the beginning of spring. The 
invalid was sitting in a large arm-chair before 
the fire, with her little boy asleep in her arms. 
I had preceded the servant into the room ; and, 
by the imperfect fire-light, she mistook me for 
the medical attendant she was expecting. 

“*Good evening, Doctor,’ said she, in a 
voice so faint and tremulous, that I could 
scarcely recognise it for hers. ‘* You will find 
me better to-night. But why are you so 
late!’ 

“ You will, perhaps, find me too early,’ 


” 


. 


said 


I, placing myself resolutely beside her chair, 
“unless you are disposed to annul the instru- 
ment with which you have been pleased to 
complete the measure of your husband's 
miseries. 
shudder ; do not faint 


Do not tremble, Madam; do not 
You have no personal 
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injury to apprehend. I am come here, a 
broken-hearted man, to learn my award of life 
or death.” And, in spite of my false courage, 
I staggered to the wall, and leaned against it 
for support. 

«“* My brothers are absent,’ faltered Mary. 
‘T have no counsellor at hand, to act as media- 
tor between us.’ 

“For which reason I hazard this appeal. I 
am here to speak with my own lips to your 
own ears, to your own heart. Let its unbiass- 
ed impulses condemn me or absolve me. Do 
not decide upon the suggestions of others.” 

“*] have decided,’ murmured Mrs. War- 
grave, ‘ irrevocably.’ 

“ No, you have not /” said I, again approach- 
ing her; “for you have decided without lis- 
tening to the defence of your husband, to the 
appeal of nature. Mary, Mary! have you so 
soon forgotten the vows of eternal union 
breathed in the presence of God? On what 
covenant did you accept my hand, my name, 
my tenderness! On that of a merciful com- 
promise with the frailties of human nature; 
‘for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health.’ It has been for 
worse, for I have been perverse, and wayward, 
and mad ; it has been for poorer, for my good 
name is taken from me; it has been for sick- 
ness, for a heavy sickness is on my soul. But 
is the covenant less binding? Are you not 
still my wife!—my wife whom I adore,—my 
wife whom I have injured,—my wife, whose 
patience I would requite by a whole life of 
homage and adoration—my wife who once 
vowed a vow before the Lord, that, forsaking 
all other, she would cleave to me alone? 
Mary, no human law can contravene this 
primal statute. Mary, you have no right to 
cast from you the father of your child.” 

“*Tt is for my child’s sake that [ seek to 
withdraw from his authority,’ said Mrs. War- 
grave, with more firmness than might have 
been expected; a firmness probably derived 
from the contact of the innocent and helpless 
being she pressed to her bosom. ‘No! I can- 
not live with you again; my confidence is 
gone, my respect diminished. This boy, as 
his faculties become developed, would see me 
tremble in your presence; would learn that I 
fear you; that” 

“That you despise me! speak out, Madam; 
speak out !” 

“*That I pity you,’ continued Mary, reso- 
lutely ; ‘that I pity you, as one who has the 
reproach of blood upon his hand, and the ac- 
cusation of ruffianly injury against a woman 
on his conscience.’ 

“And such are the lessons you will teach 
him; lessons to lead him to perdition, to dam- 
nation; for, by the laws of the Almighty, 
Madam, however your kindred or your law- 
yers may inspire you, the father, no less than 
the mother, must be honoured by his child.” 
« «Jt is a lesson I would scrupulously with- 
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hold from him: and, to secure his ignorance, 
it is needful that he should live an alien from 
his father’s roof. Wargrave, our child must 
net grow up in observation of our estrange- 
ment.’ 

“ Then, by Heaven, my resolution is taken! 
Still less shall his little life be passed in watch- 
ing the tears shed by his mother for the vic- 
tim of an adulterous passion! You have ap- 
pealed to the laws: by the laws let us abide. 
The child is mine, by right, by enforcement. 
Live where you will—defy me from what 
shelter you please; but this little creature 
whom you have constituted my enemy, re- 
mains with me! Surrender him to me, or 
dread the consequences !” 

“You did not!” I incoherently gasped, seiz- 
ing Wargrave by the arm, and dreading, | 
knew not what. 

“Have I not told you,” he replied, in a 
voice which froze the blood in my veins, 
“that, before quitting home, I had swallowed 
half a bottle of Madeira! My frame was 
heated, my brain maddened! I saw in the 
woman before me only the minion, the mour- 
ner of Horace Cavendish. J had no longer a 
wife.” 

“ And you dared to injure her!” 

“ Right boy ; that is the word,—dared ! It 
was cowardly, was it not! brutal, monstrous ! 
Say something that may spare my own bitter 
self-accusations !” 

Involuntarily I released myself from his 
arm. 

“Yes! Mary, like yourself, prepared her- 
self for violence at my hands,” continued War- 
grave, scarcely noticing the movement; “ for 
instinctively she attempted to rise and ap- 
proach the bell ; but, encumbered by the child, 
or by her own weakness, she fel! back in her 
chair. ‘ Don’t wake him!’ said she, in a faint, 
piteous voice, as if, after all, kis helplessness 
constituted her best defence. 

“ Give him up,then,at once. Do you think 
I do not love him! Do you think I shall be 
less careful of him than yourself? Give him 
up to his father.” 

“ For a moment, as if overcome, she seemed 
attempting to unclasp the little hand which, 
even in sleep, clung tenderly to her night- 
dress. For a moment she seemed to recognise 
the irresistibility of my claim. 

“ The carriage waits, said I sternly. Where 
is his nurse?” 

“*T am his nurse,’ cried Mary, bursting into 
an agony of tears. ‘I will go withhim. To 
retain my child, I will consent to live with 
you again.’ 

“With me? Am I a worm, that you think 
to trample on me thus! Live with me,whom 


you have dishonoured with your pity, your 
contempt ; your preference of another! Rather 
again stand arraigned before a criminal tri- 
bunal, than accept such a woman as my 


wife !” 
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“* Asa servant, then; let me attend as a 
servant on this little creature, so dear to me, 
80 precious to me, so feeble, so’ 

“Is it Cavendish’s brat, that you plead for 
him so warmly?” cried I, infuriated that even 
my child should be preferred to me. And | 
now attempted to remove him by force from 
her arms. 

“*Help! help! help!’ faltered the feeble, 
half-fainting mother. But no one came, and | 
persisted. Did you ever attempt to hold a 
struggling child—a child that others were 
struggling to retain—a young child—a soft, 
frail, feeble child? And why did she resist! 
Should not she, woman as she was, have known 
that mischief would arise from such contact? 
She who had tended those delicate limbs, that 
fragile frame? The boy wakened from his 
sleep—was screaming violently. He strug- 
gled, and struggled, and moaned, and gasped. 
But, on a sudden, his shrieks ceased. He was 
still, silent, breathless” 

* Dead !” cried I. 

“So she imagined at the moment, when, at 
the summons of her fearful shrieks, the ser- 
vants rushed into the room. But no, I had not 
again become a murderer; anew curse was in 
store forme. When medical aid was procured, 
it was found that a limb was dislocated; the 
spine injured ; the boy a cripple for life !” 

“W chat must nave been his father’s re- 
morse !” 

“ His father was spared the intelligence.-- 
It was not for fourteen months that I was re- 
moved from the private madhouse, to which, 
that fatal night, I was conveyed, a raving ma- 
niac. The influence of wine, passion, horror, 
had indaced epilepsy; from which I was only 
roused toa state of frenzy. Careful treatment 
and solitude gradually restored me. Legal 
steps had been taken by the Brabazon family 
during my confinement: and my mutilated boy 
is placed, by the Court of Chancery, under the 
guardianship of his mother. For some time 
after my recovery I became a wanderer on the 
continent, with the intention of wasting the 
remnants of my blighted existence in restless 
obscurity. But I soon felt that the best pro- 
pitiation, the best sacrifice to offer to my injured 
wife and child, was an attempt to conquer, for 
their sake, an honourable position in society. 
I got placed on full-pay in a regiment appointed 
to a foreign station. I made over to my boy 
the whole of my property. I pique myself 
on living on my pay,—on drinking no wine,— 
on absenting myself from all the seductions of 
society. I lead a life of penance, of penitence, 
of pain. But, someday or other, my little vic- 
tim will learn the death of his father, and fee] 








that he devoted his wretched days to the duties 
of an honourable profession, in order to spare 
him further dishonour as the son of a suicide. 

“Thank God !” was my murmured ejacula- 
tion, when at this moment I perceived the boat 
of the Astrea; whose approach enabled me to 
cover my emotion with the bustle of parting. 


Scotia. 


There was not a word of consolation—of pal- 
liation, to be offered to such a man. He had 
indeed afforded me a fearful commentary on 
my text. Never before had I duly appreciated 
the perils and dangers of Wine! 

* And it is to such a stimulus,” murmured 
I, as I slowly rejoined my companions, “ that 
judge and juror recur for strength to inspire 
their decrees; to such an influence, that captain 
and helmsman turn for courage in the storm ; 
to such a counsellor, the warrior refers his ma- 
neeuvres on the day of battle; nay, that the 
minister, the chancellor, the sovereign himself, 
dedicate the frailty of their nature! That 
human life, that human happiness, should be 
subjected toso devilish an instrument! Against 
all other enemies, we fortify ourselves with 
defence; to this master-fiend, we open the 
doors of the citadel.” 

My meditations were soon cut short by the 
joyous chorus of a drinking-song, with which 
Lord Thomas’s decoctions inspired the shat- 
tered reason of the Commandants, superior and 
inferior, of His Majesty’s Ship the Astrea. 


” 


—_—~—»>__- 
Fiom the Westminster Review. 
NOVA SCOTIA.* 


THE maritime energy of mankind was ne- 
cessarily confined within most narrow limits, 
till the discovery of the compass,—or, rather, 
till the period when that instrument was first 
brought into general use; for the time of its 
invention is shrouded in mystery, and the name 
of its discoverer a secret. Among numerous 
assertions and conjectures, it is reported to 
have been known to an Emperor of China 
1120 years before the Christian era ;f to have 
been in use in the days of Solomon;f{ to have 
been known to the Greeks and Romans; and 
to have been merely brought by Vasco de Ga- 
ma into Enrope from the coast of Africa, where 
he found it in use among the Arabians who 
traded with the African nations.§ To recon- 
cile opinions so conflicting and laying claim to 
such high antiquity, is impossible ; and to elicit 
truth from them, hopeless. Time may disclose 
facts that have been long hidden in darkness; 
on time, therefore, must t depe nd al] addition to 
the present stock of knowledge on this subject. 

The introduction of the compass into general 
use was, as might be expected, accomplished 
gradually ; priority being claimed by the Spa- 
niards among the European nations. If the 
aws called Las Leyes de Partidas be entitled 
to the date attributed to them, the invention 
was not sony anown, but was in use oma the 
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seamen of that nation, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century; because in one of those 
laws there is the following passage, asi como 
los marineros se guian en la noche abscura 
por el aguja, ‘as mariners steer in dark nights 
by means of the compass,’ plainly indicating 
that it was in common use, Whatever may 
be the degree of credit which this evidence 
deserves, the use of the compass was probably, 
at that early period, confined to short voyages, 
and cannot be considered to have obtained 
general adoption, or to have been used on the 
ocean, until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Equal doubt and obscurity attach to the in- 
vention and the inventor of sea charts, nor can 
the various improvements in their construction 
be always awarded to the lawful owners; the 
variations are many and progressive; the im- 
provements are visible, and can often be traced 
toa definite period of introduction, but con- 
temporary history has neglected to couple the 
name of the inventor with that of the disco- 
very ; and this absence of proof has afforded an 
ample field for the conjecture of modern writers, 
who have too often supplied facts by fictions, 
and substituted prejudice and opinion for lucid 
arguments and sound conclusions. Many were 
the grades through which the chart had to pass 
in the progress from rudeness to the beauty 
and exactness which it has now attained; the 
genius of the mechanic, the learning of the 
philosopher, the intrepidity of the seaman, and 
the patronage of princes, have all been taxed 
to increase its perfection and complete its 
utility. 

A modern chart, if it detail a survey of any 
considerable extent, is generally accompanied 
by a book of instructions, in which the dangers 
included within the limits of the survey are 
described, and the bearings of remarkable ob- 
jects on the coast assigned. The work, how- 
ever, of Mr. Lockwood assumes a more exten- 
sive character, and includes in its object a 
geographical description of the provinces to 
which it relates. 

Under the term Nova Scotia was originally 
comprehended not only the province which 
still bears that name, but New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edward’s Island; 
being between Lat. 43° and 49° N.; Long. 60° 
and 70° W.; 400 miles in length, and of va- 
rious breadths, from 40 to 150 miles. In 1784, 
this was divided into two governments, viz. 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; and in this 
reduced extent, Nova Scotia measures 240 
miles in length, and from thirty to sixty miles 
in breadth. Joined to the main land by a nar- 
now isthmus at the northern extremity of the 
Bay of Fundy, the province of Nova Scotia is 
a peninsula, and lies to the westward of New 
Brunswick. Its discovery is generally attri- 


buted to Sebastian Cabot, about the year 1497, 
while he was in the employ of our Henry the 
Seventh ; but that prince, as well as several ot 
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his successors, appear to have set little value 
on the discovery, for no attempt was made to 
render it useful to the country. The first 
effort to form a settlement upon it, was made 
by the French in the year 1598, when the 
Marquis de la Roche landed a large body of 
convicts upon Sable island ; but a great portion 
of these unfortunate creatures perished for 
want, the remainder were conveyed back to 
France, and the attempt to settle proved totally 
unsuccessful. Persuaded of the value of a 
settlement on this spot, and undismayed by 
former misfortunes, the French renewed the 
speculation, and with better success, within 
six yearsafterwards. In 1604, MM. De Monts, 
Champlain, Petrincourt, and numerous settlers 
arrived from France, landed on the main land 
of the province, and after surveying it minutely, 
founded the town of Port Royal, now called 
Annapolis; took formal possession of the coun- 
try, which they named Acadia; and De Monts 
assumed the character of Governor, acting 
under the commission of the King of France. 
This colony, however, disappointed the expec- 
tation of all the parties engaged in its settle- 
ment; it had but a ten year’s duration, for 
jealousies and feuds soon sprang up between 
the inhabitants of the new colony and those of 
New England, their immediate neighbours. 
As usually happens, acts of irritation and ag- 
gression were numerous on both sides; which 
led in 1614 to open hostilities, the colony be- 
ing in that year destroyed by a New England 
force, under the command of Sir Charles Argal, 
who destroyed the patent of the King of France, 
and removed the greater part of the settlers 
into the province of Canada. Nova Scotia was 
finally ceded to England by the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the cession was confirmed by 
that of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. In the fol- 
lowing year, Governor Cornwallis left Eng- 
land with 4000 settlers, landed at Chebucto 
Harbour, and founded the city of Halifax. 
From this period and to this circumstance 
must be attributed the improvement of the 
colony. The situation of Halifax was well 
chosen for the purposes of general government, 
and for the prosecution of every branch of 
trade both internal and external, Port Royal, 
though seated on a fine and spacious harbour, 
was deficient in many important requisites for 
becoming a good and effective seat of govern- 
ment toa new establishment, or for the pro- 
motion of other than a limited trade, confined 
chiefly to a peculiar branch. Such is the 
opinion of most persons conversant with the 
subject, and it is believed that the fur trade 
constituted the leading motive of France in 
the attempt to establish the colony. At this 
time the province had received little benefit 
from the labour of clearing, and exhibited one 
vast forest of tall and majestic trees, the 
growth of ages, intersected here and there 
with what are called barrens, or tracks of land 
covered with weeds and moss. The axe and 
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the saw were extensively wanted to prepare 
this wilderness, and render it fit to become the 
habitation of man. 

The hills or highlands, for there are no 
mountains, generally run in a direction from 
N. to S.; sometimes, like the Horton chain, 
terminating in bold and rocky cliffs upon the 
coast, but no where exceeding 600 feet in 
height, which is the measurement of Ardoise 
hill between Halifax and Windsor. The hills 
which lie in the interior, and run through the 
counties of Queen’s, Annapolis, and Shelburne, 
are said to exhibit traces of volcanic action; 
these are known by the name of the Blue 
Mountains. Although many large tracts of 
land have been brought into a state of cuitiva- 
tion, there remains a large portion in its primi- 
tive condition,—a wild and savage wilderness. 
There is certainly much poor land in the pro- 
vince, but its quantity has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Limestone is very generally distri- 
buted throughout the province, and has been 
used with singular effect in the improvement 
of some of the cold wet soils. 

Some inconvenience is felt from the singu- 
larity of the climate; in which a severe winter 
of some months duration, is succeeded, with- 
out any gradual increase in temperature, by a 
summer of intense heat. Viewed in conjunc- 
tion with the position of the country on the 
globe, the circumstance is remarkable, and it 
may rationally be expected that the amelio- 
ration of the climate will keep pace with the 
increase of cultivation, and the extension of 
improvement. The severity of the winter is 
probably increased by the dampness of the 
ground, shaded as it is from the rays of the 
sun by the foliage of the countless myriads 
of trees by which the face of the country is 
so abundantly covered. The leaves fall and 
are decomposed upon the moss and other vege- 
table matter which covers the surface of the 
ground, and thus add to the dampness of the 
soil, which is likewise increased by the attrac- 
tion of the forests. The clouds arrested in 
their progress by the attraction ot the trees on 
the highlands, discharge their burthen of wa- 
ter, and deluge the land with floods. But 
these are evils which will be overcome by time, 
labour, and industry. , 

As the chief object of the present article is 
to point out the local advantages which the 
situation of Nova Scotia offers for trade and 
internal intercourse, that end will be best 
answered by describing some of the most pro- 
minent harbours, bays, and rivers that encircle 
and intersect the province, with such equality 
of distribution, that out of 15,617 square miles 
of which it is composed, there is no point that 
is more than thirty miles distant from naviga- 
ble water. It will be desirable to begin at 
the boundary line which divides Nova Scotia 
from New Brunswick, proceed onwards to the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, and return to the 
westward in an opposite direction; after 
which the harbours and settlements on the 
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northern, and on the eastern coast to its ex- 
tremity, will remain for the completion of the 
survey. 

The line of demarkation commences upon 
the sea coast in lat. 45° 10’ N., lon. 66° 50 W,, 
at the island of Grand Manan, which lies in the 
entrance into the Bay of Fundy, about two 
leagues from the main land. This island, 
important from its position, is about fourteen 
miles in length, and from seven to nine miles 
in breadth, and contains 37,000 acres. Covered 
with timber of the best quality, and thinly 
populated by some settlers from the United 
States, amounting to about 380 persons, the 
inconveniences arising from damps, fogs, and 
heavy rains, are found here as in Nova Scotia; 
the vicissitudes of the climate are nearly the 
same, but from the beneficial] influence of the 
sea air, the winters are not so severe. The 
shore is very bold and craggy on all sides, 
particularly on the western, where the cliffs 
present a formidable appearance, rising 600 
feet above the level of the sea, and afford but 
one small inlet, called Dark Cove, that will 
prove an asylum even to boats. Whale Cove, 
on the northern shore, equally abrupt and 
bold, may be used as a harbour in southerly 
gales, where ships may wait for tides, in safety, 
in from fifteen to twenty-five fathoms. The 
qualities of the soil of this small island are 
known to be excellent, and from the best au- 
thority, that of the farmers who have settled 
upon it. The dangers around Grand Manan 
are numerous, and were till very recently, 
but imperfectly known or inaccurately laid 
down in the charts. 


‘No chart extant shows the dangers of Manan : 
no book of directions that I have ever seen, ex- 
plains the courses and rates of the tides. The 
repeated instances of shipwreck arising mostly 
from deficient informatioa concerning these dan- 
gers and tides, drew from the merchants of St. 
John’s city an application to the Lords of the 
Admiralty for a survey of the Bay of Fun- 
dy.’—p. 94. ‘ 

To supply this deficiency the Admiralty 
published a survey of the Bay of Fundy, com- 
posed of three sheets; of the coast of Nova 
Scotia, in thirteen sheets; and of the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence, comprising three sheets, 
each of which may be purchased separately. 
This extensive survey was made by the late 
Captain Hurd, Messrs. De Barre and Lock- 
wood, Captain Bayfield, all of the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain; and the Port of St. Pierre 
Island, by Lieutenant Thouars of the Royal 
Navy of France. The plans or charts of the 
harbours, seven in number, contained in Mr. 
Lockwood's work, are clear, correct, and ex- 
ceedingly neat in the execution; but as the 
names of the most prominent harbours only 
are engraved, though all are laid down upon 
the charts, their value and utility are greatly 
reduced, and they can be viewed in scarcely 


any other light than as mere skeletons. Should 
this work be reprinted by the Admiralty with 
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additions, that of a few more names placed 
ainst the smaller harbours would prove both 
valuable and acceptable. 

Ten miles distant from Grand Manan is a 
large and deep bay which retains its Indian 
name of Passamaquoddy; the entrance being 
formed by Campo Bello on the south, and 
Spruce and White Islands on the north. It 
is three miles in breadth, and contains within 
itharbours equal toany in the world for safety, 
convenience, and the general purposes of com- 
merce. The harbours in this fine bay are well 
situated for the lumber trade, the fishery, 
and for ship-building, in consequence of the 
large supply of good timber which abounds on 


the shores of the bay, and the great rise of 


the tide which takes place, an advantage of 
great value for the construction of docks and 
the purposes of ship-building. The upper end 
of the bay terminates in the river St. Croix, 
which branches out into three channels, mak- 
ing considerable angles with each other. It 
is here that the British and American territo- 
ries meet; the boundary line between which, 
was to be drawn from the head of this river. 
But the river, like Cerberus, is triple headed, 
and this circumstance threw triple difficulty 


in the way of the negociators, as to which of| 


the branches should be considered to be the 
head, and the settlement of the question has 
employed the subtlety of the diplomatists of 
both countries. “The land about the upper 
end of this bay is very good; the timber of 
the best quality, and very abundant. St. An- 
drew’s is a handsome town, standing on the 
river St. Croix, and has some advantages of 
climate which make it a desirable spot, the 
principal one being the absence of the.dense 
fogs by which many other parts of the province 
are annoyed. ‘The harbour, unnoticed by Mr. 
Lockwood, has only six feet water at ebb tide, 
and the town is built at too great a distance 
from the sea; disadvantages of magnitude, 
and obstructions to its ever becoming a port 
of consequence. Beaver harbour, or Port Par- 
ker, as it is sometimes called, lies to the east 
of Passamaquoddy bay, distant three leagues. 
The harbour, exposed to the southerly winds, 
might be improved at a little expense. The 
town was founded by about 8 or 900 refugees, 
and is well chosen for carrying on the fishery. 
On the western side of the harbour the descen- 
dants of four Dutch families, who in 1793 pur- 
chased 5,000 acres, are doing well. 

From Beaver harbour to St. John’s river 
distant twelve leagues E. N. E., the coast is 
bold and rocky, but of moderate height, and 
entirely free from danger. The city of St. 
John, on the north side of the Bay of Fundy, 
and forty-five miles distant from the Island of 
Grand Manan, stands on an irregular descent, 
with a southern aspect, and on entering the 
river presents an imposing and agreeable ap- 
pearance. It is built on the east side of the 
harbour within two miles of Partridge island, 
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the river, breaks the sea, and shelters it from 
all winds, It is rendered exceedingly pleasant 
from its peculiar situation; being built on a 
neck of land, and almost surrounded by the 
sea. The streets cross each other at right 
angles, and are about sixty feet in breadth, 
each house having at least a sixty feet frontage, 
and a depth of 120 feet; but there are many 
that are far larger and more spacious. No 
place on the north side of the Bay of Fundy 
possesses equal advantages with this for be- 
coming a place of general trade, on account 
of the river, which extends much further into 
the country than any other, as well as of the 
large tracts of land which border its shores, 
equal in point of excellence to any in America 
for breeding live stock, the production of grain, 
or the quantity and quality of its timber; the 
lumber trade might here be prosecuted to any 
extent, and in ship-building it might vie with 
New England. The harbour of St. John has 
from 7 to 10 fathoms water, good anchorage 
and a excellent beach; it never freezes up 
for when the river above the falls is broken, 
the great force of the tide dashes the ice to 
pieces so completely that it never does any 
injury to the shipping. About a mile above 
the town there is a large fall or rapid, oeca- 
sioned by sume rocks which encroach upon 
the river and confine it at this place. When 
the flood has risen twelve feet in the harbour 
below, the falls are smooth, and continue pass- 
|able for twenty minutes; and from hence the 
river is navigable for more than seventy miles 
| for vessels of from 80 to 100 tons burthen. 
| From the middle of April till the beginning 
of June, in consequence of the heavy rains 
jand the melting of the snow, the falls are im- 
passable for vessels bound up the river, the 
tide not rising to their level; and owing to 
| the strong current that runs through the har- 
| bour at that period, vessels often find a diffi- 
culty in entering it, unless assisted by afavour- 
able wind. At a distance of sixty thiles fro: 
the sea, the river communicates with a very 
large, deep, and beautiful sheet of water called 
the Grand Lake, situated on its eastern side, 
and navigable into the river. 











The rise of the 
tide in this Lake is four feet; the lands on its 
banks are remarkable for their goodness and 
fertility; it is abundantly stocked with nume- 
rous kinds of fish; and in fact possesses most of 
the requisites for constituting a prosperous 
settlement. 

The Bay of Fundy, which is not described 
in Mr. Lockwood's work, continues of various 
breadths from six to fifteen leagues, and has 
throughout its course a great depth of water. 
It is divided by the land into two distinct 
arms, the largest of which is called the Basin 
of Mines, and the other Chignecto Bay. The 
Basin of Mines takes a course nearly due east, 
for eighty miles in length, receiving the 
waters of several rivers, and having a rise and 
fall of the tide continually increasing as it ad- 








which lying directly opposite the entrance o: 





vances, till it is equal, at its head, to seventy 
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feet perpendicular. An advantage of magni- 
tude results from this great rise of the tide, 
which makes several rivers both in this and in 
the N. E. branch of the bay navigable for a 
great distance into the country. One fact 
here is curious and worthy of remark; Vert 
Bay on the Gulf of St. Lawrenée, is divided 
from the Basin of Mines by a narrow neck of 
land, and is not more than twenty miles dis- 
tant from it, yet the tides rise only eight feet 
perpendicular, being sixty-two feet minus the 
rise in the Basin of Mines. Chignecto Bay, 
the other arm or head of the Bay of Fundy, 
takes a N. E. course from the point of separa- 
tion, flowing through a space of fifty miles, 
and receiving the waters of some rivers of 
considerable magnitude, the largest of which 
is called the Petudiac. Of the Bay of Fundy, 
generally, it may be affirmed, that the tides 
rise higher than in any other part of America, 
rushing with great velocity into the rivers, 
bays, and harbours, and depositing large 
masses of alluvial matter, the origin of those 
tracts of rich marsh land which abound in the 
whole of the district surrounding it, which is 
the most populous and productive in the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia. There is no vestige of 
the French village of Mines remaining, ex- 
cept the cellars of the houses, a few old orch- 
ards, and that constant appendage to an 
Acadian settlement, groups of willows.* Most 
of the land here is in good tillage, and there 
are 4,000 acres of diked land, besides salt 
marshes and other pastures. Coal, limestone, 
and other valuable minerals are abundant 
round the head of the bay; and between the 
towns of St. John and Digby, a steam-packet 
three times a week has been established. 
Returning down the Bay of Fundy to the 
westward, no harbour occurs till nearly op- 
posite St. John’s river, where stands that of | 
Annapolis, one of the noblest in the world ; 
the entrance formed by two capes or head- 
lands, perfectly sheltered from all winds, and 
having a depth of from twenty to thirty 
fathoms. The entrance is nearly a mile in 
breadth, and has a strong current both upon 
ebb and flood tide, and the shore is so steep 
that a ship may run her bowsprit against the 
rocks and be in ten fathoms water. This 
basin is twenty miles in circumference and 
capable,of holding a great number of ships, 
and on its shore is built the handsome town of 
Digby. From the basin to the Bay of Anna- 
polis is a distance of twelve miles up a deep 
and narrow river. The town, built on a 
peninsula projecting for a considerable dis- 
tance into the water, and which forms two 
handsome basins, has not much increased 
either in size or population. The air of this 
and of some other parts of the county of Anna- 
polis is very salubrious, and the timber re- 
markably fine in growth and excellent in 
quality. 





* Bouchette’s Survey of the British Settlements ir 
North America, Vol Ll 
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Passing south-west from Annapolis, atter- 
tion is arrested by the fine deep bay and river 
of St. Mary, in the county of Sydney. The 
township of St. Mary contains about 280,000 
acres, the quality of which in the interior is 
good ; but along the coast there is much that 
is barren and stony. Some of the land in this 
county is equal to any in the province, and 
there are 120,000 acres of the best quality 
ungranted by the government. The river is 
difficult of access in.consequence of a bar 
across its mouth with twelve feet water on it, 
and which at very low ebb tides has scarcely 
eleven feet. At a distance of about twelve 
miles it divides, and flows through a finely 
wooded country, the timber of which is of the 
soundest and most valuable description, and 
easily floated down to Sherbrook by means of 
the various branches of the river. The town 
of Sherbrook, at the head of the river, which 
is navigable up to it for ships of 100 tons, is 
only twelve miles distant from the sea, and 
has long carried on a profitable lumber trade. 
From the many local advantages of this town, 
among which may be enumerated some good 
roads, it is probable that it will at no very dis- 
tant period of time be raised into commercial! 
eminence. Country Harbour is also in the 
township of St. Mary; it is navigable for 
ships of the first class for twelve miles from 
the entrance into Sandwich bay in which it is 
situated. The landsaround this harbour were 
granted in 1783 to the soldiers of the South 
Carolina regiment, after it was disbanded ; 
but these men possessed neither industry nor 
perseverance, and after exhausting their stores 
of provisions and other necessaries, left the 
settlement, with the exception of two or three 
families which remained, and who are now the 
possessors of some fine and valuable property. 
At Guysborough or Manchester the fishing is 
carried on so extensively and profitably, that 
no more land has been brought under tillage 
than is necessary for the supply of the popula- 
tion of the district; which makes a favourable 
opening for the exertions of those who might 
be disposed to direct their attention to agricul.- 
tural pursuits. The situation of the town and 
the effect of the surrounding scenery are 
beautiful. It stands near the entrance, on the 
western side of the lower basin of Milford 
Haven; and as the country on each side has 
been cleared many years, the forest has been 
exchanged for extensive meadows, such tim- 
ber only remaining as is beneficial for the 
land or advantageous to the landscape. The 
harbour of Milford Haven, unnoticed in the 
work under consideration, stands at the head 
of Chedabucto bay ; it has a narrow entrance, 
and is rendered difficult of access on account 
of a bar across it, which at low water has only 
eighteen feet upon it. A spacious basin, half 
a mile wide and three miles long, completely 
sheltered from all winds and affording good 
inchorage, immediately succeeds. After pass- 
ing through a narrow channel about two 
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miles in length, another harbour more spa- 
cious than the former, measuring from four to 
five miles, opens to the seaman, the whole 
way being navigable for ships of 500 tons 
burthen. It is on the western side of this 
basin that the town of Guysborough is so pic- 
turesquely situated. 

From St. Mary's Bay, the coast lies nearly 
due north and south, and its south-western 
extremity is exposed to the uncontrolled force 
of the western ocean; from the inroads of 
which, it presents a very rugged and broken 
appearance. Off this coast, and within sight 
of land, lie the Seal Islands, truly dangerous 
from the number of currents which prevail 
around them. The largest is two miles long 
from N. to S. and lies at the entrance into the 
Bay of Fundy ; — a light-house on the south- 
ern end of this island is much wanted, not 
only for avoiding the dangers of the island 
itself, but as a preservative against others in 
its vicinity which have proved fatal. Among 
these is the Blonde rock, two miles south of 
the island, and so called from his Majesty's 
ship of that name having been lost upon it in 
1777; and some heavy and dangerous over- 
falls, lying about a mile to the westward, 
which break, and present an alarming appear- 
ance. 

From the southern extremity of the Penin- 
sula, the coast rages nearly E. N. E. and W. 
S. W. with little variation, as far as Cape 
Canso, the eastern extremity, along a space of 
about 300 miles, abounding in excellent har- 
bours at short distances from each other 
throughout the entire line. Of these, Bar- 
rington, which lies eastward of Seal Island, 
has a flourishing settlement upon its margin, 
with from four to five thousand inhabitants. 
Here is some of the stony land against which 
so much has frequently been said ; but the ex- 
cellence of the pasturage enables the inhabit- 
ants to keep a large stock of cattle, and they 
enjoy not only the necessaries of life in plenty, 
but many of its luxuries. Six leagues N. E. 
of Barrington Bay is Shelburne, the finest har- 
bour in Nova Scotia; easy of access, cf perfect 
security, and affording safe anchorage for the 
largest class of shipping. It is sheltered from 
the winds; and protected against the fury of 
the waves by McNutt’s Island, lying at the 
entrance, and on which is placed a light-house, 
the lantern rising 125 feet above the level of 
the sea. The first settlement was made in 
1764 by Alexander McNutt and others, who 
had received a grant of 100,000 acres of land 
in the neighbourhood of this harbour ; but these 
people did little more than improve the land 
at its entrance. In 1783, at the close of the 
war with America, a large number of families 
emigrated to this spot, and pleased with the 
spacious harbour, began to build the town. 
These infatuated people expended their for- 
tunes in extravagant buildings without object 
or consideration. In 1784, the population ex- 
ceeded 12,000 inhabitants ; in 1516, they were 
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only 374 persons in the town and suburbs. 
Their object was to draw the leading persons 
of the province to this spot, and to make it the 
seat of government of the province; but in 
this they were disappointed, and most of them 
reduced to poverty and the victims of their own 
folly, returned into the Uuited States where 
they finally settled. ‘The misfortune of these 
people,’ says Mr. Morris the late surveyor-ge- 
neral of the province, ‘arose principally from 
their being unfit for either farming or fishing, 
as they had accumulated their property by 
commerce ; and in the frenzy of enthusiasm, 
were led to imagine, that a great town with 
spacious streets and commodius buildings would 
attract the stranger, and pave the way to its 
greatness. In the short space of two years, 
they had dissipated their fortunes, amounting, 
it is supposed, to no less than 500,000U. sterling.’ 
Such was the rise, the grandeur, and the de- 
cay of this splendid settlement; to the actors 
engaged in it the result was misery and ruin, 
to future settlers it will be instruction and 
warning. About five miles east of this settle- 
ment, is a salmon fishery, noted for the extraor- 
dinary quantity of fish which it contains. 
Many other good harbours lie on this coast, 
along the line to Halifax ; on all of which set- 
tlements have been made, and a foundation 
laid for future prosperity. At present more 
than one-half of the export trade, and nearly 
the whole of the import, is carried on at Hali- 
fax. In 1828 the imports amounted to 733,3921., 
which employed 544 vessels and 3,340 men ; 
and the exports, exclusive of the coasting 
trade, to 246,852. carried on in 553 vessels 
containing 61,511 tons, and navigated by 3,323 
men. There were 150 vessels belonging to 
this port in 1828; 73 of which were square- 
rigged, and 77 schooners. The direction of 
the trade of the port will be seen by the dis- 
position of the vessels; 70 were employed in 
the West Indian trade; 4 between Great Bri- 
tian and Halifax; 6 in the trade with other 
European states and with Brazil; and the re- 
mainder in the fisheries. Owing to the almost 
exclusive attention paid to this port, its pros- 
perity and increase have been greatly extend- 
ed; in 1790 it contained 700 houses and 4,000 
inhabitants; in 1828 the houses had increased 
to the number of 1,580, and the population to 
14,439 persons. The quality of the land 
throughout the county of Halifax is extremely 
varied, and contains all the grades, from stony 
and barren, to rich and fertile ; of the former, 
are some lands on the shores of St. Margaret's 
Bay ; and of the latter, those round Colchester 
exhibit a fair amd pleasing specimen. This 
latter district is well watered, and abounds in 
coal, limestone, and gypsum. In other parts 
of the county, on the Stewiack River for in- 
stance, veins of coal rise to the surface of the 
earth, and freestone, lime, and slate are found 
in abundance. 

Another great advantage which this country 
possesses, may be found in the number and 
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distribution of its rivers; most of them navi- 
gable through a considerable extent of country, 
which they enrich, beautify, and improve by 
their waters. The largest river in the pro- 
vince is the Shubenacadie, which flows from 
the Grand Lake in the county of Halifax, and 
falls into the sea at Cobequid Bay. It divides 
the counties of Halifax and Hants, and is na- 
vagable for more than thirty miles. The Clyde 
is the most beautiful river in Nova Scotia, 
taking its rise in a chain of lakes in the inte- 
rior, and flowing through a course of 40 miles 
in extent. Many others after pursuing their 
courses through many miles of country, empty 
themselves into the sea at various points, 
where they form spacious harbours for shelter, 
to the preservation of which they mainly con- 
tribute by the force of their currents. Such 
are the Mersey, which falls into Liverpool 
harbour; the Medway and the Shelbnrne, the 
one forming the harbour of Port Medway, and 
the other the noble harbour of Shelburne. 
The Tusket is a valuable river both for com- 
merce and intercourse, in consequence of its 
numerous branches, some of which expand in- 
to lakes, and form extensive harbours; it rises 
in the Blue Mountains, is navigable for ships 
through an extent of ten miles, and for small 
craft through a distance of thirty. 

Such is the outline of this valuable district, 
the commerce of which might be greatly en- 
larged with a little well-directed encourage- 
ment. Hitherto the foreign trade has been 
chiefly confined to Halifax, declared a free 
warehousing port in 1826; but since that pe- 
riod, the same privilege has been extended to 
Sydney and Picton. The former of these is 
situated in a highly cultivated and populous 
country ; and the latter, on the north eastern 
coast, in the county of Cumberland, is fast 
rising in wealth and prosperity. The position 
is well chosen, but the harbour cannot be call- 
ed a good one, because there is a bar across its 
entrance which has but 15 feet water upon it: 
and on the outside of this bar, lies the Middle 
Ground, a shoal only seven feet under water ; 
but beyond the bar the water deepens to 7 
fathoms, which depth continues as far as the 
town. 

As large tracts of public land of the very 
best quality still remain untenanted, sound po- 
licy would seem to dictate that such be sold, 
at a moderate price, as speedily as may be; 
and if the terms were equitable, it would not 
be difficult to find purchasers. The Ameri- 
cans fix 2 dollars per acre as the price of the 
public lands for sale within the United States, 
and experience has taught them that this is as 
fair a price as could be adopted,—one in 
which the interest of both parties to the bar- 
gain has been duly consulted. The experince 
of the American government on this head is so 
extensive, and the result of such continued 
experience under all variety of circumstances 
and in every possible situation, that it must be 
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worth the attention of any state which posses. 
ses, or may hereafter possess, territories in that 
rich, fertile, and beautiful quarter of the 
globe. 


—__— 


THE BRIDE’S RETURN. 


BY H. 5S. B. 





I. 
Sue hath her wish,—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams— 
“Oh mother ! is this home again ? 
How desolate it seems ? 
Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore; 
But oh! the change this sad heart brings,— 
This is my home no more! 


Il. 
“‘T left thee !—like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast,— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 
And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—its wanderings o’er ; 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 

Yet this is home no more! 


11. 
“ Oh mother! sing my childhood songs! 
They fall like summer’s rain 
On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be adi thine again ! 
Speak comfort to me! call me yet 
‘ Thy Mary’—as of yore ; 
Those words could make me half forget-— 
That this is home no more ! 
Iv. 
“ Sit near me! Oh this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 
I feel—as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again ! 
My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o'er 
Thou’rt with me, mother! Oh it seems 
Like home! our home once more! 
v. 
“Oh home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart’s glad youth ? 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth ! 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore !— 
Ye cannot !—mothet, let me weep— 
For this is home no more !”’ 
VL 
Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 
On earth there is no rest— 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 
Of memory in thy breast ! 
A shadow on thy path shall lie 
Where sunshine laugh’d before ; 
Look upwards—to the happy sky ! 
Earth is thy home no more! 
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From the Atheneum. 
MR. LESLIE. 

Leste, the painter, has left England on his 
return to America; he has, we believe, re- 
ceived some appointment in Boston connected 
with the fine arts, but it is not of great value ; 
and had his genius been appreciated here as it 
deserved to be, and a little more encourage- 
ment given, we should, we suspect, have re- 
tained him among us.—Newton, too, it is said, 
is about to follow him. 

The departure of Mr. Leslie from this coun- 
try, announced last week, cannot be passed 
over as an ordinary event; it is, we know, a 
subject of deep and general regret among 
artists, and indeed to all, especially the ad- 
mirers of that elegant and difficult department 
of art, genteel comedy, in which he was so 
pre-eminent. To his personal friends his ab- 
sence can hardly be supplied; and they must 
be left to regret that they shall no longer en- 
joy that society, and those happy hours which 
his private worth, his intelligence, and affec- 
tionate disposition made so delightful and in- 
structive. Mr. Leslie leaves us for a perma- 
nent and honourable situation under the Ame- 
rican Government, in a department in which 
the assistance of his professional talents is re- 
quired. He felt it a duty he owed himself, 
his family, and his country, to give this offer, 
at least, a trial; especially after the flattering 
invitation of the President Jackson, in his letter 
to him, and from the honourable distinction 
which it conveyed. We expressed our fears 
that Mr. Leslie had not been sufficiently pa- 
tronized here; we are informed that in this 
respect he had no reason to complain; that he 
was indeed grateful for the encouragement he 
had received, and that of late his commissions 
increased. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that others entertained the same opinion, 
and that a high-minded nobleman, in no way 
more distinguished than as a liberal friend of 
art—the Earl of Egremont—most generously 
offered him 1000 guineas to paint a companion 
to a picture which he had already executed 
for him. This noble offer wasas nobly refused 
on the part of the artist, who replied, “that to 
receive a commission given under such an im- 
pression, he should consider little better than 
robbery.” It was not without pain that Leslie 
thought of leaving England, so greatly en- 
deared to him; and most of all, he regretted 
his removal from the “only country where 
living art is to be found”—that he should no 
longer behold the talent annually displayed— 
and, in “particular, the works of Chantrey, 
of Wilkie, of Turner, the native freshness of 
the landscapes of Constable, and the grace and 
elegance of the portrait composition of Cha- 
lon.” It is however pleasant to know that his 
admirable works will continue to grace the 
walls of the Royal Academy ; that he has not 
resigned his diploma, and that we may still 
look forward to future gratification from the 
creations of a pencil which has embodied forth, 
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with such congeniality of sentiment—free 
from all common or vulgar feeling—the hu- 
mour and pathos of a Sterne—the chivalrous 
eccentricities of Don Quixotte—the rich, racy, 
worldly wit of Falstaffi—and the elegance and 
refinement of polished life, in his picture of 
* The Grosvenor Family.’ 

Eheu! quam tenui e filo pendct 

Quidquid in vila maxime arridet. 

Soles 
From the United Service Journal. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS’S DEATH. 

Tuts great captain, it will be recollected, 
came to an untimely end on the eve of the 
battle of Lutzen, which was fought on the 16th 
November, 1632 ; but the circumstances of bis 
death have been to this day involved in mys- 
tery. Some writers have ascribed it to the 
machinations of Cardinal Richelieu; others 
have affirmed that he fell by the hands of the 
Duke of Saxe-Luenburg, one of his own 
commanders; or that a page or groom in his 
service shothim; and not a few, that he was 
shot in a sudden discharge of musketry from 
the Austrian advanced posts. A document 
exists, however, amongst the royal archives of 
Sweden, which seems decisive of this long- 
contested question. ‘This is a letter from An- 
dreas Goeding, provost of Werio, a town in 
Gothland, to the then secretary of the archives 
of state. The writer’s narrative is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ When I was in Sexony, in the year 1687, 
a fortunate accident enabled me to discover 
the circumstances accompanying the melan- 
choly end of Gustavus Adolphus. This great 
monarch had rode out for the simple purpose of 
reconnoitring the enemy, attended by a single 
servant. A dense fog prevented him from ob- 
serving a detachment of Austrian troops, who 
fired uponand wounded him, but not mortally. 
The servant, who assisted in bringing him back 
to the camp, consummated his end by a pistol 
shot, and possessed himself of a pair of specta- 
cles, which the king had in daily use in conse- 
quence of the shortness of his sight. I bought 
the spectacles from the deacon of Naumburg; 
and it so happened that, during my stay there, 
the murderer, who was become very advanced 
in years, felt his last hour approaching. The 
goadings of his conscrence, a natura! conse- 
quence of the atrocious murder which he had 
perpetrated, did not allow him a moment's rest. 
He requested my friend, the deacon to whom 
I have just alluded, to come to him, and he 
then confessed his guilt. My information is 
derived from the lips of the deacon himself, 
the party from whom I purchased the specta- 
cles, and [ have deposited them in the Swedish 
archives.” 

There is no reason whatever to question the 
genuineness of the letter ; but still it would be 
desirable to know, whether the Swedish go- 
vernment took any steps, upon its receipt, to in- 
stitute further inquiries on the spot where the 
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murderer died, and whether they ever ascer- 
tained from the deacon of Naumburg himself 
that the circumstances which the provost re- 
lates were in every respect conformable with 
the wretch’s confession. 





THE WIFE. 
BY MRS, C. B, WILSON. 
“ How much the wife is dearer than the bride.” 

Lord Lyttleton. 
She stood beside him, in the spring-tide hour 
When Hymen lit with smiles the nuptial bow’r, 
A downcast, trembling girl ;—whose pulse was 

stirr’d 
By the least murmur, like a frighten’d bird ; 
Timid, and shrinking from each stranger's gaze, 
And blushing when she heard the voice of praise, 
She clung to him as some superior thing, 
And soar’d aloft upon his stronger wing ! 
Now mark the change:—when storm-clouds 
gather fast, 

And man, creation’s lord, before the blast 
Shrinks like a parched scroll or with’ring leaf, 
And turns revolting from the face of grief— 
When, in despair, his scarce uplifted eye, 
Sees foes who linger, fancied friends who fly— 
Woman steps forth, and boldly braves the shock, 
Firm to his interests as the granite rock ; 
Suz stems the wave, unshrinking meets the storm, 
And wears bis guardian angel’s earthly form ! 
And if she cannot check the tempest s course, 
She points a shelter from its ’whelming force! 
When envy’s sneer would coldly blight his name, 
And busy tongues are sporting with his fame, 
Who solves each doubt-—clears every mist away, 
And makes him radiant in the face of day ? 
She who would peril fortune, fame, and life, 
For man, the ingrate—Tur vrvoren Wire. 


ee 


From the Journal of tle Beiles I ettres. 
APHORISMS FROM GOETHE.* 

Tuoven we propose to pay our due respects 
again to this publication, we pause in the mean- 
time to give a specimen of Goethe’s maxims and 
reflections, extracted from the last five volumes 
of his posthumous works. 

Modern poets pour a great deal of water in 
their ink. 

The greatest difficulties are found where they 
are least expected. 

In the works of man, as in those of nature, 
their purpose and design are the proper objects 
of our attention. 

The greatest good that we derive from history 
is that it awakes enthusiasm. 

Literature is a fragment of a fragmert. Of 
all that ever happened, or has been said, but a 
fraction has been written ; and of this la'ter but 
little is extant. 

Shakspeare is dangerous reading to tudding 
talent,—he compels it to reproduce him while it 
fancies it is producing itself. 

Wisdom exists only in truth. 





* Goethe's Posthumous Works, Vols. VI. to X. Lon 


Miscellaneous. 






The smallest hair casts its shadow. 
There are not always frogs where there is 
water, but where we hear them croak we may 
be sure the latter is not far off. 

Many knock at random on the wall with the 
hammer, and fancy they hit the nail on the head 
every time. 

Historical writing is a way of getting rid of 
the past. 

What we do not understand we do not pos- 
sess. 

Foresight is simple, retrospection manifold. 

One who feels not love must learn to flatter, 
or he will never succeed. 

The world is a cracked bell; it rattles, but 
does not ring. 

There are men who never go wrong, because 
they never entertain any sensible project. 

Time is itself an element. 

Let us know the world as we may, it has al- 
ways a day and a night side. 

At all times it is individuals and not the age 
which have influenced knowledge. It was his 
age which poisoned Socrates, his age which con- 
demned Huss to the stake. Ages have always 
been alike. 

What government is the best ?!—that which 
teaches us to govern ourselves. 

Truth is like God; it does not show itself di- 
rectly ; we must seek it in its manifestations. 

Aphorisms in Natural Science. 

The ignorant propose questions which the 
learned have snswered a thousand years ago. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to a new truth 
than an old error. 

Man must persist in the belief that the in- 
comprehensible is comprehensible, otherwise he 
would inquire into nothing. 

Hypotheses are lullabies with which teachers 
hush their pupils asleep. 


——_ 


From the Atheneum. 
African Expedition.—Letters have been 


May, from Fernando Po, where he had been 
obliged to go for the recovery of his health. 
He had been seriously ill, but was so far re- 
covered, that he intended to return in the Al- 
bert man-of-war in a day or two to the brig at 
the mouth of the Niger, where it had been ar- 
ranged that the steam-boats from the interior 
should meet him. The steam-boats had been 
detained up the river for want of water. 
Colonel Nicholls, the Governor of Fernando 
Po, had kindly furnished him with a supply of 
wine and medicines for the invalids. Lander 
expected to be in England in September or 
October. The expedition had suffered severely 
from fever, having lost twenty-five men. It is, 
however, gratifying to learn from other ac- 


counts received about the same time, that the 


reports of the failure of the expedition in its 


commercial objects have been much exagge- 


rated—for the quantity of ivory they bad pro- 


cured would, it was believed, be at least suf- 





don, Schiuss. 





ficient to defray the expense of the expedition. 


received from Richard Lander, dated 8th of 
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From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. LNCHBALD. 


By James Boaden, Esq. 


Mrs. Inchbald, take her all in all, was, by her and an entire levelling of all those bulwarks hy 


eharacter and genius the most remarkable 


lishwoman ofa reeaarkable period. She was the men of higher station, shutting them up alike 


I 
riend of Godwin, Holcroit, and John Keir 


und is seen at this distance as the “ bright there be originally no essential difference in th 


neculiar star” in that constellation of femak 
nius which illustrated the closing years ol 
7 


j 


last century, and shed a farewell radiance on the} ferent from woman, whether the thrifty mana- 


dawning of the present. ‘There is pleasure 
dwelling on the names of these lights—the k 


und the greater: Anne Radclitfe, Johanna 


lie, Mary Wolstoncroft, Hurrict and Sophia|/those of her male friends. But there was wide 


Lee, Charlotte Smith, Letitia Barbauld, 


Hunter, Amelia Opie—in ways how differ 


—Hannah More, and t untortunate 








Robinson ; and, first in the brilliant cluster,/acter, and a high-toned consistent morality, but, 
Mlizabeth mild. Our bla sing ladies| we hesitate to say it, a not very amiable woman 
wave disappeared as rapidly as our great pocts./ For this, her domestic and social position were 
But Mrs. Inchbald was never a_ bluc-stock-| more in fault than her peculiar training. Mrs. 
ing, save in a siagle night of her eccentric life,| Inchbald, a youthful beauty, with a high-spirit, 
1 masgqu vhen dressing the assumed} and the requisite share of vanity, had hardly done 
aracter cost not , Her irbled ¢ lw rangling with the respectable, but unsuitable 
ssions—/for we refuse the name of Memoirs to| gentleman whom she rashly married, and taken 
Ir. Boaden’s piece of patched work—iorms the] to that habit of living well with him which, with 
1ost important additio ely made to those|two-thirds of the world, forms the useful substi- 
rare and sab . , 1 t i men and | tute of empassioned affection, when she was left a 
ymen-to kn themselvy yy displaying b ldless widow. It does not appear that, though 
n, un : real working i yle and} an affectionate and most liberal and dutiful rela- 
sowerful, but lam i , ema tion, she ever loved any ene, as happier women 
tur love; or that any portion of her lonely, though ac- 
The subject of Mr. Boaden’s book, was an un-| tive lie, was spent under the sweet influences oi 
jucated country girl, a stro r actress, early/an entirely confiding and relying sympathy with 
t to her own guidance, and endowed with the! th among whom she moved. Failiag the 
, 80 perilous im ber ¢ ion, of t per onal} natural charities, she found their substitut among 
eauty. who achi j , d for-|the beings of imagination, and wedded Dorrifort 
und ' vut , renius and/and loved with Agnes Primrose and Rebecca. 
it w 1 this m yr y . ssed | But the most creative and subtle imagination can- 
ioral greatn t magnanimity, « not from ideal abstractions, draw the humanizing 
dour, and indep , r 1; and by her| uses of the real beings of one’s own heart, who 
singu rood o t. Yet Mrs. Inchbald| may be kissed and chided, frowned at and wept 
was no impossib i of perfection; she had| over, sinn d against and pardoned for sinning. 
faults enough, and to spare; some of themr the|Her womanly education was never completed ; 
offspring of her virtues. With her acute intellect, | and so far the experiment is not fair. As it was 
ind fine genius, were combined even to excess,| she showed with equal genius, and under great. 


the qualities of a very woman. She was largely) er difficulty, ten times the common sense of most 


endowed with ail t nstincts of the sex; 
thousand vararies, caprices; its zenius for 
‘ . 


quetry; love of admiration; and the romance,| ‘The materials out of which Mr. Boaden has 


rencrosity, caution, frankness, sensibility, tim 
ty, and daringness which distinguish woman. 
Accident made the social discipline of this | 


a tolerably fair experiment of what a female may | of her letters, and a mass of miscellaneous infor- 


be made who shares in manly education. 
mean that education which commences when 


spelling-book is closed, and is carried forward by| first glance, Mr. Boaden’s book is, we own, ex- 
the actual business, and the buffetings and con-| ceedingly provoking. It seems a mere higgledy- 


flicts of life. Seventy years since, the boys 


girls of a small Suffolk farm must have been|rogeneous ingredients, with here and there a 
trained exactly alike; and Mr. Boaden’s heroine morsel of what you have been promised and are 
never was at any school, nor received any edu-|in search of. Oy asecond survey a sort of order 


Museum— Vol. 23. No. 138. 
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cation, save English reading, picked up in some 
furtive way. From this position she passed to 
the stage, where there is acomplete breaking down 
;of the thin party-walls which, in bumble life 
separate the arena in which the sexs are trained, 












































Enag-, which our social forms protect and sequester wo- 


ible; from the knowledge of good and of evil. If 


ge-| mental and moral nature of the sexes; if man, 
the the Bread-Winner, be not always inherently dif- 


in| ger, or the graceful dispenser of the Bread, then 
sser| ought there to have been no distinction between 
Bail-| the tastes and tendencies of Mrs. Inchbald and 


| : 

Mrs.| distur cuiion, though no fairer ¢ xperiment in train- 
| ’ 

nt!/ing could, as society is constituted, have been 


lary|made. ‘The result was a noble, seli-relying char- 











its|of her literary brethren; and enjoyed and dis- 


co-| pensed far more social happiness. 


idi-| constructed this memoir are a diary kept by Mrs. 
Inchbald from girlhood, with candour and fidelity 
idy | unequalled in autobiography ; above two hundred 


We} mation about herself and her associates, which 
the|he was the very man to gather and store. At 






and| piggledy hodge-podge, composed of the most hete- 
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begins to arise from the chaos; but it takes a}to reach those regions of splendour and romance 
third inspection before one discovers the key to| which London has prefigured to so many youth- 
Mr. Boaden’s cypher, and finds that he has at-|ful minds. There seems, from some unexplain- 
tempted, after a fashion all his own, and by a sort | ed cause, to have been a more familiar intercourse 
of chronological arrangement, a strange running | with players, between Standingfield and the Bury 
commentary on Mrs. Inchbald’s fifty years’ re-|and Norwich theatres, than is usucl between the 
cord of her singular life, making her entries a| boards and a well-regulated English farm-house- 
series of pegs on which to hang anecdotes, quo-| Elizabeth's first romantic girlish passion seems 
tations, puns, puzzles, guesses, sly hints, smart | to have been for Mr. Griffiths, the Norwich man- 
retorts, and a few specimens of what, consider-|ager,and probably the first man of \uis own stage. 
ing the source whence it emanates, may fairly be/'‘To this gentlemen she secretly epplied, in her 
called innocent malice. “ Motley is your only | seventeenth year, for an engagement; for now 
wear,” with Mr. Boaden. He labours under the her long-cherished purpose was fixed to see the 
St. Vitus’ Dance ; and is evidently, because of} world, and to be an actress. Her application 
his infirmity, unable to approach any object di- was fortunately fruitless. Mr. Boaden, who is a 
rectly, or to perform the simplest action without} prodigious discoverer of such minute objects as 
a variety of preliminary grimaces, nods, winks,|mare’s nests, and something of a wag withal, just 
and contortions, and comic twitchings of the face,| hints, in his own facetious way, that he “has a 
for which he need not be blamed, since he can-}strong suspicion our Rosalind bad a juvenile pas- 
not help it. Once this stage is got over, he often sion for this gentleman,” knowing that she had 
goes on tolerably well; and his very slovenli- | stolen his picture; and having first read m her 
yess, we suspect, has done more for those who| pocket-book the name of the hero, Griffiths, en- 
would see the real Mrs. Inchbald, with her blem-|tered in separate letters, with the significant 
ishes as well as her beauties about her, than might commentary—“ Each dear letter of thy name is 
have been a.complished by fifty cleverer “dressers.” | harmony.” Mr. Boaden facetiously remarks, that 
Ifhe lays a horrible daub of rouge on one cheek, he it may be so in Wales, but has his own doubts as 
forgets, and blunders on, and leaves the other of} to other places. 
the natural colour. The picture is, indeed, wee About this time, George Simpson, the brother 
likeness, though the dress and accessories are in| of Elizabeth, went upon the stage, in which pro- 
bad taste. He has not marred the finer features |fession he never attained even mediocrity; and 
and nobler proportions he found in his subject;|his conversation and example protably stimulat- 
all the rest is pardonable, and we ge on with him jed his sister, who was now left alcne at Standing- 
swimmingly. | field, the other daughters being all married. In 
Evizasern Simpson,afterwards Mrs. Inchbald,| April, 1772, Mr. Boaden’s heroine took the ad- 
venturous step that ultimately decided her for- 
tunes. She ran away to London without the 
| knowledge of her mother, and with a design of 
‘going upon the stage. She had already seen the 





was born at the farm of Standingfield, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, on the 15th October, 1753. Her 
father died when she was only eight years of age, 
leaving her mother with a numerous family, and 
in cirumstances far from opulent. The family | ; 
were Catholics, in which faith Mrs. Inc!.bald| ‘ers; but at this time she avoided them ; and, aftes 
lived and died. Her religious practice, though|* series of adventures, with which many marvels 


not strict, was more regular than her belief was | 2nd much romance have been interwoven, she, in 
s . ta] ; 
} 


» very few days, made her arrival known to her 





metropolis, when on a visit to her married sis- 


steady and orthodox. 

The girls of the Simpson family were distinguish- | ™ lations. On her former visit she had received 
Saxon beauty—the beauty tradition | poimt d attentions from Mr. Inchbald, a respec- 
. j table comedian of middle age, and they had for 





ed for be auty 
ascribes to fair Rosamond and Jane Shore : golden 
tresses, and the charming and harmonious tea- 
tures, with the dazzlingly fair and delicate com- 
plexions of English gurls. Elizabeth had a con- 


siderable hesitation or impediment in her speech, | ® 
her utterance so indistinct that she | * rence, accepted his addresses; and in a Jittle 


a time corresponded. ‘hese attentions were 
now renewed; and, while labouring with all her 
might to obtain a stage engagement, she, without 
anything resembling affection or exclusive pre- 





which made 
carly shunned society, and found her amusement 
in books. She never attended any school; and, 


month became his wife. Her independent char- 
acter and natural shrewdness breaks strongly out 
in the first of her published letters, which is an 
answer to her admirer, Mr. Inchbald, and writ- 
ten in her eighteenth year. After a few airs 
allowable to a young beauty in love with one man, 
and addressing another verging on forty, for 
whom she cared not one straw, she says, 

“ | find you have seen my thoughts on mar- 
riage ; but as you desire it, | will repeat them 
In spite of your eloquent pen, matrimony still 
appears to me with less charms than terrors 


from the report given of her slovenly manuscripts 
and very deficient orthography, which, w ith whity- 
brown pape r, long frightened theatrical managers 
from her first dramatic pieces, it appears that she 
made no great proficiency in the merely me- 
chanical parts of education. Mr. Boaden thinks 
it singular that, though she shunned company she 
longed to see the world; or, in other words, 
that, tired of the monotony and of the dull 





and ngrrow realities of Standingfield, she should | the bliss arising from it, I doubt not, is supe- 
indalg the more readily the longings of _&| rior to any other—but best not be ventured for 
very young, adventurous, and imaginative gi], (in my opinion) till some little time have prov- 
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ed the emptiness of all other ; which it sel- 
dom fails todo. But to enter into marriage 
with the least reluctance, as fearing you are 
going to sacrifice part of your time, must be 
greatly imprudent: fewer unhappy matches | 
think would be occasioned, if fewer persons 
were guilty of this indiscretion—an indiscretion 
that shocks me, and which I hope Heaven will 
ever preserve me from; as must be your wish, 
if the regard you have professed for me be really 
mine.” 


It is evident that her passion for the stage was 
intimately connected with her violent love for the 
stage-manager: yet she had scarcely ever spo- 
ken to this cnviable and insensible Mr. Griffiths, 
though, during the festivities of Bury fair, on the 
previous year, she had diligently courted oppor- 
tunities of advancing her double interests; and 
tailing, had returned to Standingfield, “ unhappy, 
and very unhappy.” 

“The web of life is of mingled yarn,” says 
one great authority ; and another, the philosopher 
Sancho Panza we believe, that most people are 
neither to be painted black nor white, but with 
good brown ochre. Mrs. Inchbald’s girlish pocket- 
book, which much oftener rises up to do honour 
toher sincerity and honesty than in judgment 
against her, contains the following notices :-— 
“1772, January 22d. Saw Mr. Griffiths’ picture 


28th, stole it; 29th, rather disappointed at not 


receiving a letter from Mr. Inchbald.” Next 
month she went to Bury, and cland« stinely to 


Norwich, and had an i view with Mr. Griffiths, 


probably soliciting an engagement from various 
reached Norwich at seven in the 
at twelve. On the ith o 


Mr. Griffiths, and received 


motives. She 
evening, and left it 
March, she 
on the 20th an 


packed up her clothes on th 


wrote t 


answer which “distracted her ;” 
10th of April; 
eloped to London ; and by the 10th of June was, 


seen, Mrs. Inchbald. Mr. 


t to let us know no more of 


as we have Boaden, 
who takes good care n 
the lady than he sees fit, says, it appears from 
her Diary, that she never, in after life, saw her 
tirst flame with indifference. 

It is, we think, conclusive against the profes- 
sion of an actor, that no respectable player, how- 
ever successful, ever wished his son or daughter to 
follow his vocation. Itis felt enough to sacrifice 
one generation to the caprice of the public in this 
Why it is degraded is not our 
afford 
dungers and degrada- 


degraded caste. 


present inquiry. ‘These memoirs abun- 


dant evidence both of its 
tions ; to women especially.—Mrs. Inchbald was 
too pure-minded ever to be pradish; her profes- 
sion set her above all false, and some true deli- 
eacy ; and she was of a character too haughty and 
too sincere for any kind of affectation. Four more 
than twenty years of her life her position on the 
stage, and her great personal beauty, exposed her 
to insult, which, we fear, she came at last to con- 
sider very much as athing of course. Though 
she repelled the outrage, she generally accepted 
the implied homage to her beauty and attractions 
with considerable complacency. 
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On coming to London she formed the design 
of appearing in the character of Miranda, in the 
‘Tempest, for which part her lovely face, her 


'youth, and fine figure, singularly qualified her: 


“tall, slender, straight, of the purest complexion 
and most beautiful features; her hair of a golden 
auburn ; her eyes full at once of spirit and sweet 
ness.” This lovely young woman, besides ap- 
plying to King, waited on Dodds the manager, 
who, says Boaden, settled with her, “and made 
her some presents ; and it would seem was fully 
disposed tu try how far a manager's pretensions 
might carry him.” In her memorandum-book 
she says, that on one day was rather 
frightened ;” but the man, the brute we mean, 
Two or three days afterwards she 


“ she 


had civilized. 
had occasion to see him, and again “ was terri- 
fied and vexed beyond measure at his behaviour.” 
Her biographer mentions that on this occasion 
she was provoked to snatch up a bason of hot 
water, and dash it in her assailant’s face ; “ not,” 
as he wittily remarks, “ to throw cold water on 
his flame.” She was still willing to accept the 
engagement; but the condition seemed to have 
been the infamous addresses of Dodds, and failing 
in that object it broke off. Digges, the Edin- 
burgh manager, at one time, according to the 
mysterious hints of Boaden, made proposals with 
which she could not comply, though she listened 
to every thing; and Daly, the Dublin manager 
behaved as brutally as Dodds. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s first appearance on the stage 
was at Bristol, and in the character of Cordelia: 
her husband Lear. must at least 
have looked this part and that of Jane Shore, anc 


acting She 
everal others which she afterwards attempted, te 
admiration; but Mrs. Inchbald forms no excep- 
tion to the unbroken rule, that no writer of great 
original genius ever yet became an eminent or 
even second-rate player. It that 
the requisite power and talents cannot co-exist 
The real identity, the in-born power chills, over 


would seem 


aws, and confounds the imitative and assumed per 
son. Mrs. Inchbuld was too deeply and intensely a 
self; too powerfully moved by thoughts, feelings, 
p issions, to be able to subdue or annihilate that self, 
ind throw it at pleasure in to another existence. 
The creative and the imitative powersare essentially 
different. Acting is properly called a profession, 
and one which requires half a life-time of expe 
rience and arduous study, to uccomplish the ori 
ginal talent or faculty of the mime; a great poet 
or dramatist blazes forth at once; his first effort 
is often his best. Mrs. Inchbald could not havi 
been a Mrs. Siddons if she would. Nature in- 
tended her fora higher destiny. She persevered, 
for to this her firm temper, and her excellen 
understanding led in everything she attempted ; 
but her success, as an actress, was not great. 

In the first years of her married life Mrs. Inch- 
bald was professionally engaged, along with her 
husband, by Digges, then the manager for all 
Scotland. We have seldom yet had more tha 
one, and never to any good purpose. The head- 
\quarters was Edinburgh ; but the company went, 
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wholly, or in detachments, to Glasgow and Aber- 
deen; strolling occasionally to smaller towns. 
In this situation she endured many of the hard- 
ships and mortifications of a female strolling 
player, and enjoyed few of tl 


laces of that painful and weari: 


ic Colppensating so- 
Her 


good enough 


g condition. 
husband, though a sensible and “ 
sort of a man,” was not 


Mrs. Inchbald, 


always perfectly exem- 


plary. high-spirited and beau- 





tiful young woman, felt herself neglected ; and 
went, as her biographer intimates, rather far in a 
platonic flirtation with a Mr. Sterling, one of the 
company, who, « wetly nd per everingly attentive, 
duly appeared to r to her during her hus- 


band’s absence at the theatre or with convivial 
parties. 


In Edinburgh. she atter 


itholic chape 


I the ¢ 





with tolerable regularity. Is it the habit of « 
fession, or the ingent isnese oF her own nature, 
which has made Mrs. Inchbald so frank in her 
private journ that irnal which should {ortl 
with be lodged in the British Museum. Her 
frankness should save he vemory from the inu 
endoes, and mysterious ts of her biographet 
who becomes eloquent in laudation of the utility 
and safety of the Catholic titution of contes 
to married women The uses of conf i 
indeed well exemplified im this case Mrs. Incl 
bald stated her fears to the priest, and by pis! 
junction refused to admit Mr. Sterling on hi 
next visit; but the gent! im came again, an 
the readings. went on as before. ‘There neve 
was kept so honest a record of the t t 

shine and shadows of married life, since Mr 
Pepys wrote in his ima ed undiscove Cy- 
pher. 

While the comp were s f ] 
burgh she correspondes th }ir. St g 
dangerous indulgence,” 1 ! ir. Boaden. O 
her return she ment st t this gent nan Was 
less with her, and she w I \ racwueiy not 
by the manager, and his istress, Mi Wither 
ington, who occasioi yt 

1 tne g s b t « 
rt ‘ tt I nag i 
I ws for whi 
, { grat 

proud if they can In S , she peri 
in the whole range of « racters in tr dy ‘ 
comedy, which her beautiiul face, and I per 
son, quadihec ner t repr ent j= nd with t 
making much advancement t rt for whi 
nature had denied her the great first requisite,— 
the faculty of imitation, andt wer of sinking 
her own indentity,—she studied hard, and de 


aloud to her husband, who was her 


claimed 


teacher, in their walks on the hills around the 


city, and on th ore,—“ Good Demosthenian 
practice,” quoth Mr. Boaden. 
Mrs. Inchbald 


The powers of her mind were already dawning ; 


was now about twenty-two. 


graces ol 
her person were in full splendour; and she was 
driving about the world, liable to all the discom- 


forts of a female player’s life, occasionally riding 


she was feeling her own strength; th« 
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in carts between towns, wet to the skin, and 
dragged from her fireside, and compelled to at- 
tend morning rehearsals, and walk at night in 
stage-processions, In W hatever humour or state 
of health. 
her m 


. . ; 
Added to this, she had commenced 
rried Jit reat stock of affec- 


tion, and it was not : 


without any g 
parently augmenting ; she 
complained of the neglect of her husband, and hx 
of her coldness; her health suffered, her temper 
was not proof; anc one day we find her reading 
to Inchbald from the sufferings of our Lord, 
and next day the married pair are wrangling 
about the parting of their salaries; a continual 
subject of dispute. He did not adopt the maxim 
All that is mine 1s 


of Rousseau, * thine, and all 





that is thine t and she wished to have 

the powe! i needy relatives, With 

t they v pinch, tolerable friends. 

She swept, cust fell, no doubt to rise 
grain 

A on wi dience drove Inehbald 

n Scotland, and ti ent to France, that the 

hus ! might prosecute painting, in which he 

de some profici y; and the wite acquir 

, t owledge of the French language, 

had begun to study in the previous 

bhey ai iitie me thar oK about them 

' w months \l Inchbald found itriend 

dinirers, and ¢ t giect stucy Then 

ds were y exhausted by a 

hort residen¢ ‘ ainting having 

i the i wi a farce, and, to- 

gether, the turned to Brighton, and almost 

She i ‘ urnal, that 

Bright t mes went without 

it ai r ol tonce they eat tur- 

si ef ihese are among 

imcident the stage! John Kem 


diddling. They g 


and were so 





Vi l d had attempted the 
‘ Vi ( Liverpool she 

‘ s. Siccons, as muci 
at t eat Mr -middons, 

i husband and her 

llc, ‘ git esticd ties by sing 
‘ ‘ ( vaed theatres, 

triclal wards did homage 

to mature ‘ ers as an actres 
I ’ ‘ ) i occupied; and 
{ , too, Vv t e tess of Derby, 
a ha bene fit,— r,2s Mr. Boaden 
sagaciously rei ks, once ¢ ing of the hon 
ours that awaited ther At Manchester, which 
was in the s theatrical circuit, Mrs. Inchbald 
first bec with John Kemble, the 
rother of her new fri , Siddons. He was a 
few years younger t s but with a facc, 
figure, character abits, to interest her, and 


to recommend himself. If we may fairly con- 
intimatiets, Mr. 


of one of 


strue Mr. Boaden's mystical 


Kemble’s appearance was the cause 


those periodical fits of conjugal fidgetiness to 


<eAe 








mo 
‘ 
rh 
bur 
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which Mrs. Inchbald was liable. Every day she; thing, is foreed to quote Othello here. This lit- 


had a quarrel with her husband, and a visit from tle Davis, “ the first dresser in the world,” ac- 
| 
John, whom Mr. Boaden, by no great stretch of|cording to Mrs. Inchbald, was, in consequence, 


. : ; = | . , "eh nn 
charity, wholly acquits of all dishonourable inten-/|a great favourite among the ladies of the Theatre, 
tions. Matters righted agains How smoothly |who never seemed to think him, as he buzzed 


would ordinary narrative slide over the little wim- | about among them, of any particular sex, or any- 
plings and asperities in Mrs. Inchbald’s honestly |thing but a dresser ; so that Mr. Inchbald’s jeal- 
journalized married lift ousy was in this instance as ridiculous as mis- 


Mrs. Siddons went to York; Inchbald paint d | place d. 
Kemble, who read while Mrs. Inchbald worked] ‘Throughout her whole life, Mrs. Inchbald was 
or made notes of the lecture. At intervals the|most affectionately attached to her sisters and 
young man—he was scar wenty—would | near relatives, few of whom appear to have me- 
amuse himseli and his fair friend with tricks upon |rited her regerd, or have been either in heart, 
the cards; or, as she relates, they played with mind, or condact worthy of her. ‘The Simpson 
anything that was in the way,—wax, thread, or family had latterly been very unfortunate. Some 
dirt—careless of their future fame and personal of her sisters were widows, and she had already 
dignity; and, on Sundays, Mr. Inchbald read}begun to lay the foundation of her penurious 


Douay student. Mrs.|habits by the generous self-denial she was obliged 


hat, in to practise to supply their wants. ‘The parsimony 


mass to his wife and t 
Inchbald had now begun the outline of w 
*vears, became the Simple Story ;| which was, in her case, the means of extensive, 


the progress ol ars, 
in some instances, of almost romantic gene- 


fter name. Her the- 


which, when printed differed, as much from’ its | and, 


original draft.as Sir John Cutler’s dar 


ved hose rosity, surely deserves a s¢ 


from their black silk originals. Kemble knew (atrical appearances were now frequent; yet ‘she 
of her novel, and she was the confidante of his first |read a good deal; wrote occasionally at her Sim 
attempts at dramatic composition. In an en-'} le Story ; had her hair dressed, and her charms 
gagement at Birmingham the famili lived al nproved by little Davis; quarrelled frequently 
most together—Inchbald painting in Mrs. Sid-| with hei husband ; corresponded with Mrs, Sid- 
dons’ quiet, invalid chamber, i his wife re-|dons, whom the people of Liverpool wert pe lting 
hearsing her parts with Kemble, or prosecuting |@and hissing off the stage; and with Dr. Bro- 
her French and other studies. T . samient |die, who had attended her in an illness at Aber- 
worships, the Magistrates, cl i the theatr __|deen. And she often also wept for the misfor- 
broke up this pleasant d profitabl icty,— (tunes of her “poor mother, and her favourite 
and “the rogues and \ mds.” male and f ister, Dolly.” Save for those occasional conju- 
male, were scattered different ways. 1 bickerings Whi ept the domestic atmos- 

In the cours t stroll. Mrs. | phe rom stagnati . 1 wit 1 do not appear 
Inchbald beca ( infed with ¢ who was |% ve gone very wyond stage length, the 
more capab of acti: her literary lviser Inchbald vere ! \ ioving nparative com- 
than the cold t classic John. This v Hol- {fort and prosperity. ‘They ! irites wilt 
ct t, who acted in t ee , ) y at Cant t mo! A 0 a i 1 their salary, not 

an They a . anthe evesued ch |indeed to the starry liance of these latter days, 
other’s path o wo US « ions. Mr. 1 1 might say, but to somewhere about 

Se mens : i ical telicity tow s and a | a-week between them. 
the Inchl to pr eng ent with| From this sum, with their benefits, they had 
Tate Wilki whose he rerters was York, | saved « ilerably; prudently providing against 
n the cent of thy i LW ore g¢ dis turn to field-turnip dict; when Inchbald died 

ict, where the K ; re beg x to be |v ace , to the deep and sincere grief of 
avourites. iis wile, I'he day of his death she calls “a day 


Mr. Boaden ur f " r openly to im horror,’ ithe week following it, “a week 
‘orief, horror, and affliction.” Her respect and 


cn nis ‘ s s . 

ulwavs acted on the | t « any |affecti r | husband were evinced in kind- 
excepted :” but he is t slic | ness to | natural sons, who had been to her no 
really was a litt teas “ r love atten- | small cause of domestic annoyance, and who ill- 
tion and admiration.” S$ ; wrt, among | merited | bounty. Throughout a profligate 
other things, rather « { in an open, hon-|! e, they proved msolent ungratetul tormentors, 
est way; and her husband, » had shown little |often cast off, but again working upon the sym- 
alarm at the attention of Mr. Sterling or the|pathies ofa hasty but generous disposition. 

presence of John Kemble, becaine violently jeal- The widowed wo of a female player gets short 
ous ofa certain little Davis, a low comedian, who(\time for indulgence, though Mrs. Inchbald’s 


dressed her hair, lodged in the same house,|friends were kind and sympathizing: she ob. 
tained a benefit; the funeral charges were made 


showed all obsequiousness, and lived upon the 
amtable pur- as light as possible ; and at the age of twenty-six 
pose of fooling and provoking both obs quious |She was agam mistress of herself, and of nearly 
“ Pleasant, but £400 in the funds and in cash—an immense 


smiles which she lavished, for the 


admirer and jealous husband. 


wrong.” Mr Boaden, who has an anecdote or a|sum, considering how it must have been scraped 


dramatit quotation, apropos de bottes to every-| Up. She resumed her profession ; and, receiving 
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# guinea and a half a-week, lived upon less than 
a pound: she was not yet nearly so rigid an 
economist as she ultimate ly became. 

For onee we shall subscribe to the justice of 
Mr. In the 


this year she received a letter from 


Boaden’s strictures. autumn of} 
a Scotch | 
baronet, which led to one of those ticklish cor. | 
respondences which, secure of herself, she rather 
courted than shunned ; a hardihood neither sanc- 


tioned by wisdom nor ve consistent with dig- 


nity. 


ry 
But she liked to write letters, and to meet 
with adventures. Her novel had now got the 
finishing touches; and, after a careful revision 
by Mr. Kemble, who wrote her husband’s epitaph, 
but rather avoided hersel!, it was sent to try its 
Dr. 


metropolis. 


fertunes in London, consigned to the care of 
Brodie, who was now settled in the 
It was 
tunately still ten years off. 


Kemble, though her 


S€X, Was a person of much greater circumspec- 


declined by Stockdale. Its time was for- 


junior, and of the bolder 


tion and prudence than the young widow. She 
honestly tells that now she would “ have jumped 
at him ;” und calculating con- 


to 


but his cautiou 


duct, much as he seemed admire her, foiled 


and disconcerted her hones. It said as plainly 
est not think ot 
af 
, im guarcu 

As 


‘ 


as possible, “ You had t 
I cannot 
excellent 


me, tor 
her 


lin pre pe r 


hewever 
ainst 
if to finish her hopes, 


he 


marry you.”’ gave 


advice gag 


female acquaintances. 


he also came a-woving for another. Suett, t 


comedian, the fi Dicky red to 


the 


med 


he be 


Gossip, ast 
utifu 
rain hal 


] 


hand of t 
Mr. 
only deterred by “ 
} 


widow. 
hints that Kemble 
ependent turn o mune 
He had 


temper ir 


Boade ni was 
eru 
is OW! iit. mcecda 
her first 


fi 


from preferring 


seen some few touches of her 


husband's life; but he forgot that her affection 


ferent 


' 
} 


waicn 


th 


sofad nature from that 


himeelf wa 


precipitate matci 


} 


led to her prudent, and yet Ww 


Mr. Inchbald. There nv 


in his forbearance. 


ight howev e wisd 


every 


er m 


hulip liked to be mas- 


ter and mans inch; and Elizabeth 


gcer—ay, 


had so long taken her own way, that she was not 
now likely to be easil tted up. 
In the summer of 1780, she accepted an en- 


The 


im- 


gagement in Edinburgh during the races. 


condition of female players must be greatly 


proved since that period. She eomplains of sur- 


prises from the behaviour of 1 gentlemen who 


found a way into the society of the ladies of the 
theatre —of the “ sh 


versation of a Mr. Berkley, 


riven her by the con- 
of Aber- 


corresponded with 


OCK 
Barclay 
deen; but records that she still 
the Scottish baronet, Sir John Whitefoorde, who 
had seen her at Doncaster in the 
The Catholic became 

by the free life of their gay, histrionie sister, who 


previous year. 
otees of the city alarmed 
now absented herself from prayers as uniformly 
as she had formerly attended them. Dr. Geddes, 
the bishop, wrote an admonitory and warning 
epistle, which reached her in a roundabout way, | 
and produced no visible effect. | 

She meditated appearing on the London boards ; | 


and, in September quitted the York company, 
‘ 
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having made a new conquest of a Mr. Glover. 
Mrs. Inchbald appears to have wanted the cajol 

art, disdained the muneuvering 
means of riveting her great conquests, though she 
was not devoid of matrimonial ambition. It was 
impossible, with a spirit like hers, bold, honest, 
ind frank, to have undergone the long mental 
drudgery and moral debasement, or to have prac 


ing and she 


tised the subserviency and dissimulation which 
have sometimes, with time and patience, won a 
way from the green-room to the drawing-room. 
Her first appearances in London were not very 
to all th 
drudgery of the theatre—walking in the pant 
mime, playing in Omai. 


encouraging. She was condemned 
She sought consolation 
in reading, and the exercise of her pen, cautious!) 
sounding the unpropitious manager about a farce 
In London she at once assumed the free, easy 
bachelor and independent life which she led to the 
last; strictly within the limits of virtue, but violating 
or setting at nought many of the feminine smalle: 
proprieties rigidly observed by the prudent, ever 
Her femal 
acquaintances were in general the ladies of th 


theatre ; 


among the heroines of the stage. 


but her bachelor range was more exten- 
irly in her London life, the Marquis ot 
rthen was a visiter at her humble lodgings 


eive. E 
Carms 
Dick Wilson, a clever,and dissolute comediar 


wl 


o, in Edinburgh, had often seduced her husband 
became a humble suitor 
Dr. Bro 
Jon practitioner, occasionally took 
little Davis was an in 
1e house ; but now, that there wa: 

1 to torment, he sunk to his true level 
Mr. Boadex 


correct 


from his own fire-side, 


or her hand, but an unsuccessful one. 
, now a I on 
his tea at her lodgings; 


ppears to have formed a tolerably 
Mrs. 


ambitions, 


Inchbald’s matrimonial 
and machinations. 
ive married John Kemble, probably 
and certainly Sir Charles Bunbury 
leed for years her great card. 


notion of 
projects, 
dl 


1€ 


plans, 
She wor 
Dr. Brow 
The latter 


But her temper, 


was ind 


and her high-spirited sincerity, 
did not all her to play with the coolness and 
requisite to On the death ot 
Dr. Brodie sent a letter of consola 

h probabl her to believe that he 
meant at some future period to assume the offic 


dexterity success. 
her husband, 
lation, whi 


of permanent consoler. 


Suspicious of his sin- 
cerity, or of his designs, led to a fracas: all his 


sent back ; but after a lull, he re 
id 


presents were 


turned to his old customs, and often breakfasted, 


dined, or supped with her ; “ often,” she says, “at 


his own expense ;” for she made no secret of he 1 


economy. ‘Then came a period of estrangemen t 
and again the Doctor resumed his visits. No 


conduct could, we have 


female of respectable 
said, have lived more independent of the mere 
forms and superstitions of decorum, than Mrs. 
Inchbald, and never perhaps did so -venlwresome 
After attending a 
masquerade in male attire, and accompanied by 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, as Mr. Boaden alle. 
ges, upon no ground that he shows us, nor upon 
any grounds at all, her sisters began to preach 


prudence. ‘The masquerade had evidently pro. 


a lady come off so scathless. 
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duced some scandal in their circle. 


brought her, like Juliet, clear through. 
has not Mr. Boaden quoted this? 


acce pted,— 


If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, sent me word withall 


Her shilly-sially lover, Dr. Brodie, sent no such | 


word; and when, after an unaccountable absence, 
he had dined with her a few times, she 
he must come no more. Disregarding 


If the hardi-| 
hood, and daringness of the wild widow ever | 
involved her in anything that threatened a seri-| 
ous scrape, the same high and resolute spirit) 
Why} 
Her frank-| 
ness being equal on all points, her conduct at| 
once said to those admirers whomshe would have} 
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tantalizing. Sir Charles was never able to screw 
his courage to the sticking place, but neither 
could he forgo his visits. Dismissed, as a means 
of bringing him to the point, he broke through 
rule, and became at last a privileged offender. 
They continued friends, as friendship goes in this 
world, for their joint lives; and long after her 
final attempts to make the baronet know his 


jown mind; and, after youth, beauty, and all 
| thoughts of matrimony had perished, we find 


Mrs. Inchbald visiting at his seat, when she went 
to pass some days with her relations in Suffolk. 
In her final matrimonial speculation, the hero 


|was Dr. Gisborne, who must have been either 
» told him 
this com-| ning little man. 


most innocently simple, or a superlatively cun- 
Will the sex, and, especially, 


mand, he attempted to force his way up stairs,| will the blue-stocking ladies, ever forgive Mrs. 


the lady met him, and, with great indignation, 
turned him out of doors. 
Though she was of too open and manly a character 
to harbour matice, she readily forgot and forgave, 
and often converted over-brisk admirers into re- 
spectfal, useful, and steady friends: this decided 


step of almost kicking down stairs, appears to} 


have terminated her acquaintance with the very 
quis-quis Aberdonian. 
had, in sufficient variety, for the first dozen years 
of her residence in London. Mr. Boaden states, 


Lovers and admirers she 


“Sarved him right !"| 


Inchbald for writing, and then not burning her 
She is traitress alike to the sex, and 
At first the Doctor was treated with 


hauteur and caprice ; but when at last he sham- 


confessions ” 


the caste. 


med belief of being disdained and discarded, the 
Muse became rather more condescending, though 
no encouragement could now make the perverse 
or puzzled Doctor forget his own unworthiness. 
How much of real life, of the anatomy and play 
of the ordinary motives of frail humanity, must 


| be seen in the skeleton volumes of Mrs. Inchbald’s 


“Dec. 17, 1794, Dr. Gisborne drank 


that Peter Pindar, (Dr. Wolcot,) owned «a pen-| Diary! 
chant ; but this was a tribute, gallant, poetical, | te a with me; he staid ve ry late, and talked of 
Next day 
His com-| herse If happy at his behaviour, and yet contrives 


and aimatory, which the Doctor, we apprehend,| marrying, but nof me.” she 


paid to all the contemporcry Muses. 


avows 


pliments and addresses to “the beautiful Mrs.|“ brave punishments” for her equivocal admirer; 
nto effect he 
wor Doctor being perémp- 


Robinson” were, at least, as high-flown and pas-| which were carried | when next 
sionate ; yet we do not suppose that even she|came to tea, by the | 


mistook Peter’s jest for his earnest. Holcroft’s| torally ordered never either to “visit or write 


gain. 


This was intended as a touchstone 
“He received it,” 
mvinced me that ] 
fifly,—valued as a friend, but unable to advance} was right.” ‘The acquaintance languished on, and, 
her ambition as husband. ‘Their friendship,| ten years afterwards, she felt and regretted his 
though liable to many fluctuatioas, endured till| death. Such is habit. 

the close of Holcrofi’s life. When arrested with Mrs. Inchbald was now a forty, and with 
Hardy and Horne Tooke, she visited him in prison! Dr. Gisborne she closed her matrimonial specu- 


passion, or purpose « f marrying, was more ve 
hement and sincere, but it came too late; the| to prove the Doctor’s metal. 
mistress of forty declined the suit of the lover of! she rays,“ in a manner which cx 


a 


bove 


along with her friendly publisher, Robinson ; and,} lations, which 
A few y 
informed her that Holcroft was dying, and in) professionally 


were but interludes in her active 
irs previous to this she had been 


ittended Dr. Warren, 


great pecuniary distress, the interests of the now| treated her case with so much skill, and was so 


many years afterwards, when the same gentleman} lile. 
mn by who 
popular and well-friended authoress, procured amiably attentive, that she conceived a wari at- 
fifty pounds for his relief from Mr. Prince Hoare.) tachment, something very like a real passion, or 
She herself gave ten pounds to the subscription|a very violent Platonic, for the married physician. 
made for his family after his death. 

Six years after having seen her at Doncaster,,;den hints away “about and about” this, instead 
\ 1 for the still beau- | of simply copying out the entries of this most can- 
He says, “If she hears but his 


According to his usual happy manner, Mr. Boa- 


Mr. Glover, a Squire, proposec 
tiful widow ; but his suit, though backed by a} did of her sex 
carriage, and a settlement of £500 a-year, was|name in company she is delighted with the word; 
rejected. ‘The lady stuck to her clogs, and her| and she records her practice of continually walk- 
3s. 6d. lodging, though she might still have had | ing (surely not continually, Mr. Boaden ?) up 
hopes of ultimately carrying Sir Charles Bunbury. | and down Sackville Street, where lie lived, wateh- 
The sporting baronet was her visiter, as often as| ing whether there were lights in his apartment. 
he could bring himself fromm Newmarket and the|—following his carriage about town for the 
Oaks to London. Her ambitious hopes made} chance of seeing him—and other extravagancies.” 
the equivocal attentions of this dangling gentle-|She writes down that when she is so happy as 
man, half-patron, half-friend, end his intermittent} to meet him, “she is afraid to look at him.” 
passion, if it ever reached to passion, not a little| This we admit to be a rather decided symptom. 
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After all, her violent admiration, of which she|vanced her £20 upon a farce, for which Sir 
appears to have made no secret among her friends, Charles Bunbury procured a license ; but it was 
might be only one of those ordinary affectionate not brought out. She was, by her own unbacked 
whims which ladies allow themselvés to indulge ‘talent, and the elder Colman’s knowledge and 
for those “ dear creatures,” their favourite cler- | taste, more fortunate at the Haymarket; and the 


gyman or their favourite physician. She bought “Mogul Tale,” sent to him as the production of 


a print of Dr. Warren ; and, if their greatful fe- Mrs. Wootley, a fictitious name, the ugh the real 
male patients did not buy the portraits of fashion- authoress was suspected, was brought out on the 
able physicians, we know not who would. Mr./20th July, 1784; and she had the pleasure of 


Boaden sets down this entry as a flagrant symp- entering in her journal “that it went off with 


tom :—“* Read, worked, and looked at my pic-'the greatest applause.” It yielded her a hundred 
I PI 

ture.” This attachment was of longer endurance guineas. 

than such caprices generally are, which speaks The managerial horror at her whity-brown 


favourably for its character and basis. Six years | paper, her bad spelling, and “the puzzle of her 

after the Doctor's first attendance, he again pre-!cramp hand,” was now fairly overcome. She 
’ * ' 

s, “ | admired him | be gan to write with fresh ardour; and to polish 





scribed for her; and she 
more than ever.” His sudden death, in the same jadd to, and reconstruct her many half-finished 
year, naturally made a deep impression on her performances. When Covent Garden opened for 
mind; and her record for several days is,|the winter, her salary, on the strength of her re- 
Thought of Dr. Warren,” “Talked of Dr. War- | putation, was raised a guinea a-week. Next sum. 
ren’s death.” She aiterwards addressed few mer her first cor edy, “ Pil tell you What,” was 


stanzas to his widow, which have no great merit brought out at the same theatre with her after- 





save in the motive—and nothing Sapphic. prece. t brought £300 from the manager, 
Mrs. Inchbald had now been upwards of ten be bookseller’s purchase money for copy- 
ars in London. }ier professional duties were | right. 

in the first years extremely irksome and mortity- It is justly said that no one begins to save till 

ng,and her salary was often very small; but, |there is some prospect of a sur ndation for 


by living in cheap lodgings, sometimes going (future accumulation. © Mrs. Inchbald was scarce- 


“) ee 7 s 


without a dinner, and economizing in every hon- |ly an exception. When the profits of her firs 








est way, she was able to maintain her independ. | dramatic pieces allowed her t \ the funds 
ence, and even to sist the necdy m re to the extent fou er wee r vow oi 
tives whom she aflerwards handsomely supported, | mgu 1 ecor resolved to depend on herself. and 
Her pe rsonai triends were either persons of the to be indebted “to the court y of no! 
sail P essl or t t trical amateu wl I m every esl um t t sl recelve 
Cispenst dinners, small criticism, and small pat- nunificent miser aiways mace a ] reesse among 
ronage to the “ poor play rs.” Of this number | her needy friends. About this time he left the 
was Mr. Francis* Tiwiss and Mr. Babb ; the tide |stage, and consequently reduced her expenditure 
of popularity afterwards brought others of about to 30s. a-week. <A stroke of wood fortune in the 
like v , ttery meade her increase her allowance four 
The rejection of a full half&dozen short dra- illings a-week; but this again she saved, and 
matie pieces did not discourage Mrs. Inchbald | distributed the surplus at the close of her finan- 
rom attempting others; or if her spirit failed |cial year, as was the case with all her savings oi 
for a short time, its buovant energy speedily re- | this kind. 
turned. ‘The habit of composition was certainly None of the virtues were at this time of easy 
become one of the s« litary won an’s truest plea ractice at Covent Geaarcen or the Haymarket ; 


, perscvcTancec, and ind 


sures, Ind lefatigable.|unfenced spots both, as Mr. Boaden might say. 





ness, were ever her characteristics ; and when her | There were few of the ladies of whom Harris, the 


ge d the man ge rial 


d say, “As for that 


fortune large | bafiled manager, who had a 





fame was at the highest, and her 
right, even in her case, cou! 


for her views and habits, if ever a gay evening : 
was spent with some party of fashionable ama-|woman, Inchbald, she has devoted herself to vir- 
teurs, seven o'clock next morning beheld Mrs. |tue and a garret.” 

Inchbald seuttling home to her household drudg- Among her papers Mr. Boaden has found a 
ery and her pen,—at once her bread-winner and | piquant fragment of an autobiography, which she 
solace. She had mi 


some one of her pieces acct pted, and tried “ both | of the lovers of that rare comm« dity, truth. She, 


and must often have cried “a|who is so candid in her personal confessions; 


ide many attempts to have | destroyed before her death, to the endless regret 


their houses,” 
but still patiently walked in the | who had been behind, as well as in front of the 


plague o’ both,” 
curtain ; and who was so clear-sighted in detect- 


pantomine, and kept her garret, 
ing the true springs of human action, would nei- 
ther have affected the mystery of Mr. Boaden, nor 
Harris, the manager of Covent Garden, ad-| been awed in writing by the prudence, or civil 

cowardice, which made all the booksellers shrink 


“« Her crust of bread, and liberty.”’ 


* Let the name ot Francis be forgotten among from the publication of what must have been by 
his people ; may it only be said, Behold the | far her most valuable work. Its history is cu- 
father of Horace ' rious. She wrote it with care in the first years 

i 
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of this century, when her powers were in full;and dedicated herself to virtue and a garrct, des. 
maturity, and her experience of the hollow and | cribes her friends :— 

false world ample. Phillips (Sir Richard, we} 

presume) offered £1,000 for the work. Her) “To have fixed the degrees and shades of 
long-tried, and steady friend and publisher, female virtue, possessed at this time by the ac- 
George Rubinson, for whom she had the highest | tresses of the Haymarket Theatre, would have 
respect and regard, styling him “ her best friend been employment for an able casuist. } 

in the world,” agreed to buy the work, if approved “ One evening, about half an hour before 


|the curtain was drawn up, some accident 
, guld not do. He durst not ven- ; ' ; 
on perusal. It w having happened in the dressing-room of one 


ture the autobiography ; and she would not at Sf the actrenten. @ ween of bawee intrigue, 
this time take Phillyps’ money. When her fe-|9).¢ ran in haste to the dre saing-room of Mrs 
male friends spoke to her about this work, her} Wells, to finish the business of her toilet. Mrs 
usual reply (speaking with her natural impedi-| Wells, who was the mistress of the well-known 
ment) was, “ would you have me mur-der-ed?” | Captain Topham, shocked at the intrusion ot 

She had for fifteen years been adding to, and|a reprobated woman, who had a worse charac- 
revising this curious composition, when, in 1817,/ ter pag © age quitted her own _Toom, and 
it was put into the hands of Mr. Constable by Ca to — SrFen &, ‘Twat What {would 
Godwin. The picture is exquisite. If ever Mrs. ete er ag, 5 5 ware © cS © 
Inchbald’s Memoirs are published with cuta, let)" ,; No re nd Nad din. cuneend Che ciett tn 
us see Mr. Constable, in a fit of trade enthu-| which as an asylum she had fled, than Mrs. 
siasm, in the back-parlour of Mrs. Godwin's shop,’ Farren flew out at the door repeating, ‘ What 
in Skinner Street, slobbering Mrs. Inchbald’s, would Lord Derby say, if I should be seen in 
ugly MS. such company ?’ ” 


‘ Mr. Constable has flown with the eager-| Mr 
ness of a lover to the perusal of your MS. at ; 
every moment he could rescue from the re- 
morseless gripe of business. I never saw a 
man so fascinated. 1 believe the instant 1 
leave his apartment at any time, he takes up| married lady ; and that in short, thecall of alarmed 


the book and kisses it. He says he never saw virtne passing her, made the round of the green- 
1 MS. so beautiful: you best know whether,'room. The satirist of Haymarket female virtue, 
in so saying, he alludes to the elegance of the | or female affectation of virtue, was herself in some 
penmanship, or the charms of the narrative respects far from being strait-laced. Mrs. Wells, 
Mr. Constable is a widower, of an amorous|}.f,r6 whom Miss Farren fled, was at this time 
coniplexion, and I am not sure that he has not 
been guilty of the indelicacy of having en- 
deavoured to prevail on the book to come to 
bed to him. Donot therefore be hard-hearted, 


and refuse to admit the man into your presence 
who thus worships your image.” elemental way, chose to think almost as well of 


Captain Topham’s mistress, as of the prudent and 

Now mark the shrewed lady: “ 23d, Received | respectable probationary Countess. The history 
an equivocal letter from Mr. Godwin, on Mr./of this Mrs. Wells is the most affecting episode 
Constable’s admiration of my MS.” in these memoirs ; a painful example of the ruin 
“ 31st, Mr. Constable called on me, between two| and misery attending those profligate and heart- 
and three; staid till near four. He praised the/less connexions, which wreck so many women 
two volumes he had read of my MS., most ex-| the most rarely endowed by nature. Mr. Boaden 
tremely.” This was the last day of the year./ actually becomes enthusiastic in speaking of her 
In January of the next, the MS. came back from | beauty, and her genius for the stage. This un- 
Edinburgh. It wastoo strong for the north, as/ fortunate woman, after glittering for her little 
well as too piquant for the south. Mr. Boaden| hour, fell into yet greater irregularities, and was 
cannot guess whether its fiat was pronounced by | at last the inmate of a jail and a mad-house. Im 
the Great Unknown, or the Edinburgh Review-| advanced age, she seems to have recovered her 
ers: which might be most likely to condemn |self, and with sensibility undeadened. There is. 
pictures of contemporary society, and of “high-| an extremely affecting letter about her, addressed 
life, and high-lived company,” sketched by the/ many years later in life, to Mrs. Inchbald, by a 
author of that thoroughly radical work, Narure| lady, a stranger; and it may be some extenua. 
anD Art, it would now be difficult to guess.| tion of the commencement of the intimacy, even 
Then we would have blamed Sir Walter; though! with the most rigid, that to the close of this lost 
the critic who first obtained for the Jolly Beg-| woman’s life, the bounty of her early friend at- 
gars,a place in Burns’ published works, must er her. _The history.of this connexion is 


Boaden by a few of his mysterious neds 
and winks, would, we suppose, be understood to 
intimate that the elegant Farren,had the—* what 


would he say?” thrown back on herself by a 


her intimate associate: friendship is out of the 
question. The Suffolk heroine, and independent 
widow, acting on her assumed brevet of bache- 
lorism, and judging men and women in a rather 





have been somewhat liberal, at least in his literary | curious in a point. Captain Topham, the 
tastes. ‘The work was also offered to Longman, [pretector = lieve that is the fashionable 


and again to Phillips. We shall give the frag-|name for such guardian angels of helpless wo- 
ment in which the beautiful woman, (no actress,) | man,—was, with his respectable friend the Rev- 
who yet walked in the pantomime for her bread, |«rend Mr. Charles d’Este, the prototype of a mo- 
Museum—Vol. 23. No. 138. 3N 
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dern class of periodical writers. He started a|Our readers have already an idea of how Mrs. 
“ diverting” paper called the World, in conjunction | Inchbald had lived for the last vighteen years. 
with this reverend friend, a royal chaplain, and a| All the world were agreed as to her excessive 
“man in private life strictly decorous ; who made/shabbiness ; but some of her friends thought so 
allowance for a man of the World,” quoth Mr.|eccentric a person a little mad also. By this 
Roaden, “ meaning a pun with the reader's par-|time, be it remembered, she had seen and aided 
don.” The printer knew, or was supposed to} many of her gay and extravagant early associates 
know, nothing of Topham; a man of fortune,! sunk in all the meanness, as well as the destitu- 
fashion, wit, and gallantry, coummanding a troop) tion of self-incurred poverty :— 
of the Guards, who went about all day,“ every-| f 
where that a gentleman of taste could be ;” a} rm eee My dear Sir,—I read your letter with gra- 
} titude, because I have had so many proofs of 
your friendship for me, that | do not once doubt 
- ; {of your kind intentions 
man of wit and talent, unquestionably, had a} & ; You have Mean , iin 
; cos u have taken the best method possible 
somewhat better right to talk as he did of Grub| on such an occasion, not to hurt my spirits 
Street Writers, and the Low Prints, than any of| for had you suspected me to be insane, or even 


his successors, ecclesiastical, civil, or military,| nervous, you would have mentioned the sub- 


tolerably wide range ; and at night deposited his 
gleanings in the letter-box. Captain Topham, a 


The theatre in which Mrs. Wells perfurmed, was| Save given me alarm 
naturally extolled in his print; and the dramatic “**'Phat the world should say I have lost my 
pieces of her friend, Mrs. Inchbald, were called | *?5*®; [ can readily forgive, when 1 recollect 


a few years ago it said the same ot Mrs. Sid 


whether in Sunday papers, or other periodicals.| ject with more caution, and by so doing, might 


anything but Grub Street, in the columns of the yes 

World. Even bad Mrs. Inchbald been a little of) « <y — se sl , 
; oe am now fifty-two years old, and yet if } 

a self-seeker in her acquaintanceship with ‘Top-) were to dre ss. paint. and visit. ne one weeld 

ham and his mistress, her green-room associate,' call my understanding in question; or if I were 


1 


she must be pardoned. She was a friendless' to beg from all my acquaintance a guinea or 
“ player woman,” striving for bread, and deter-, two, asa subscription for a foolish book, no on 
mined against protection. Very reverend persons' W uld accuse me of avarice. But because | 


have sought success in blameless pursuits by | “400s that retirement suitable for my year 
: y ' t v dut sunpo wo st sir 
similar or by worse means. aud think it my duty to port two sisters in 

: stead of one servant. 1 am accused of madness 


We must refer to Mr. Boaden’s chronology— i 
ll 





x ld ; ight plunge in debt, be confined in priso1 
for this should be the titlke—for the exact periods, ght p g { onf ’ 
; a a pensioner on the ‘ Literary Fund,’ or be gay 
names, ages, and characters of her several plays. s a girl of eighteen. and vet be considered 
u girl of eigat of \ side! as 
Missing her aut biography, posterity must deen pertec tly in my senses: but because | chose 
her novels her only unportant works. Of u to live in independe nee, luence to me, with 
we shall speak by-and-by; and secondarily, fora mind serene, and prospects unclouded, | ar 
there was more greatness and originality im her; supposed to be mad. In making use of 1 
character than even in her writing Her dra-| word affluence, I do mean to exclude some 
. . ‘ > het ie the case 
matic pieces, from a very obvious reason, were | conveniences 1 nexed it tin s the case 
> 7 . » ' »very stat \ . Baw re snitab) lode- 
the most profitable to the author; who finally,)*" ©¥°": € more iitable lodge 
* ings; but | am unfortunately averse to astreet, 


while in the exercise of a rcally noble, though | ~; ; 
: r livu » long square; but with 


a alit 1} ‘ as S000 F > _— > 
judicious liberality, accumulated at least £5,000, my labour to find one, I cannot fix on a sp 





which she left by will to her relations. One 0!! cu-h as | wish to make my residence for 1 
her most characteristic letters, Mr. Boaden, for) and til! 1-do. and am confined to London 
some crotchety reason or another, has thought utiful view, from my present apartment, ot! 
fit to omit. It was addressed to her friend Mr. the Surrey hillsand the Thames, invites me to 
John Taylor, a friendly, stirring kind of man in remain here. for I believe that there is neithe 


. suc ine r so tine a pros! al e 
his day, and, obviously, a very small one. As he 58°" fine air nor fine a prospect in all th 


shrunk from being called Oculist, even in Mrs. ati I am, ena, a sea . oh rs here ; 
. and the time when they are not with me is so 
Inchbald’s Will, we know not how to designate on . : - 
H : : f the S wholly engrossed in writing, that I want leisure 
ew ‘ art ed c » Sun! ¢ : . , 
him. was editor or part editor of Un ‘"\ for the convenience of walking out. Retire- 


. } DOT , . " 
newspaper. Mrs. Inchbald left him a legacy of} ment in the co intry would, perhaps, fave been 


£100; and a mysterious epistle of his, so cauti-| more advisable than in London: but my sis- 
ously worded that we defy a conjurer to make) ters did not like to accompany me, as [ did not 
anything of it, means, being interpreted by Mr.' like to leave them behind 

Boaden,—direct for once,—that the lady with 
whom Mr. Taylor remonstrated for her shabby} 
style of living and lodging, and often warned | Bc aden given us so few ¢ ut of | is two hundred 
against the conse quences to her pecuniary pros- she says to the int lhige nt female friend who was 
pects of her Jacobinical politics and dangerous | leoking after her sick sister in the country, 
connexion with the philosopl ad enclosed 
him a fifty-pound note as a pres@™#, in one of his | 


In another of her letters, (and why has Mr. 


‘I am more apt than most people to start 
at expense ; but believe me ‘tis only when | 


frequent pinches. The letter omitted by Mr.|". iain tah a U 
Boaden we publish here from his life of Taylor,| “''"°% ¢=Pense® What are superiuous.» © pon 

. P “bear eo 7*"*!an occasion like the present, with you for the 
and for the benefit of the whole literary world. | manager of my purse, I shall consider every 
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fartuing expended as indispensably necessary, 
and from my heart rejoice that I have earned 
and saved a little money for so good a pur- 
pose 


The penurious habits of Mrs. Inchbald must 
not, therefore, be mistaken for sordidness or blind 


avarice, nor sneered at as meanness. She had, 


ladies! refused a coach, a rich husband, and a 
settlement of £500 a-year. If the love of inde- 


formed the 











pendence 1e noblest points 
of her remarkable and really magnanimous cha- 
racter, frugality was the great prop of this and 
of all her virtu The parsimony which was the 
foundation of her generosity, rd ves the 
noble r name of sel-denial ae I’ nial yn being 
a near man,” says Mr. Hobson, one of M Bur 
ney’s best characters, compla ly contrasting 
himself with Briggs, the h is mise the 
same authoress ’ ' 
I never grudge l ay ything on my imy lite 
This is the counterfeit g da 
eurrent with the multitud I na ) 
grudges nothing on tus picas i . 
fellow, with the best heart in ‘ Virs 
Inchbald grudved every thin 
showed a steady discriminat t 
her needy relatives and improv } 
ull the generous in et 
but the frugal can have th to 
Though her firm principles and t 
her above many dangers, to t i 
male associates were subjected, it w r fri l. 
ity, her foresight, and pro lp 
her virtue above the tem " 
of those arou rer beca t " 
from necessity, or what I 
from passion t l 
sclousness of true diy 
vith pity on then id i 
ike contempt on the nal . 
nean arts, ho 
by the virtuous x 
tribe—those w t t 
net, at ist ¢@ the | 
und snake-like, into and 
nets are figured on ch 

Like all ardent t Mrs. I 
times carried t spirit o i 
a sux rstitious observa! W 
no necess for her serub t 
cinders, and shivering for the want of a 
bushels of coals, whil he was giv Vay 
sums to keep others easy and warin it , irst 
might be a pastiine as compatible with health and 
even with literary pursuits, as many others we 
daily see practise d; and the latter, a piece of 
homely pride, which her good sense would hav 
corrected on the safe side of a rheumatism; nor 
can we see why a rich lady should not as readily 


be indulged in showing by her whims how little 
she can live upon, as how much she can contrive 
to lavish on her own person, and her own plea- 
sures. As utilitarians we should, moreover, be 
pleased to see the useful arts rising in general 


estimation ; in importance they cannot rise. And, 
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among others, why not Mrs. Inchbald’s scrubbing 
of grates, lighting fires, and making soup?— 
There was considerable difference between the 


| 
y 
alng 


and basket-maker, in the estimation of the 
men of nature; but how would the women, and 
men both, have in like circumstances settled it 
the queen and the 
We, however, give up Mrs. Inchbald’s scrubbing 
It 


ly 


between maid-of-all-work 


as a virtue, ar iulso as a grace or a humour. 


id 
r even a domestic utility ; it is on 
Princes have made 


was not in hk 





sacred as a female caprice. 
watch wheels, when they have been industrious 
and ingenious; and a gentleman is vain of being 
able to harness his horse, and intolerably proud 


\ French feels her 
thanced by performing a 


if he can sh him. lady 


womanly ¢ 


msequence eI 














good ragout; if a young mother, any where, 
yf the wealthy, helpless class, forced by some dire 
cessity, ¢ Vash ye, and feed her own 
! it, vy sweetly complacent are her feelings! 
Th other is now frst, | a mother—and the 
itd lear as the creature of her sole care. 
Pins is dig but not alt ther out of point. 
We m t to expose the « inning game by 
viiich t pamed, sub vient, and truck 
) the inpudent i thoroughly cor 
iptec ndependent exertion, and 
it virtu ! y ¥ true watchmen, 
In le pe LF uvatity, t of « itenane 
Ihe cot wf Pari 1 at the idea « 
Rou to exist t -harboured, 
| tt iv tr it } ing flatte 
wit a ty; and above 
i Is ¢ i s of their 
t i : I tion of the phi- 
r ) Reverend Mr. 
Captain Top , would 
t ey been 
hy ( s’ reign instead 
y ) t the jokes they 
\ Marvell’s garret 
kL they, at that 
0 wiih indignity 
I vers of the Hon. House, how 
( G i Theatre, or of 
\ W is-a-Stage of En d, could 
the w d laugh,” like this 
ey iwlarv self-depen r woman! Her 
cre was i than her genius: its example 
t to be more beneficia [n all civilized com 
munities, what is meant by garrets,—self-denial 
to wit, and the moral energy by which indepen- 
dence may be maintained on the narrowest means, 


illied with honour and integrity. 
f Mrs. Inchbald would 


the moral cour ige O 
have saved Edmund Burke from the misery of a 
debtor; the 
the truth; and the shame of being the pensioner, 
and accounted the bribed tool of corruption. With 
her clear spirit, accurately distinguishing real 
dignity from the glare of ostentation, Sir 
Walter Scott had avoided the only error of 
his life; and, lacking a castle, an establishment, 
and the honour of entertaining Mrs. Coutts, 


remorse ofa conscious swerver from 
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and the other Princes and Princesses of Mam-| 
mon's and Fashion’s Empire, would have escaped 
the anguish which tortured his noble mind, and 
broke his nobler heart, and laid him in the grave 
in the unfinished agony of an ineffectual struggle 
to correct one grievous miscalculation of that in 
which man’s true honour consists,—leaving his 
memory to the regret of thousands, but also to 
the implied ignominy of a tardy subscription. 
How much of female purity and happiness have 
been undermined and wrecked, from women be- 
ing trained to believe that there is degradation in 
living, (or being able to live,) like Mrs. Inchbald, 
on a very few shillings a-week; or in washing 
their children’s clothes, like Mrs. Siddons; and 
from not being trained to believe and to feel that 
useful duty, however lowly its sphrre of exercise, | 
is compatible with the highest cultivation, and is | 
the most inalienable attribute of dignified charac-| 
ter. How much bright promise has been blasted 
—how much plain honesty subverted, because 
young men are trained, alike by example and| 
precept, to believe, that to be distinguished, and} 
to gain influence, and have success in public li e,| 
they must, by some means or ¢ ther, accumulate 
like Pluskisson, or revel like Sheridan, or shine 
among, though not of, the noble and the gay, like 
Camuing ! Memories like theirs should be viewed 
as beacons, warning from the sunken rock or the 
whirlpool, not regarded as the steady guiding 
lights pointing the only safe track into port. 
Among purely literary men, the examples of| 
ruinous improvidence, ending in shipwreck of 
peace and personal honour, is as frequent as 
among politicians. Those writers who, throwing 
aside shame with honesty, buckle to the service of 
corruption with the reckless ferocity of the rene- 
gade, and fatten in the trade, are not worthy of 
notice. They are the privileged sneerers at “ Grub 
Street and Garret.” It is for a nobler class that 
good spirits grieve and are in travail, seeing how 
often their ruin and debasement originate with 
themselves. ‘The single example of Mrs. Inch- 
bald ought to stop the pitiable outery of lite rary 
characters about the indifference of the great to 
the manifestations 0! genius, to the neglect of the 
public, and the ruled enormities of those mon- 
sters, stage-managers and publishers. No one 
had more of this to contend against for long 
years, than Mrs. Inchbald : but she fell int.. none 
of an author’s proverbial misfortunes, simply be- 
cause she understood her true position. Th 
main cause of the misery of men of genius is ig-| 
norance of this—the most fatal and least pardon- 
able of all kinds of ignorance; or else they ar 
wilful traitors to themselves; of a morality too 
feeble to live by Mrs. Inchbald’s rule, and to feel 
their personal dignity no whit abated by the tri-| 
vial circumstance—trivial as respects genius— 
of living on fifty pounds a-year, or on fifty thou-| 
sand. Burns the poet, and Hogg the Forrest-| 


bard, surely required no more bread and cheese 
and Scotch kail to cherish the Muse and weleome 
her visitations than sufficed of those grosser ele- 
ments to sustain the noble peasant, “following, 


joften those leading minds of the world! 
jone readily agrees that virtue is not to receive 


7 


his plough in glory and in joy;” or the yaup 
shepherd, when the bughting-star, rising over the 
hills of Deloraine, pointed to welcome supper- 
time, and the sowens seasoned by a /ilt from the 
lasses. No more!—and the rest is “ Jeather or 
prunella” as respected either the silent inborn 
power, or the splendid manifestations of their 
How false to themselves are but too 
Every 


genius. 


its full reward here: but genius, clamorous ge- 
nius, ought to be paid in hard cash, or a short 
order on Coutts and Co.! How humbling and 
mortifying was it, some short time since, to find 
many able men seriously railing at the Lord 
Chancellor because ten or a dozen men of genius, 
talent, and learning, one of whom was Coleridge, 


were no longer subjected to the degradation of 


sharing among them, from public bounty, a sum 
about equal to what is paid to a single Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot! 


It will be seen by her letters and style of 


living, that Mrs. Inchbald’s visiting acquaintance 
were never more numerous than she could help. 
She allowed herself Sundays and holidays; and 
at one time dined frequently on a Sunday with 
Mr. Twiss, both before and after his marriage 
with Miss Frances Kemble. She also enjoyed 
what she and her friends called her Bob Sundays ; 
for several years dining either with Mr. Babb, or 
her publisher, George Robinson. 

Her connexion with the fashionable world was 
chiefly through the medium of the Kembles. We 
have said that a guiding maxim with her cour 
teous biographer, is “ Present company except- 
ed.” In his life of John Kemble or Mrs. Sid- 
dons, he would not for the world have taken the 
freedom with them that he does here. This life 
is indeed Mr. Boaden’s achi¢vement in moral 
The example of Mrs. Inehbald has in- 
spired him. 

Mrs. Inchbald, and the Kembles and Sid- 
donses, early and equal friends, had recrosst d 
each other on the path of the world, as people in 
great towns usually do. She might perhaps have 
been dropped gently; but her rising literary re- 
putation, and consequence in theatres and green- 
rooms, began to be felt. Mrs. Siddons and Kem- 
ble had infinitely more toil, and we doubt not, 
far more difficulty and pain to pley their part in 
making way amorg patrons of all grades, and in 


courage. 


| keeping them, than in their stage performances. 


“She was playing the game of the werld,” says 
Mr. Boaden, in reference to the Siddonses. Her 


| daughters occasiot ally visited Mrs. Inchbald— 


and in a few years she saw the Kembles oftener, 
sometimes attended Mrs, Siddons’ routs, and was 
introduced to Mr. Lawrence, afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence; all of which, is it not seen in the 
faithful chronicles of Mr. Boaden. ‘There had, 
to say the whole, been no particular or friendly 
intimacy for a dozen previous years; and after 
she had been successfully writing for Covent- 
Garden for eight or nine years, Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, whose Muse she was at dinners and in 
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cards, would have engaged her as a performer at 





: as a writer from the rival House. Sheridan liked 
‘ no striking talent, and John Kemble thought 
. there were standard plays enough, when he had 
_ 7 altered, revised, and got them up, in the splendid 
. style of Spectacle, which first depraved modern 
. taste, and laid the foundation of the ruin of what 

is called the legitimate drama. We give Mr. 


' 


Boaden great credit for his plain speaking on 


r 
this oceasion. He could always do so very well 
if he chose; and if, instead of resembling a mag- 
pie, hopping about, and peeping knowi: gly into 
he would dab at once, and bring 


Mrs. Inchbald lined the 


friendly offer of an engagement, to walk in the 


a marrow-bone . 


up the substance. dee 


4 pantomlme at Drury L , probably at a good 


4 salary, but either to the wspension of her dra- 
matic writing, or the injury of her literary 
tation. 
certainly, but also by the 
At the “als 
of Mrs. Jordan, the manager bought, 


his old friend 


This was done upon her own ju 
advice of the most 1- 
dicious of her friends. 
however, 

Thus 


aol oma 
se/f,—and 


ne plect and 


ne | 
1e world wags, p! 


lrom 
, . 
iying its game oi 


in revelations like th 
In the c 


years, Mrs. Inchbald’s acquaintanec 


one chief good 





of all biography. of the following 


in the upper 


world extended. She had been “ distinguished’ 
by Mr. Hardinge, the eccentric barrister, some « 

se trumpery or half-crazy letters Mr. Boaden 
has published ; and by Rogers, and the capricious 


blue-stoc kin v, Mrs. Dobson, the tran 


) 
Life of Petrarch, who, as the wife of a fashion 











l, 
le physician, kept a carriage, and gave dinners 
Among those her biogr calls “her dist 
ruished visiters,” was Miss Wallis, ul 
and virtuous woman, and the dramatic pet « | 
of the day. She was zealously patronized by the 
han lor Loug iborou ,~in whose carr! 
always made her calls. This and other car: ’ 
with t Coronets an? ] nia, oft 
surprised poor Mrs. | lin] } le 
drudgery. “ Last Thursd nine, writes, 
“Thad just finished 1 iy bed-chamber, 
while a coach with a « net and two foctm 
ited at my door to take me an airme.’ Int 
ring to the amiable condesc ions of the Lord 
Chancellor to Miss Wallis, M Boaden sag 


ciously says,—* But however pure and caj 


vating such condescensions may be, they are 


condescensions: the persons patronize l by 


great are never upon a level with them; and the 
proud independent mind of Mrs. Inchb: 


some of the atteadant evils upon such a state.” 


Id noticed 


Her record will be given literatim :—*“ May 2 lst, 


Dined with Miss Wallis; two upper-women ser-| 


of such connexions.” Madame 
only Mademoiselle Something, could venture to 













gant el 
there; ¢ 
bishop of Canterbury.) then 





peared at their master’s tables? Connected with 


their theatre, to detach her, Boaden plainly states, this delicate topic, we shall give a letter, written 


by Mrs. John-Kemble, the widow of Mr. Brere- 
ton, an amiable woman, whom the talented ma- 
nager condescended to marry, to the astonish- 
ment of some of his admirers, and who made 
him, we confess, a much more suitable wife and 
deputy manager, than the independent Muse 
could have done. 

Before giving Mrs. John Kemble’s k tier, we 
must introduce our readers to the Privry, and 
the circle of the Marquis of Abercorn. In 1795, 
Mrs. Inchbald, three years after their offer of an 
intercourse with the 


had frequent 


ngagement, 


Kemble family. She was at the height of her 
reputation. “They were playing the great worldly 
game, and strengthening themselves by splendid 








1 + tr} } 
connexion; but still remembering early friends, 


ents could strendth- 
at last 


Having 


whose talents and accomplish: 


\—their game, in short—for to this 
comes Mr. 


cn’ 
Boaden’s circumbendibus. 


leaped the gulf b 


again. 


tween, we quote him 
“Kemble, to be near the Abercorn family, had 
taken a Harrow Weald; 
Mrs. Inchbald down there in his chaise 
r Mrs. Kemble.” This was 
a visit to the Mare ” Abercor 


yateur dramatic, < 


house at and he took 





rT ‘ 
‘ I 


uls oT 


visit, we extr: 





at the 





Priory: and « ; » 2d of January, 
17:43, left Leicester Square for the Marquis of 
Abercorn’s at Stanm She found there 
Lord and ] y George Seymour, Mr. Copley, 
Mr. Hamilt (the artist Mrs. Kemble, and 
her 1 cal niece, Miss Sharpe. On Sunday 
the M ss went to church; Mrs. lnch- 
home, employed upon her novel. 

ifeui t be at all tempted to inquire 
‘ p » distingnished got througn 

f t r : ( dition to 





‘ I nce t twee { fill 
4 } . 
est me ‘ s Aft dinner they 
nve j lio m and polelics, and after 
sul they played at Crambo. Now, though 
we cl it Mrs. Inchbald was not born 
ur ra @ planet, yet t 
to question ber perfect equality with he 





bred compeers 

She passed Good Friday at the same ele- 
The Kembles 
nd Dr. Howley. (t present Arch- 
, r young divine, 
‘dispSyed his 


ement were boul 


salled upon the Marquis, and 


powers of mind to their great delig« 


When Kemble finally quarrelled with the 


vants there some time. Saw much of the sorrow! Drury Lane management, where his honourable 
Roland, when} punctuality hae 


; 
1 
gance of Sheridan, he 





extrava- 


tortured by t! 
and left his 


went abroad, 


been 


resent indignantly the insult offered her, in being| sensible and prudent wife, who understood her 
sent to dine at the second table in the Farmer-| little great world perfectly, to negotiate for hit 
general’s: the Miss Wallises must pocket these} { 
affronts. The upper-women servants might be) friendly aid of Mrs. Inchbald. 
perfectly good company, but durst they have ap-) Mrs. 


or a sixth of the Covent-Garden Patent, with the 


We have said 
Brereton was a far more suitable partner 
3 N* 
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for a man who needed to get on by courting pa- 
tronage, than the Muse; and here is proof, in 
extracts of letters written from the Priory ; which 
also gives a broad clue to the exact nature of 
the connexion between the world of fashion, and 
the world of the stage, and furnish us with ano- 
ther proof-impression of a portrait of fashionable 
society :— 


“As to what Mr. Harris means to say to 
Mr. Lewis, I do not know whether it can be 
of much consequence, as he must have made 
up his mind most unsteadily should that make 
any material alteration; and with regard to 
Mr. Kemble, | am certain he will feel himself 
too independent in the whole transaction, to 
allow himself to enter into any engagement 
with Mr. Harris without having the most per- 
fect confidence that it will turn out pleasantly 
to all parties 

“ Our Friday evening was most splendid, 
and to me in every way triumphant. We had 
to dine and sleep in the house about forty per- 
sons : the Prince of Wales, Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Melbourn and family, the 
Castlereaghs, Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, Lady 
Westmoreland, and the Ladies Fane, Lady 
Ely, &c. The audience consisted of about 
seventy persons—a large party from the Earl 
of Essex's; another from Prince Castelcicala ; 
and everybody supped Nothing could be 
more brilliant: the whole theatricals under my 
direction, and, I do assure you, most excellently 
acted. Lady Cahir admirable in Lady ¢ ontest, 
and she was a blaze of diamunds! During din- 
ner, the Prince inquired much after Mr. kemble 
of the Marchioness ; went into the most un- 
bounded panegyric upon him ; and said he had 
been only twice to Drury Lane,—once to the 
Pantomime, and once to see Falstaff; and 
should certainly not go again until he return- 
ed. An epilogue was spoken by the Hon. Mr 
Lamb, in which was a towering compliment to 
Mr. Kemble, warmly received ; and after it was 
over, and supper over, the Prince came and sat 
down by me. He would not allow me to stand, 
and talked in the most familiar manner, and 
the most friendly, for an hour: all this in pre- 
sence of my friend Sheridan. Sheridan was 
very Civil,and so was |. Sent a long message 
to Mr. K., wishing him to return, which I told 
him I should not send. He asked for his di- 
rection, which | laughed at; but told him, if 
he chose to write anything, | would send it to 
him. I would not tell him when I thought he 
would return | 

“| never saw anything more beautiful than 
the supper rooms. Mr. Sheridan came with a 
very elegant chariot, four beautiful black horses, 
end two fvotmen The Duchess had only one 
Mrs. Sheridan had a jine shawl on, that he said 
he gave furty-fire guineas for—a diamond neck- 
lace, ear-rings, cross, cestus, and clasps to her 
shoulders—and a double row of fine pearl round 
her neck 

“ | wish you had come, as I do believe there 
never was a thing of the kind went off better. 
The billiard room was the theatre ; and we had 
very pretty scenes. A band of music, and the 


organs truck up “ God save the King !"’ as soon 


Lord and Lady A. 


as the Prince was seated. 


treated me with the most marked attention; 
and I dare say Sheridan wished me at the 
d 1: all the grandees talking of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s return, and the desire they had to see 
him again. Sheridan is little-minded enough 
to be vexed at seeing any of his performers 
admitted into the society he lives with. 

‘“] shall be in London next week, as the 
whole family will come then for the winter. 
We have a great dinner again to-morrow— 
Mr. Addington, and a very large party to meet 
him ; which will, I suppose, be the last. I shall 
be here again at Easter, should I be in Eng- 
land. I have the pleasure of being convinced 
that I have not, by my long residence, lost any 
part of the good opinion the whole of this fa- 
mily have ever shown they had of me; which, 
I do assure you, 18 a very pleasant circum- 
stance to me. I think the houses | have been 
in during my husband's absence, have been 
most creditable and serviceable to him; for he 
has been constantly kept before the eyes of the 
great world, passages in his letters talked of, 





4c. I will come and see you as soon as ever 
I come to town; but I hope, before that, to 
have heard from Mr. Kemble, that he has got 
the copy of Mr. Harris's letter.” 


One short sketch which Mrs. Inchbald makes 
of Sheridan, on a previous rupture with Mr. 
Kemble, tempts us to wish that she, and not 
Moore, had written his memoirs:— 


“He has now with only one short speech— 
but I am told appropriate, both in sense and 
address, as if delivered by Milton's Devil—so 
infatuated all the Court of Chancery, and the 
whole town along with them, that every body 
is raving against poor Hammersley,the banker, 
and compassionating Sheridan ; ai, except his 
most intimate friends, who know all particu- 
lars; ruery shake their heads and sigh ' 

*“ Kemble, unable to get even five hundred 
out of four thousand pounds, packed up his 
boxes, made a parting supper to his friends, 
and ordered the chaise at seven o'clock the 
next morning. As they were sitting down to 
supper, ‘ Pop! he comes, like a catastrophe.’ 
Mr. Sheridan was announced. Kemble and he 
withdrew to the study ; and the next morning 
I heard ALL WAS SETTLED 


Expressing herself with some severity against 
Sheridan at an election, at a time when a mania 
of loyalty had seized the people, she says, with 
much true nature, “ He now finds that he has 
praised the volunteers in vain, and had better 
have paid his debts. Yet I like the man so well, 
and am, with all my boasting, so bad a patriot, 
that, if I had a vote, I would give it him. I am 
now more angry with Coke than with Wynd- 
ham.” 

If the Kembles were thus her passport to the 
great world, she was one of their diplomas to 
admission. At their table she met several of the 
nobility; and attended a masquerade given by 
Mrs. Morton Pitt, with them, in the character of 
a blue-stocking, prudently borrowing every old 
tag of biue she wore. About this time she occa- 
sionally saw that vehement patroness of the blues, 


Lady Cork ; and had the honour of being taken 
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in Kemble’s box to be introduced to the Duchess 
of Devonshire, who, however, did not appear. At 
a political Whig dinner at Perry’s, she met some 
of the distinguished politicians of the day. God- 
win brought Curran, and Kemble Talma. But 


she soon cut the fashionable world altogether ;| 


and in 1804, from her late experiences, made 
many additions to her eutoliography. Of its 
general style we may judge from the few scraps 
of contemporary letters with which Boaden has 
favoured us :— 


‘Mrs. Inchbald was not inattentive to the 
feelings of the Kemble family, on the infatua- 
tion of Mrs. Siddons as to the Galindos. She 
has written this very singular sentence upon 
the subject :— 


“¢ When Kemble returned from Spain (1803.) 
he came to me like a madman,—said Mrs. Sid- 
dons had been imposed on by persons, whom it 
was a disgrace to her to know; and he begged 
me to explain it so to her. He requested Har- 
ris to withdraw his promise (of engaging Mrs 
G. at Mrs. Siddon’s request.) Yet such was 
his tenderness to his sister's sensibility, that 
he would not undeceive her himself. Mr. Kem- 
ble blamed me. end I blamed um for his re- 
serve; and we have never been so cordial 
since. Nor have I ever admired Mrs 
so much since ; for though I can pity a dupe, 
I must also despise one. Evento be familiar 
with such people was a lack of virtue, though 
not of chastity.’ ”’ 


Siddons 


She had several little quarrels with Kemble,— 
refused his invitations, and their intercourse was 
again suspended. The young Roscius had be- 
come the prevailing whim in the great capricious 
world, and John Kemble was justly in dudgeon 
with it. 

Mrs. Inchbald, like every person of sense ac- 
quainted with the stage, allowed the quickness 
and talent for mimicking passion of the wonder- 
ful boy; but her admiration stopped there. “I 
hate all prodigies,” she says, “ partly because I 
have no faith in them.” Mrs. Siddons may well 
be pardoned for having resisted the attempt of 
striking her down to playing wife or mistress to 
the prodigy. The town was offended. From her 
garret—* the watch-tower in the skies”—which 
kept her apart from all biases, Mrs. Inchbald 
dealt out even-handed justice. 


Covent Garden theatre was burned down; and} 


though her sympathy with her old friends was 
acute, it could not conquer her sense of justice, 
and her poignant feeling of the ludicrous, in all 
weakness and affectation. To her friend and 
executrix, Mrs. Philip, she wrote :— 


“‘ There is something so romantically friend- 
ly in Mrs. T. Hughes’ grief for Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemble, that, notwithstanding my respect for 
her, it had a risible effect. 1 lament every 
event that tends to degrade the stage! But 


Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, seated in the hearts of 


our nobility, who confer not merely honours on 
them, but riches by ten thousand pounds as a 
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;present*—ruery, who can feel no humiliation 
jfrom the scoff of a plebeian, or any poverty 
from a public loss, they were nor the_objeets 
of compassion, to an excess such as Mr. Hughes 
has felt for them.” 


Mr. Boaden charms us on this occasion. Hear 


him on the stars :-— 


‘‘ For many years (and they may still do so 
for aught we know) our nosir¢ of illustrious 
birth and the most splendid stations, absolutely 
courted the friendly society of those, who, two 
centuries back, would have been honoured by 
the title of ‘ their servants.’ Physicians, too, 
attended these people without fees ; and, afte: 
their visit, drove about the town as flying bul- 
letins of the health of the ‘ darlings ;’ puffing at 
the same time their own skill for recovering 
them from perhaps a ‘ box fever ;’ or a quarrel 
about ‘ salary or dresses’ with the manager. 
But there is no sympathy for aught ‘ below the 
stars ;) which, as our readers know, in theatres 
royal, are the two or three leaders of the troops. 
In all correspondence about them, too, an epi- 
thet has heen appropriated which is really quite 
fulsome ; they are styled ‘ the dear creature ;’ or 
Dear Mrs. ——, or Dear Miss ; ‘not when 
spoken to, for that is usual, but when spoken 
of ; as the mere expression of a current passion, 
which, everything, above the vulgar, must be 
supposed to feel for a being so exquisite.’ 
These idiots think of the actual 
prodigy, who created the cHAaractTers acted, 
and informed the page— 





never once 


* With music, image, sentiment, and thought, 
Never to die! the treasure of mankind !”’ 

The literary friends and acquaintances of Mrs. 
Inchbald have 


professional asseciates and fashionable hosts. She 


a more abiding interest than her 


had seen Mrs. Barbauld ; and she was acquainted 


with Mrs. Opie both before and after her mar- 


riage. The Edgeworth family, not personally 
known to her, commenced a correspondence with 
Mrs. Inchbald; which gives us a few of Miss 


estimable in themselves, 
and doubly so as a rarity. Those of the other 
members of “ that family of love and talent,” we 
scarce relish. Old Mr. Edgeworth 
writes in that cock-of-his-own-walk style, which 
is not in the best taste; and the whole family 
have an amiable habit of trumpeting each other’s 


Edgeworth’s letters, 


much 


80 


| praise, which is apt to become tiresome. Well 
}educated Scotch and English people, who are 


jvery nearly related, seem to think their brothers, 
| sist rs, fathers, and daughters, so much a part of 
themselves, that to talk, in society, of their great 
| talents, and many virtues, and worthiness of all 
acceptation, would be an indecorum. 

Miss Edgeworth’s letter contained a cordial 
invitation to Ireland. She and her father were 
alike admirers of the Simple Story. “Two- 
thirds of it, at least, is superior,” says Mr. Edge- 
worth, “in truth of delineation, and strength of 
character, to Maria’s, or to any other writing.” 
* Referring to the gift of the Duke of North- 
umberland. 
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They equally admired the unseen authoress, and 
“ her strong original letter,” (one of criticism on 
a late work of Miss Edgeworth’s,) which Miss 
Edgeworth, on the whole, “ preferred to Walter 
Scott's; and for this admirable reason :— 


* Now, I must assure you, that as to quan- 
lity of praise, I believe Scott far exceeded 
you; and as to quality, in elegance, none can 
exceed him: but still, in Mrs. Inchbald’s letter 
there was an undefinable originality, and a 
carelessness about her own authorship, and 
such warm-sympathy both for the fictitious 
characters of.which she had been reading, and 
for that Maria Edgeworth to whom she was 
writing, as carried away all suffrages. We 
particularly like the frankness with which you 
find fault, and say such and such a stale trick 
was unworthy of us. None but a writer wh« 
has herself excelled, could, as you did, feel 
ind allow for the difficulties in composition ; 
nor could iny other so well judge where I was 
wrong or right in dilating or suppressing 

‘It is of great use, as well as delight, to us 
to see any thing we write tried upon such a 
person as you, who will and can do what so 
few have either the power or the courage to 
attempt—tell the impression really made upon 
their feelings, and point out the causes of those 
impressions. 

*] do not know what you mean by saying 
that every sensible mother is like Lady Maria 

ivian : you are requested to explain 1 wish 
I could find any excuse for begging another 
letter from you , 

Perhaps we shall,as we at present intend, 


he in | t 
hu 


mdon next | 
Last night my father and | were number- 


ing the people we should wish to see. Our list 


spring 


is not very numerous; but Mrs. Inchbald is 
one of the first persons we at the same moment 
eagerly named,” 

Miss Edgeworth’s wish was gratified in the 
following year, when Mrs. Inchbald turned out 
met her in the 


sume place at dinner. We must be allo 


to a rout to meet her, and again 


ved on 





worth, as it refers 


more extract from 


to her own works :— 


“¢ Thank you, thank you, thank you !—for 
liking the two Clays: but pray don’t envelop 
all tae country gentlemen of Engiand in Eng- 
lish Cla» F 

** Would you ever have guessed thit the 
character of Rosamond is like mr All know 
me intimately, say that it is as like as it is pos- 
sible ; those who do not know me intimately, 
would never guess it 


Mrs. Opie, who visited Mrs. Inchbald without 
ceremony, about this time almost by threats got 
her from her roost over a public house, in some | 
terrace, te meet, at a third place, Madame cd 
Stael; her friends, for the credit of London blues,} 
choosing that the Baroness should believe she 


between that “captivating woman,” as Mr. Boa- 


| “I will now mention the calamity of a 
|neighbour, by many degrees the first female 


writer in the world,as she is ¢alled by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. Madame de Stael asked 


}a lady of my acquaintance to introduce her to 


me. The lady was onr mutual acquaintance, 
of course, and so far my friends as to conceal 
my place of abode ; yet she menaced me with 
a Visit from the Baroness of Holstein, if 1 would 
not consent to meet heratathird house. After 
much persuasion, | didso. 1 admired Madame 
de Stael much ; she talked to me the whole time 

so did Miss Edgeworth whenever I met her in 
company These authores s¢3 suppose me dead, 
and seem to pay a tribuie to my memory 
but with Madame de Stael it seemed no pass- 
ing compliment ; she was inquisilive as well as 
attentive, and entreated me to explain to her 
the motive why I shunned society ‘ Be- 
cause,’ I replied,’ ‘ I dread the loneliness that 
will tollow ‘What! will you feel your soli- 
tude more when you return from this company, 
than you did before you came hither ?’—* Yes 

— [I should think it would elevate your spi- 
rits : why will you feel your loneliness more ?’ 
—* Because | have no one to tell that I have 
seen you ; no one to describe your person to; 
no one to whom I can repeat the many enco- 


miums you have passed on my ‘ Simple Story ; 


| no one to enjoy any of your praises but myself.’ 


— Ah ah! you have no children :’ and she 
turned to an elegant young woman, her 
She then 
so forcibly depicted a mother’s joys, that she 
sent me home more melancholy at the com- 
parison of our situations in life, than could 


daughter, with pathetic tenderness 


have arisen from the consequences of riches or 
poverty I called by appointment at her house 
two days after. I was told she wasint. The 
next morning my paper explained her illness. 
You have seen the death of ber son in the pa- 
pers: he was one of Bernadotte’s aid-de- 
camps; the most beautiful young man that 
ever was seen—only nineteen: a duel with 
erally cut off his 





sabres, and the first stroke li 








head Nec Aer s of undson 
With a sharp, and occasionally gruff manner, 
and hearty contempt of all the maukish recipro- 
cated sensibilities of “ dear creatures ;” how could 
! 


the delineators of Miss Milner and Rebecca, and, 
above all, of the poor lost Agnes Primrose, be de 

void of a heart overflowing with natural tender- 
ness? ‘The pathos of Nature and Art is fully 
equal to its power. 

In her lodgings, which she changed frequently 
during a halfcentury’s pilgrimage in London, 
she sometimes became excessively fond of the 
children of the house. Of one pet, whom slic 
named Pre tty, she writes in this womanly 


fashion :— 
“ ¢ | was always fond of children, but, till of 


late, I never paid any attention to them till 
they could speak. A child was born in this 


; : , house last October, and I, have seen it every 
was in Mrs. Inchbald’s lodging. The meeting | | ‘ 


lay since that time, have been so enchanted 


ae for 
by itsincreasing beauty and sense, that, though 


den calls Madame de Stael, and the once-beautiful I have not the smallest acquaintance with 
Suffolk adventuress, is thus affectingly described| either of its parents, I think I love it almost 


by herself :— 


| better than anything in the world. 


A child of 
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this age is the most curious thing I ever met; how much more should I have to suffer, but 


with ; the most entertaining and the most af-| from this reflection!’’ It almost made me 
fectionate. I shall never again have common| Watm, when I reflected that sux suffered no 
0 cold; and yet, perhaps the severe weather af- 
| fected her, for after only two days of danger- 
|ous illness she died. 1 have now buried my 
whole family—I mean my Standing-field 
family ,—the only part to whom lever felt tender 
attachment. She died on the 14th February, 
aged 74.”’ 


Of the same sister, she says, 





patience with a mother who complains of any- 
thing but the loss of her children ; so no com- 
plaints when you see me again. Remember, 
you have had two children, and 1 never had 
one. We may as well mention, from her 
minutes, what she says farther as to her dar- 
ling. In July she took great troyble in assist- 
ing to wean him. The child fretted himself 
ill, and she nursed him carefully. When he| .. , ; 
was a little recovered, his mother took him out) You are hard-hearted in your censure of 
of town a few days for a change of air: on the | ™Y floor ;—forgetting that it is both my eating- 
0th of August they returned to town in the |70°™ and my kitchen; nay, my scullery » for 
evening, and Mrs. inchbald being out, she did| there my saucepans are cleaned. Thank God, 
not see him till the following morning, when I am not like Vivian, I can say no,—and from 
he came to her, evidently knew her, ona ake that quality may I date my peace of mind, not 
retained him some time.” , to be sullied or much disturbed by ten thou- 
sand grease spots. 1| say no to all the vanities 
of the world, and perhaps soon shall have to 
say that I allow my poor infirm sister a hun- 
plaything and pupil for five years, died at the age = 6-year 1 have raised my — o 
’ sixtee her great grie’. Most of her owr eighty j but, tm the rapid stride oe nee waneh 
« ane, to her g g : ‘/ and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
family were now dead. ! She lost in the samc lfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I fore- 
year with this young girl, her only remaining | see, must make the sum a hundred. 
sister Mrs. Hunt. There isagain much womanly|} « | have not been in bed these five nights ; 


feeling in this entire history. Braddock, the|my bed-chamber due north,‘ where the sun 
never shines,’ has a chimney that will admit 


person referred to, must have been something j 
of no fire, because it will not draw up the 


worse than an egregious trifler. : 
: smoke. This might be remedied by a bricklayer, 
“In some such words I should imagine she! and | might buy a curtain to the window, and 
might be mentioned in Braddock's will—if carpet for the floor, to keep me warm ; but as 
there at all, of which I doubt exceedingly ; for my residence here is uncertain, and it is cer- 
aman who could behave so dishonourably as/tain that I cannot stay longer than midsum- 
he did by her was not likely to treat other peo-| mer, [ am resolved to be at no farther expense 
ple much better; and so, were he to have to endear the place to me. I have only had 
made restitution for all injuries in a pecuniary | the alternative of sleeping on my sofa ; this is 
way, perhaps he would have had no legacy for|a troublesome accommodation, and, instead of 
his two nephews or any part of his family.|the comforts of bed, only reminds me of such 
However, should like she should be satisfied | comforts Lost for the present long winter ; and 
on the subject, and, at your leisure, I shall be though I am not kept awake from cold, as in 
glad to have any further information. But, | the other room, | am far from refreshed with 
thank God, my sister wants for no one thing ;! my night's rest; and dread that the want of a 
she has,even from my allowance, plenty of canopy over my head,as the weather grows 
pocket-money; but an affection to an only! colder, may affect my eyes, the which even 
child, and an infatuated love to six grand more than health | prize. 
children, makes her think highly of money, * Another grievance ; the maid is very ill, 
only for the sake of bestowing it on them.) has been so long: she is an out-patient at St. 
Poor woman, she is now so infirm she cannot) George's Hospital; she appears in a decline 
walk a few paces without resting—her hair is| The Clarkes wish to keep her; it would be in 
white as snow, and her teeth all gone ;—yet| human in me to objeet, and equally cruel to 
she loves Mr. Braddock to this day,and takes see her do work that is too much for her con- 
more household 
I noio 


In another house, a little girl, the constant 
companion of her nearly unbroken solitude, her 


his part when any one censures his principles.| stitytion. I therefore have 
She says, though he decetred her, and almost) labour than I had in the strand; but 
drove her to distraction, he never took away see two of the most sublime sights, every fine 
her character, nor boasted of his cruelty; but day, that this world can bestow, and I see 
always owned, to all he knew, that her con-'them both from my window—the rising and 
duct had been most exemplary, and his own! the setting sun.” — 
most unworthy: he always vowed, too, that 
he never would marry; and his keeping his} In one ietter, she says, “ My evenings now be- 
word in that point has fixed her affections.” | gin to be dull, they are so long, and no fire to 
cheer’them. I would give a good deal could I 


On the subject of her sister’s death, she con-| ; 
call on you one hour every evening. It would 


tinued :— } : , ; 4 
“¢ To return to my melancholy. Many a mone ay Saye Se 5 = ae Suet 
. : - : . but I have no evening’s reward, and in that am 
time this winter, when I cried with cold, I said . . 
to myself—“ But, thank God, my sister has/P°TT than the poorest wife or mother in the 
not to stir from her room: she has her fire| World. All the entertainment I reguire is the 
lighted every morning; all her provision| exchange of a few sentences; and that I do not 
bought, and brought to her ready cooked ; she 


|sometimes obtain for days together.” 
would be Jess able to bear what J bear; and! These are hardly trival records in the biogra~ 
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phy of an authoress who painted the passions, |jail, and thought the Burdett mobs combined the 
and crew from her own heart. Sublime and Beautiful. Even the Peninsular 

A noticeable incident in the literary life of|triumphs, this rooted Jacobin did not enjoy. 
Mrs. Inchbald is, that she narrowly escaped being |The Tower guns provoked her, she doubted the 
the coadjutor of Mr. Gifford and Mr. Southey, | possibility of Wellington beating Massena, and 
in the Quarterly Review ; and Mr. Boaden won- |rejoiced to enter next day in her journal,—* Glad 
ders what turn its politics might have taken with |to find the Tower guns fired yeste rday for little 
such an ally,fand we, whether the spirit of Jaco-|beast.” She felt the overthrow of Napoleon, 
binism would have exorcised the demon of 'Tory- |“ and was,” says ber biographer, “ literally sunken 
ism. She received earnest letters from Mr.|and dejected’as at some public calamity. Th 
Hoppner and Mr. Murray on this subject; but |rejoicings of her country were bitter to her.” 


steadily declined the invitation to connect herself! Mrs. Inchbald fell into the common mistake of 


with a work “that not only promised to lire, but |the Liberals of the early years of the century, of 


to maintain a great reputation.” She had lately indentilying Napoleon and /is cause, with the 
felt conside rable soreness on the subject of criti- |advance of the cause of truth, to which he was a 
cism. Prefaces for plays, with critical remarks, | most equivoc lauxiliary. We must pardon her. 
which she had written for Longman, did not add |The Liberals of a generation later, and more 
| begot ill 


She, however, afterwards sold the use of her|dern sovereigns he was as at least the one-eyed 


ifure. /}ecniughtened, wors! Lippe dN Lye leon. An ong mo- 





to her literary reputation, 














name for the selection of p ys, which is called, | king of the blind, 
we believe, Inchbald’s British Theatre. Mrs In one of her letters to her amiable and steady 
Inchbald declined the editor » of some work of iend, Mrs. Phil ps she breaks forth— 
Colburn's, several years after this; and also ¢ | cannot pity the sufferings of any mer- 
La beile Assemblée, to the great grief o r. Bell, | eh ints, for they have always pleaded for the 
who could only commiserate, what to him seem war, gloried in it; and letthem now partake 
her lone ly iile, and lament ber obstinate reso f its pains, as they did of its ft rmer pleasures 
tion. How can you talk of the | resent Admuinistra- 
In the course of her long literary life. she had | tion exes pt as Mr. Pitt's Fox being dead, of 
translated a good many dramatic pieces: und in. | bis party there can be none but children or de- 
deed many of her plays are adaptations {rom the | P¢®4 ints. Are not the Grenvilles, as usual, 
French. ’ ; at the head You may be certain I wish well 
ee a a a a to England, for 1 love my King, 1 adore my 
oe . * Queen, and Il hare a great regard Sor myself ; 
and, especially, in e ar iri, wl rot but it is probable that, only through bitter ad- 
society to the core, provi t in vness OF versity, we shall ever ascend to prosperity — 
rottenness of some of its stitutions. W he rher and the interesting manner in which the ad- 
diary afforded no materials, or that Mr. Boa has |versity is likely to come, highly gratifies my 
been too prudent to use them, w« the ry few ‘romantic spirit of chivalry p 
particulars shout her connexion and int ‘ How can Mr. Wyndham talk to his con 
which, at one time, must ] , timate. | Stituents abe ut the aflairs of state, that required 
with Godwin and his first wife, Holcroft. a his presence » Minister ; He has as much 
hein aaah. Bhi saan alleen Her |2* irance as the man who boasted he had had 
: 4 ps , , - business at the Assizes nd it was, to be tried 
Rac . existing long before the new name jand sentenced to the palle ry Sut the hopes ot 
Was invented, Was tempered by cuion Of the nation, I hear, are now fixed on persuading 
the Royal Family comma: » her pooular , Sir Sidney Smith to follow the example of 
und of the Queen's enthusiastic reception at Covent Jerome Bonaparte, go to Germany—and once 
Garden, when, after the’ first illness of George, more conquer the ‘runagate’ Napoleon. I feel 
{11.. Torvism and Pitt pr ik r Whiegism, Such great interest in the war in Germany, 
Fos, and the Prince of Weles.* She fe 1 i, | that it ilmost repays me for the two shillings 
the first triumphs of Liberty in France ; but n every pound which was stopped at the bank 


: . it of my dividend last Thursday The tri- 
many of the best friends of Freedom, was repelled ; , " : 

. umph of Napoleon will, perhaps, avenge me 
by the horrors which subsequently attended tl : 


Revolution. The howl of sedition and Jacobin- She contemplated her own share of the wreck 





ismr aised against one of her plays in a T usury ‘that might be consequent on revolution, kept a 
rint, the True Briton, she dextcrously turned to|hoard of guineas, and looked forward between 
account, by replying in Woodfail’s Diary. In con- est and irnest to selling oranges in Le icester 
sequence of the attack, the s if that play was |Square. At the trial of Queen Caroline, she took 
immense. We fear Mrs. Inchbald was so wn-|the part which became her, but without violence. 
English as often to have exulted at the success|A string of emphatic texts from Seripture, di- 
of the French arms. Slice visited Holcroft in |rectec 
most impolitie prosecution, appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, and are attributed by Mr. 


Boaden to her pen; though she declined, at her 


1 against that unrighteous, vindictive, and 





* How the Prince of Wales was abused. 
jampooned, execrated, when, as the Prince 


Regent, he only followed the course of al] |2#¢vanced age, all outward show of partizanship, 


Whigs, turned his back on his early opinions, |which ladies, for the first time, were exhibiting. 
. 1 har T . G ' , | . ald'’e 
and became Tory in office | Mrs. Inchbald’s temper rapidly mellowed and 
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tmproved from the era that she “ quarrelled with 
her looking-glass,” as her biographer has it, and 
resigned herself gracefully to be old and unad- 
mired. In a kind of annual balance of the rela- 
tive happiness of her years, which sne struck 
every September, she begins about 1797 to feel 
the decay ‘of her beauty—* after an alteration 
in my teeth, and the death of Dr. Warren ;—yet 
far from unhappy. 

“ 1798—Rehearsing Lovers’ Vows, &c. &c., 
happy, but for suspicion amounting almost 
to certainty of a rapid appearance of age in my 
face. 

“1799—Extremely happy, but fer the still 
nearer approach of age. 

« 1800—Afler ‘ Wise Man of the East,’ still 
happy, but for my sti increased appearance of 
declining years. 

* 180 1—London ; 
friend in the world, Mr. Robinson, and in sus- 
picion. of never more being a young woman 


ifter the death of my best 


again; very happy, but for my years. 
“1803—After quitting Leicester Square for 
ever—after caring scarce at all, or thinking of 
Dr. Gisborne, entertaining some hopes on the 
publication of my Life, and some fears of an in- 


invasion by the French; rery happy. 








Mrs. Inchbald lets us into one secret of femal 
levoteeism :—*“ I can neyer hope to be voung and 
uutiful again, but in th® promis it the Gos. 
cl.” Her later years were certal more de- 
utly passed than her earlier life. he was a 


inctual observer of the devotional ritual the 


‘atholic Church prescribes, without being rigid 
yond a whim, or in the least tinctaured with 
superstition; believing all! 
to believe all she was required. At the age o 


she could, and striving 


he last hour of life, her mind 


ty-five, and till t 
affectionate 


never abated im activity, her heart in 


nergy; and all her early faults had disappeared. 


Had she lived in a C ‘ 
st years to the heaven 





might 


y offices 


thohe country, she 
have devoted her | ! 


of a Sister of ¢ 


‘ 


only employment 





she would have chosen in her eld age was, sh« 


said, to nurse, attend, and converse with the sick. 
At different times she lived in Catholic boarding. 
houses; an English imitation of a nunnery, where 
the fair community, wanting the fine temper 


which seems to belong to the climate of France, 
were about as uncomfortable, in these dens of 
spleen as in the ordinary resorts of this kind. If 
she rejoiced in clean hands, “and a hot joint 
among six,” for a few weeks, the habit of inde- 
pendence led ber back to the solitatry lodging, 
where the reward of performing her own house- 
hold drudgery was being enabled to “ cut a crust 
It is a misfortune that she 





from her own loa 
has not written “Characters and Adventures in 
Female Boarding-houses,” in ten volumes,—An- 
nandale House and Millennium House included. 
We can remember her settling there being made 
an advertising puff for the establishment. Of 
their comforts and tendencies she gives an inci- 
dental picture, which makes one wish that, be- 


sides a private chapel, these places were provided 
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with a tread-mill, or a hemp beating appara- 
tus :-— 


* All the old widows and old maids of this 
house are stretched upon beds or sofas with 
swollen legs, nervous head-aches,orslow-fevers, 
brought on by loss of appetite, violent thirst, 
broken sleep, and other dog-day complaints,— 
while | am the onty young and strong person 
among them, and am cailed upon to divert 
their Blue Devils from bringing them to an 
untimely end.” ras. 


Must we draw to a close without once ap- 
proaching the works composed by our author- 
ess, from that necessrry of living, which she 
never disguised? ‘They are less extraordinary 
than her life ; and much less valuable than even 
this bald record of it. Her Simpte Srory ap- 
pears by the almost unanimous verdict of the 
great judges and critics, to be ranked as her first 
work. We demur to the fiat of Edgeworth’s 
Town, the award of Madame de Stael, and even 
to the judgment of Mr. Boaden, as mouth-piece 
of the literary world. Nature anp Art is one 
ofthe few modern English books we would test 
young minds by. 

Mrs. Inchbald died at Kensington, in August, 
1821, in her sixty-ninth year. ; 


——— 
From Blackwood’s Ed 


NORA POYLE. 


inburgh Magazine. 


“Tt wasa winterevening, and fast came down 
the snow, 

And keenly o'er the wide heath the bitter blast 

did blow 

Tere was show cnough to mottl 

pestuous darkness, but it me lted imto rain ere it 

had broken the black monotony of the ground. 


On all the dreary upland of Dirrimalion Moore 





there was neither human n, house nor 


ia 
tree. One gaunt pillow stone, a solitary monu- 
ment of unknown times, was ell that rose updn 
the bare expense to break the rush of the blast, 
and the sweeping current did surge against and 
P 


pour over it like the waters of a he dlong river. 
The only shelter obtainable within sight was that 
afforded by its base, and some scemingly belated 
traveller, or houseless outcast, had taken its pro- 
t a figure wrapped 


and gathered up in the folds of a long mantle, but 


tection; for there sat at its for 
so motionless that, save for an occasional move- 
ment of the head to cast a glance past its shield- 
ing side into the stormy weather beyond, she,— 
ht have 


for, alas! it was a female form,—mix 
been supposed either numbed into insensibility by 
the cold, or fast asleep. The storm continued; 
she kept her comfortless position, her head sunk 
upon her bosom, and the dark mantle drawn so 
close around her, that her figure was soon scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the dark ground where 


she sat. A most forlorn half hour had passed, 


and no other human being had appeared upon 
The watcher had sunk her head low- 


the scene. 
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er and lower, and had drawn herself closer and 
closer to the rugged shelter, for the gale had now 
swelled into a storm, that raved over the bleak 
desert till yellow tufts of the last year’s grass, 
and bushy wisps of straw and heather, rolled be- 
fore it in a whirling drift, that emulated the driv- 
ing tumult of the sky. At length, upon the 
faintly marked pathway that crossed the moor 
within a stone’s throw of the pillar, there emerged 
from the darkness a single horseman—his cloak, 
and the mane of the strong animal he rode, 
streaming straight out into the blast, and his back 
and shoulders crusted white with snow. He 
drew up from the gallop at which he had eap- 
proached, and, as he slowly rode past the spot 
described, cast round an anxious but disappoint- 
ed glance, then turning from the horse track, di- 
rected his course over the open moor, and twice 
made the whole circuit of the pillar before he at 
last rode up to it and dismounted. It was only 
as he leaped to the ground that he at length ob-| 
served the presence of the other. 

“Ta, my true girl!” he exclaimed in a voice 
of joyful surprise, as he cast his reins over the 
top of the grey stone, “I feared this wild wea- 
ther had marred our meeting—it has been a cold 
trysting-place for you, Nora, and I have kept you 
waiting, but I could not come sooner, and when I 
did come, I could not see you for this blinding 
sleet!—Have you brought the child?” There 
was no answer; he stooped and drew the cloak 
from her face, “Ho, Nora, awaken! how can 
you sleep on such a night as this? "Tis 1, Nora— 


} 


rouse yourself.” 

“Oh, Richard,” replied a feeble voice, as the 
benumbed being awoke from her stupor—* oh 
Richard, are you come at last? I thought I was 
doomed to die at the foot of this cold stone. God 
and my own chilled heart only know what I 
have this night suffered for your sake.” 

Her words, half inarticulate from weakness, 
were almost inaudible from the violence of the 
wind, but their faintness made her wretched 
plight sufficiently understood. 

“Get up, Nora dear,” said her companion, | 
bending over her, and extending his cloak be-| 
tween her and the blast, while he urged her to} 
rise—“ You will perish, Nora, if you sit longer| 
here,” he said. “I have a pillion for you behind 
my saddle; we can be in Banagher before an 
hour.” 


we not first go to Inisbeg chapel ?” 


Boyle. 


sin of bringing him out this bitter night !—Baby, 
baby,” she passionately added, addressing her 
covered and apparently sleeping burthen, “ I have 
stolen you to-night from your lawful mother, but 
it was to gain a lawful father for my own. Oh, 
Richard, shall we not be kind to him when we 
are the happy couple that you promise this 
night’s theft shall make us?” 

“We will, we will, Nora; but waste no more 
time, rise and let us go.” He aided her to rise 
slowly and painfully, and placing his arm round 
her waist, supported her, while she began to lap 
the infant closer in its mufflings. Suddenly she 
started, and drew in her breath with the quick 
sob of terrified alarm. “What is the matter?” 
cried her supporter. 

“ Oh, nothing—lI hope, I trust in God, nothing,” 
she replied, sighing convulsively, and trembling, 
as with a shaking and hurried hand she undid 
the wrappers in which the infant lay ; but when 
she had bared its neck, and onee pressed her 
cheek to its face, and her hand to its little feet, 
she fell from his arms to the ground, with one 
long cry, and fainted. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” cried the 
man, in a voice of rough impatience and vexa- 
tion, as he stooped down and raised her on his 
knee. Her head sank back upon his arm, and 
the child rolled from her relaxed embrace. He 
grasped it roughly as it fell, bent down, and gazed 
upon its still features, and leughed horribly — 
“Ah ha!” he muttered, “here is a speedy con- 
summation. No more need for plotting and 
planning now ;—no more need for coaxing and 
quieting the scrupulous fool after this. Ha, ha, 
Sir Richard Morton, I wish you joy!” 

But consciousness was now returning to the 
wretched girl; she heaved a deep sigh, and raised 
her hands to her forehead—* Nurse, bring me 
the baby—oh! gracious God, what is this!— 
Richard, Richard, where am 1 ?— is this the Bre- 
hon’s pillar ’—and the infant—is he—oh! is he 
so numbed ?” 

“ Numbed !” repeated Morton, in a voice of ill- 
subdued triumph, “he is numbed to death, I 
think.” 

“ No, no, no,” she exclaimed, frantically tear- 
ing away the kerchief from her bosom, and 
snatching the motionless body from the ground, 


” 


| where it had fallen like a clod out of the hands 


“In Banagher!” she exclaimed; “and shall|against her chilled and terrified heart. 
| no, no, he is not dead—he is not dead— 


of the exulting villain, to press it ineffectually 
“Oh! 


“ Yes, yes,” he replied hastily ; “ certainly we|she cried, “or I am the most accursed of 


shall—I had forgotten.” 

“Oh, Richard,” she cried, taking his hand, 
“you would not, you surely would nit deceive 
me ?” 

“Do I live? do I breathe?” he exclaimed; 
but the tone of indignant affection in which he 
spoke was tvo extravagant to be real :—“ but, 
Nora,” he added quickly in a low and eager 
whisper, “ have you brought the child ?” 

“ Alas! poor infant,” she replied, “he is here 
in my arms. I would to God I were free of the 


|women;” and starting to her feet, she rushed 
| wildly into the storm. ‘The storm caught her 
like a withered leaf in autumn, and upon the 
wings of the wind, and in the frenzy of despair, 
she flitted before her astonished pursuer, for 
Morton had followed on the instant; yet although 
he ran swiftly, impelled by anger and apprehen- 
sion, he had left both horse and pillar far out of 
sight, before he overtook, and at length arrested 
her. “Touch me not, Richard!” she exclaimed, 
“touch me not, for I am a wretch that would 











” 




















nellute the hangman. Oh, God! send the storm 
o sweep me to the river, or the snow to bury 
me where I stand, for I have taken the life of 
that innocent babe, and am aot fit to live!” 

Amid her passionate lamentations, the voice of 
Morton was hardly heard; but when her tears 
and sobs at length choked their utterance, he said 
to her, as she sank exhausted in his arms, “ Cease 
What is 


me, and, 


your useless complaints, and hear me. 


done cannot be undone; but listen to 


Nora Boyle. 





even as it is, I will shew you how to make it bet- 
ter for us both—Do you hear what I say to you, 
Nora Boyle - 

“ Richard, Richard, do you know what I have| 
lone?” she sobbed in reply. 

“T'll tell you what,” cried he sternly, “ you 
ave done me better service than you ever did 
efore—you have done the very thing I wanted.” 


“My 


| (‘ome, there is a good girl. 
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soil from his night-dress, and lay him as you 
found him, in his cradle. The draught you gave 
the nurse secures you from interruption. ‘Then, 
go to your own bed; but you must hang your 
wet clothes to dry, and throw your shoes into the 
river out of your window. They will all say in 
the morning that the child died a natural death 
overnight. Come”—for all at once, as he was 
speaking, she had clasped her hands closer over 
her breast, where the infant still lay, and with a 
deep and fluttering inspiration had made a mo- 
tiun of assent, in the direction of the house,— 
Did I not say well, 
Nora? Why, you are a woman of spirit after 
ull. Iwas wrong to quarrel with you. This 
was no fault of yours. You could not tell how 
cold it would be; never blame yourself then. By 
my honour I will marry you yet, if you only do 


brain is bewildered and burning,” shegthis thing well;—but why do you not speak. 


said, “ and I hardly comprehend what you would] Nora?” 


tell me. Service, did you say Alas! I can do| 
you no service, Richard. I would to God I were 
a ad . ° | 

“T did not ask y more service,” cried 
he,—* I told you, you had done enough already. 


I'he stealing of their heir, I tell you, was of no 


u todo 
' 
| 


use without this; and this would have been dons 
later. Why, 
vere, to think that I would succeed to these es- 


that the next} 


ooner or what a simpleton you} 


tates, till a jury had been shown 
s dead! I was jesting with you when I) 


” 


aid that I would rear him in France. 
Consciousness of thing dreadfully sinful} 
n her companion seemed to have been gradually 
ing itself upon the reluctant mind of the mi- 
rable girl; she had shrunk partially from his} 
mbrace at the first t suspicion, but now she 


wruug trom his side with the en rey of entire | 


| 








“ Jesting! ing imed; “ and your! 
romise that you would ne—oh! blessed 
Virgin ! was that t 

“Perverse and prov he cried furi- 
ously, and grasped her arm, “dare you 

1 a falsehood when the guilt o 


What would you 
o?’ Would vou rush into Lady Morton’s cham- 





in your arms, and tell 


vr with her dead child 
ier that you come to be hanged? Wonld you go 
st here, till 


nad, and rave to the t you sink 





ipon the common, and become like what you 
carry 

“Oh! ut I y —';! would to God that I 
were > exclaimed, with a fresh burst of pas- 
sionate weeping. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “be calm; be calm, I 


entreat you now, and listen to me.” 
against the blast, 





He set his back dk i) 
and again drew her to his side, where, under the 
shelter of his cloak, he said, in a strong whis-! 
per— 

“ You cun save us both if you will, Nora. Go! 
down to Mount Morton ; I will see you safe to} 
the door. Steal in as you came out. Dry the| 
wet from the child’s hair, and the marks of the! 
Museum— Vol. 23. No. 137. 





| that. 


“ Make haste, make haste,” ina voice of forced 


|and tremulous calmness, was all the reply she 


made. 

“Yes, let us hurry on,” he answered; “the 
sooner it is done the better. But, I cannot take 
you with me tomight, Nora; you are aware of 
You must stay to avoid suspicion. And, 
mark me, be not too eager in the morning to take 
the alarm; and when you have to look at it along 
with the rest”—— 

Sut let us not pollute our pages with the mi- 
nutiwe of deliberate villany which, in the pauses 
of the wind, he ceased not to pour into the ears 
of Nora Boyle, till they had passed the farthest 
skirts of the declining moor, and were arrived be- 
neath an arch of tossing and leafless branches. 


| Through this the blast shricked so loud and shril- 


ly, that neither heard the other till they stood be- 
fore an antique and extensive building at its far- 
ther end. 

“Now, Nora,” whispered Morton, as they ad 
low door in the thickly ivied wall, 
what I have told you; I will sce you 


vanced to a 


“ remember 





to-morrow: till then, give me a kiss” 
But she had hurried in through the unfastened 
postern, and he heard the bolts shoot and the 


chains fall on the inside ere the unhallowed 
words had passed his lips. 

“She cannot mean to play me false,” he mut- 

he cannot jo but as I have desired. Sh: 

Yet I will not trust her. I will 


round to her window, and see to it myself.” 


has no choice. 


So saying, he turned from the door, and dived 
into the thick shrubbery that skirted the court- 
yard in front. 

Mount-Morton House was built on the preci 
pitous bank of a torrent that poured the collected 
waters of its course into the Shannon, sometimes 
in a tiny cascade that was hardly visible, trickling 
down the face of its steep channel, and sometimes, 
as on this occasion, in a thundering water-fall 
that shook the trees upon its sides, and drove the 
beaten flood in a tumultuous repulse far over its 
level banks beyond. The rear walls of the build- 
ing rose almost from the verge of the rock ; and 
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iny ledge that their regular foundation had left, 
was inaccessible except from below. 
Morton descended the steep and wooded bank 


till he arrived at the water’s edge, which was now | 
risen so high, that in some places there was barely | 


voting between it and the overhanging precipice. 
"he jagged and confused masses of rock that 
sually obstructed the course of the howling 
rook were now covered by a deep river that 
voured its silent weight of waters from bank to 
unk, uninterrupted, save here and there where a 
sullen gurgle told that some overhanging branch 
r twisted root was struggling inc_Jectually with 
ts swift oppressor. Every stock and stone, from 
he spot where he stood to the window of Nora 
Boyle, was known—alas! too well known to 
Richard Morton; yet he paused and shuddered 
hen he looked at the drifting tempest and black 


Boyle. 


|glance of exulting abhorrence at the window, and 
jeried again, “ Villain, I defy you! The baby is 
not dead!” 

“It is a lie!” eried Morton, furiously, but his 
heart misgave him as he uttered the words ; and 
the chance of losing ail by that unforseen possi- 
bility, smote upon his soul with sickening sud- 
denness. “No, no, Nora,” he cried, “ you are 
deceived. It cannot be. ‘The body is as cold as 


” 


a stone. 
you go on.—* Nora !”—for she did not seem to 
hear him, bending with her face to the infant's, 
and constantly chafing with both her hands,— 
“ Nora! give it up and save yourself. Put him 
in the cradle. I will marry you—I will, by all 
that is sacred, if you do! I will make you Lady 
Morton, by Heaven I will, before to-morrow 
morning if you give it up——Nora! wretch! hear 


fod witl : > wrindoe 
precipice above him; and at the swelling inunda-@me, I will not be trifled with. Open the window 


ion at his feet. 
in, he might have clambered up the ragged path- 
way before, yet his hand had never trembled as it 
rasped branch or tendril, and his knee had ever 
een firm above the narrowest footing; but whe- 


ier it was the increased danger of the ascent on 


ich a night, or the tremendous consciousness of 


hat that perilous ascent was undertaken for, 
hat now unmanned him, he stood in nerveless 
repidation, his hand laid upon the first hold he 
ad to take, and his foot placed in its first step up 
he sheer face of the crag, motionless, till sud- 
enly a strong light flashed successively from the 
hree loop-holes of the ‘hall, and after disappear- 
1g for a moment, streamed again with a strong 
nd steady lustre from the well-known window of 
iis paramour. He started from his trance, and 
fung himself to the next ledge at a bound; 
vence toiling upward, now swinging from branch 
» branch, now clambering from crag to crag, 
ymetimes hanging from the one hand, some- 
mes from the other, panting and exhausted he 
it length gained the projection bencath Nora’s 
indow. 
ywly, looked into the apartment. A light 
ined on the high mantel-piece, and a low fire 
vas gathering into flame below. On the floor 
nelt Nora Boyle, and before her, wrapped in 
lankets, lay the discoloured body of the frozen 
uld. ' 

“Nora,” cried Morton in a strong whisper, 
what are’ you doing You will ruin all! Put 
iim in his cradle, and get to bed.” 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. 
‘Villain, I defy you!” she cried, and bent down 
vain—it was to chafe the little limbs with both 
ands. 

“Villain! villain!” repeated Morton—* are 
vu mad? do you know what you say ? open the 
indow, and I will show you what to do myself.” 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, had fallen 
fown dishevelled over her hands; she threw back 
ver head to part it on her brow, and bind up the 
wet locks behind; and, as with unconscious vio- 
ence, she drew the dark and glossy bands till the 
water streamed from their hard knot, cast one 


? 


, 


Bound upon whatever errand of 


He caught the sill, and raising himself 


or I will break it in,” and he shook the stauncheons 
furiousiy, but she heard him not. 

“ ( Yh, | lessed mother, if ever I prayed to you 
with a pure heart, make my hands warm now,” 
she cried, for the livid purple was already changing 
upon the little limbs. “ Baby, dear baby!” she 
sobbed with bursting tears .of joy, “are you 
Oh, open your blue 
eyes! smile upon me:—bless me for ever with 


coming at last to save mit 


one breath !—QOh, gracious God, I bless thee! his 


eyes are ope ning. 


" 


and she fell by the re-annnated 
infant’s side, swooning again; but from the ex- 
cess of feelings, oh how different from those 
which had stricken her down, a conscious and 
despairing sinner at the foot of the cold stone on 
Dirrimahon Moor! 

Nora Boyle returned slow 
consciousness. The images of life’s bright dawn- 


ly and painfully to 


ing in the eyes of the little one, and of the savage 
scowl! that had glared upon her through the win- 
dow, as the baffled villain saw his last dark hope 
dispelled, still floated before her confused senses, 
but she remembered nothing distinctly. Some- 
thing was moving, twining, warm, among the 
long tresses on her neck.—Oh, blessed touch! it 
was the little hand with its soft busy fingers play- 


ing with her curls! She would have clasped the 
recovered treasure to her heart, but returning re 
collection of the wrong she had done him deterred 


her, and she could only sit and gaze with an 


awful and reverential wonder upon the miracle of 


Heaven's kindness that lay, moving and smiling 
in the now genial glow of the bright hearth be- 
fore her. 

She gazed till the fulness of her heart had 
almost overcome her once more, but tears at last 
came struggling up with the imprisoned passion, 
and poured it forth in long and relieving weeping. 
But her unburthened heart had hardly expanded 


again within her bosom, when the thoughts of 


her own injuries, degradation, and abandonment, 
land the dreadful reflection that all had been en- 
jdured for the sake of such a man as Morton, 
lcame crowding on her soul, and choked the re- 
\lieving tears at their source. She covered her face 
‘with her hands, as if to hide herself from the in- 
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nocent being before her, and it was not till she, “I cannot reach farther, my lady,” said Daly 
had knelt in long anc fervent prayer that she dared “Give me the light,” cried Nora. She too! 
at length to look upon or touch him. At last she |the lantern from his hand, and, as a mass of loos« 
arose, and, giving him one timid caress, lifted | rubbish, long straws, grass, and briers, gathere: 
her sweet burden again, and bore him with/in some upland eddy, came sailing down th 
steps that seemed, unsteady as they were, to tread river, she cast it with a firm hand on the rud 
on air, to his own empty cradle by the bedside /raft it offered. The lantern sunk through th 
of the still sleeping nurse. She placed him (yielding brambles till the light was almost leve 
softly in his little nest, and stole to the door,—/with the water, but some stronger branch, o 
returncd—kissed him—he laughed, and stretch- | firmer texture of the sods and rushes, arrested it: 
ing out his tiny arms, wound them round her | farther descent, and, flickering up from the very 
neck, “Oh, blessed baby, let me away,” she un-|verge of the stream, it floated away, casting 
consciously whispered, as she strove gently to|pale yellow light around, that showed the nakec 
disengage herself, but he wreathed the playful/roeks with their waving crown of woods o1 


embrace still closer and closer. She heard a door jeither hand, and the brown twisted torrent be 


open suddenly, and a footst p on the lobby ; then |! tween, like the back of a great serpent, writhing 
her own name called at the door of her chamber jand rushing down the glen. It disappeared be 

in a voice of fearful alarm—the voice of Lady jhind the black crag, and in breathless suspens 
Morton, roused from her sick bed by some new |they listened for the next cry from above. First 
calamity. Nora’s first impulse was to go, to cast|came a scream sounding shrilly over all, and then 
herself at her feet, to confess all, and to implore / they could distinguish the « xclamations,— 

her pardon; but the shame of that confession “I see it now! alas! It is a man! He is 
seemed so dreadful that she stood trembling in |caught upon a branch, and the water breaks over 
irresolate confusion till her kinswoman entered.|/him. His hands and feet are swept out in the 
Lady Morton was ghastly pale, as well from re-|current. The light is sinking—it flickers on his 
cent illness as from agitation. “Oh, Nora, are} face. Merciful Heaven! it is my cousin Richard!” 
you here? has the baby been unwell ?—No, no,| While Felix Daly listened to these words which 
you need not lift him now, but call the servants, |came fitfully on his shuddering ears from above, 
dear Nora, for I can go no farther,” she said as|he also heard a low voice by his side say, “ Gor 
she sank exhausted on a seat. Nora gazed at|have mercy on my soul!” and at the same instan 
her in wild confusion. “Leave the infant with | beheld Nora Boyle plunge forward into the stream 
me, Nora,” continued Lady Morton, “and go|He seized her dress and shouted for assistance 

rouse the servants, for I am terrified almost to!The river struggled hard to hold its prey, and 
death. There is some one drowning in the river!” |drew him after till he stood to his knees in the 
Nora uttered one piercing scream and rushed |flood. Another step would have precipitated both: 
towards the window. “ Youcannot hear it here |into an irresistible weight of water beyond, for 
Nora,” said the lady, “the cry comes from under ithey stood upon an overhanging bank covered by 
the black crag. Oh, God protect me from ever the stream; but timely help arrived, and both 


hearing such a sound again !” lwere dragged from the reluctant torrent. They 

Nora clasped her hands tight over her breast |drew them out upon the bank, the old man weak 
to suppress the agony of rising despair, and jas an infant, the wretched girl quite insensible. 
ushed from the room. Her cries soon raised the |They bore her to the house; they laid her in 
household; and in a short time servants were|warm blankets—they chafed, and at length re- 
thronging from the front with ropes and lanterns, | vived her, even as she had revived the murdered 


and scrambling down the deep bank to the wa-|infant an hour before; but when at length sh 





ter’s edge. Nora was the first at the river's brink. [opened her eyes, alas! there was no dawning of 
All was the moaning of the wind, and the sullen | intelligence there. She raved all night in utter* 


rush of waters.—* Lights, lights!” she cried,/delirium. Lady Morton sat by her bedside, listen- 
“bring hither lights, for it is here that the path- |ing in horror and amazement to the revelations of 
way crosses the crag; but I cannot find it.” jher madness. First, she gathered that her child 

“ Ah, miss,” cried old Felix Daly, the butler, as | had been carried out, she could not find for what 
he gained her side with the dull light of his lan-| purpose: then she heard that he had been (as the 
tern; “the pathway is six feet under water by mniserable being expressed it) dead; and had she 
this ; the man is not in Ireland that dare attempt |not held him even then breathing and moving in 
= |her own arms, she would have run to his cradle 
Suddenly Lady Morton's voice was heard from ‘to satisfy herself that it was not a changeling. 
her window above, and there was something} But her fear and amazement turned to horror 
wildly earnest in the tones as they swept over |almost insupportable, when at length, Nora’s in- 
their heads upon the wind—*Hold out your |voluntary confession disclosed her seducer’s mo- 
lantern further over the water. I see something |tive in making that theft the condition of theix 


it. 


in the bend of the river.” |promised marriage, and that horror was again 
The old man bent over the torrent with his |lost in gratitude and wonder, when she heard the 
arm extended. exclamations of wild delight with which Nora 


“Farther yet,” was all they could hear of the | acted over again the scene of her child’s resuscita- 
Jady’s next cry, ition ; and, finally, she left her bedside at daybreak 
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worn out with mingled emotions of joy and sor-|at five knots an hour than at ten. Instead, 
row. therefore, of gasconading about what he shall do 
With the earliest light of dawn, the domestics| from what he has done and is doing, our dear 
were again by the river side. Its shrunken wa-| son should answer our illiberal seoffs at his grow 
ters now yielded them a pathway to the spot ing features, by holding up the mirror to our 
where the body of Morton had been scen at| own enlargements of precisely the same forma 
night. Body there was none; but on the branch/ tions. Tor example, the author of “Men and 
that had arrested it there still remained a ragged| Manners m America,” (Cyril Thornton, for hon 
piece of cloth fluttering over the turbid stream,|our’s sake, we would call him,) reproaches the 
which now flowed many feet below that last and| Americans with Mammon Worship. ‘The scene 
only remnant ever discovered of the miserable| is New York :— 
man. His horse was found dead, laired in a mo-| 


é “1 shall now give an instance of the estima- 
rass, near the pillar, girths and bridle broken. He - 


- - ; tion in which wealth is held in this commer 
had burst from his confinement, and foundered | «j4] community. Ata party a few evenings 
in the storm. Reason returned to Nora Boyle,) ago, the worthy host was politely assiduous in 
but life was fast departing. Her kinswoman had introducing me to the more prominent indivi 
given her her full forgiveness, and the last rites of} duals who composed it. Unfortunately he 
her church had been administered. “Wilt thou| considered it necessary to preface each repeti 
tion of the ceremony with some preliminary 
account of the pecuniary circumstances of the 
gentleman, the _ the of whose acquaintance 
: was about to be conferred on me. ‘ Do you 
and breathed her last in a blessing on his lips. lobserve,’ he asked, ‘ that tall thin person, with 


too forgive me, dear child?” she said to the baby| 
on his mother’s breast. The boy stretched out 
his arms, she clasped him with a feeble embrace, 


a cast in his eye, and his nose a little cocked 


— | Well, that man, not three months ago, made an 
hundred thousand dollars by a single spec ula- 
From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. |tion in tallow. You must allow me to intro- 
| duce you to him.’ 
MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. | The introduction passed; and my zealous 


| cicerone again approached with increased im- 
|portance of aspect. ‘A gentleman,’ he said, 
‘worth at least half a million, had expressed a 
f > |desire to make my acquaintance.” This was 
three rows of brass sugar-loaf buttons on his | gratify’ ing, and, of course, not to be denied. A 
jacket, the redness of his hands, the carelessness] third time did our worthy entertainer return to 
of his carriage, his fondness for tarts, his con-| the charge ; and, before taking my de parture 

tempt of the higher luxuries of turtle and veni-| 1 had the henour of being intro duced to an in- 

son, and you have the sum and substance of all dividual, who was stated to be still more opu- 
lent than his predecessors. Had I been pre- 

sented to so many bags of collars, instead of to 
their possessors, the ceremony would have been 


Imagine a battered old beau quizzing a ruddy} 
growing boy for his brown holland pin-before, the 


English criticisms on America. All the circum- 
stances of a young country are made its re- 
proach. Qur son Jonathan is ourselves in little ; 
. : quite as interesti ng, and perhaps less trouble 

but we are never weary of quizzing him for the a. 
very features which are our own in miniature.| ,... . 

‘ -E } his is very effectively ar asa ketch 
Like the crab-mother of Fontaine, we are perpe- 1 _ y eft y and pleasantly sketch 


. gied. There is no eureharging 
tually jeering our progeny for ungainly habits, 


gf, nail ying up 
on the folly; it is seized in its simplicity, in its 
} 


which we see clearly enough in it, though not in : . 
, nakedness, without shame. But have we not 


ourselves.— eo neal . 
qcnough of this at home? Who is it that com 


Comme tu vas, bon Dieu! ne peux-tu marcher| memorates the yeoman’s proud appeal to the 
droit ? Yorkshire Bench of Magistrates“ Sir, there is 
half a million a-year on that Bench ?” 


Our crab-son has not the wit to answer,— : . : ; 
In English soci ty the «¢ xpression of Mammon 


y . le; ‘d 2. 7Y > » 4 , . : ™ 
Et comme vous allez vous-memeé “? Worship varies from that in New York, accord 
> . . > » + . : . 
I yc 7 autrement marcher que ne fait ma ing to the difference in the circumstances of 
amille ? an 
an wealth. The American said, “Do you observe 


Veut-on qui j'aille droit, quand on y va tortu? ‘ - 
eut-on qui j al SS ~s that tall thin nran with a cast in = eye, and his 


Instead of this retort, Jonathan says, that his} nose a little eocked? Well, that man, not three 
march is the march of a giant in seven-league| months ago, made a hundred thousand dollars by 
boots. He meets one folly with another folly.|a single speculation in tallow. You must allow 
He takes the advances of youth as data for an/me to introduce you to him.” ‘This is not mere- 





eternal ratio of im proveme nt. Having inade so ly a respe ct for possession ,—a respect for a man 


much progress in such a time, so much more, he} worth a hundred thousand dollars ;—it is a re- 
reckons, must be made in such another time. He} spect for the successful ability. It is, therefore, a 
forgets that large proportionate increases are| respect far more excusable, far less sordid than 
easier upon little things than on great. We ne- | that which waits upon a man in England who 
ver double our age im one year after the second | exhibits the signs of wealth without showing any 
year of our infancy. Jonathan, being a sailor, | signs of the industry or ingenuity by which it 
knows that it is easier to increase the shi lip’s speed ‘could be acquired. Here the man who had ac 

























quired a fortune by a speculation in tallow would | sist giving her up, and, at last, stated the cireum- 
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be a person of far less consideration than his| stance that they were in debt in the house; that 
heir, possessing the fortune without the capacity | both must remain till the bill was discharged, or 
or acquiring it, or for putting bread into his! that there would be a public exposure: and that 
mouth had he been destitute. In aristocratic, he was without money. The father, anxious to 
England, the nearer to merit the farther from} hush up the disgrace of his family, and to recover 
honour. Amongst Peers, a new Peer is a nobo-| his daughter, paid the bill: and so the matter 
dy: not because his Peerage has been obtained |ended ; the noble seducer having thus made the 

without desert-—for Peers think little of that,| father pay for the debauchery of his own child. 
and reverentially of the favour of the Sovereign | For the truth of this story we cannot vouch, but 
however exhibited,—but because he is only the| for this we can vouch,—that we have heard it 
first of an ennobled house. ‘The descendant of a|told by the young men of the day, with much 
long line of imbeciles is of more honoured title | unction, as an ¢ xample of admirable ingenuity. 

in aristocratic opinion than a Wellington or a In all walks of life, some lawless ground wil! 
Nelson. ‘To proceed to the second instance :—| be found, in which the less scrupulous run riot 
“4 gentleman,” says the American, “ worth half] against the general opinions of society. Among 
a million, has «¢ xpre ssed a desire to make your | lawyers, among surgeons, among merchants, 


jamong tradesmen, we hear anecdotes of address 


acquaintance.” ‘This would not be said in Eng-} 


lish society. Here they, on such occasions, talk | ot dexterity which seem, to those not making the 
of the signs of the wealth instead of going straight | allowances of the tribe, very much like anecdotes 
to the money bags, which are weighed apropos of of roguery. The present Chancellor hears coun- 
sel for a Playwright in an action against the 
Managers of a theatre. ‘The Plaintiff had been 


employed to write a drama for a rein deer—in 


matrimonial or election canvasses. Here the} 
speech would have been,—A gentleman who 


gives devilish good dinners, or a gentleman who 
other words, a drama in which a rein deer was 


drives four-in-hand, or a gentleman who keeps 
to perform the principal part: the rein deer died ; 


hounds, or a gentleman who owns one of ti¢ 
finest places in the county, desires to make your the author claimed for the piece he had written. 
: : The Managers refused to satisfy his demand. 
Mr. Brougham stated that the Plaintiff had per- 
formed his part of the agreement, had, in short, 
written the piece: and argued that his labour 
was not to go for nothing becanse the rein deer 
died. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff 
of £50; (if we remember correctly ;) and Mr. 


acquaintance. We have an advantage in this 
respect; for, as it is the signs of wealth by which 
acquaintances profit in hospitality, provided there 
be the signs, the wealth itself is a matter of in- 
difference. If a man, thousands worse than a| 
beggar, gives grand entertainments, they are not 
a whit less acceptable because they are at the ex- : : 
pense cf his creditors. No one cares to ask how Brougham then chuckling at his success, handed 
about among his learned brethren the piece, 


he does it, so that he does it handsomely. “To . 
which was a sheet of paper scrawled over with 


keep up appearances,” (as the phrase goes,) is the 


} e N 7.) . 
great business in England; that is to say, to| Such heads as these :—Scene Ist, Moonlight, cot 
nd . age at the sick yintains he back } 
make a show exceeding the * means, which may | ge a u e side, mountains In the back ground ; 
“ lenter old man, to soft music. Scene 2d, Inside 


impose on observers. 


. 7 : rs cottace th «} « } wine frar » walle 
( vril Thornton imputes to the Americans not of a cottage, with ins hanging from the wall 


only the practice of dishonesties which just es-|®Pe@Ts, horns, ar ters, ¢ na hunt rs gear. The 
cape the cognizance of justice, but a pride in| S¥Ccess Upon Buch srowcs se ned the great 
them; and says, that stories of successful roguery | ‘Tiumph to the Bar ; but another judgment upon 
are told in honour of the perpetrator’s cleve rness, | the matter would be exercised by those not of th 


r . , " vi ' eS ? ¥ te 1 = A 
We suspect that a foreigner might make the gown, and not acquiescent in its morality. A 


same remark in England. In all societies, re-| few such anecdotes as these, picked up in Ame- 
bels against morality wil! be found. We have 
heard young men of fashion, or would-be men of 
fashion, boast of exploits for which they deserved 
tobe hung. Take the following anecdote, on 
among many, for example; and let Cyril Thorn- . 
ton match its rascality, if he can, with any story there appeared a clever article, descriptive of th 
of American over-reachiny in trade :——A certain | bunting in Leicestershire, in which the aristo- 
Lord seduced from her home the daughter of a | cratic humanities were strikingly illustrated. It 
grecer in the city. The nobleman was deep in showed that if the most dangerous accidents oc 
debt, monevless, and without credit. He took | curred in the chase » the noble sportsmen would 
the girl to an inn in the neighbourhood of Lon-| not sacrifice their pleasure to render assistance to 
don, where he staid till he was tired of his amour ;}* sufferer, and oom gallop heedlessly on, though 
but he could not quit the house without paying | the life of a telow-creature, & companioR or 
the bill, and he had not the means. He wrote an} friend, depended on their aid. We give a couple 
anonymous letter to the father, telling him where | of these pictures :— 

and with whom his daughter was to be found.! «Two horses are seen loose in the distance : 
The father instantly hurried to the house, and|q report is flying about that one of the field is 
claimed hie child: his Lordship pretended to re- badly hurt, and — is heard of a collar 


rica, serve for impeachment of the national mx 
rals, and make the narrator bless himsclf that 
we of happy monarchical England are not re- 


ble with such laxity of principle. 
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bone being broken ; others say it is a leg; but admitted that the Americans are, toa man, a ino- 
the pace is oo good to inquire A cracking of | ney-getting people ;.and m the race of Mammon, 
rails is now heard, and one gentleman's horse |... 
is to be seen resting, nearly balanced, across 
one of them, his rider being on his back in the 

ditch, which is on the landing side. ‘ Who is 

he?’ says Lord Brudenell to Jack Stevens : fer . 
‘Can't tell, my Lord; but | thought it was a! ~ytil Thornton, in proof of the laxity of mo 
queerish place when I came o’er it before him.’ |rals in America, tells the following story :— 


scruples are too likely to be trampled under foot. 
On the other hand, money-spending classes have 
heir vices; they will have indulgences, let law 


nd morality say what they wv to the contrary 


It is evidently a case of peril, but the pace is} “J had returned from my ramble, and was 
too good to afford help 4 " "| sitting near the stove in the public room, en- 
. ‘Who is that under his horse in the! gaged in the dullest of all tasks, reading an 
brook ?’ inquires that good sportsman, and fine | American ne sspaper, when a woman and a 
rider, Mr. Green of Rolleston, whose noted old) girl, ; t ten years old, entered, cold and 
mare had just skimmed over the water like a| shivering, having been discharged from 
swallow ona summer'sevening. ‘ Only Dick! a Boston stage-coach The woman was re- 
Christian,’ answers Lord Tomaster, ‘ and it is spectable in appearance, rather good-looking, 
nothing new to him !'— But he'll be drowned,’ }and evidently belonging to what may in 
exclaims Lord Kinnaird. ‘I shouldn't won-! country be called the middling class of society. 
der,” observes Mr. William Colce. But the mediately inquired, a hour the 
Pp ace 1s foc good to inquire im i et off f ) ‘ j r > « d, on 
frozen 
The men whose pl Ircs 1e1r irts/up, it started from Newhaven, some thirty 
awe legislator ! uld | dint bation | miles lower, she was evidently 1 h discom 
of the brut sof the peopl vat inf posed, and informed the landlord, that caleula- 
might not a y observer ¢ r barbar-|ting’on meeting » steam-boat that morning 
ene eslfichucs ; mly | 2t Hartford, pocket was quite unprepared 
wijhout shame but with kx ' iti ah tal? the expense of i further land journey, and 
those on America would argue tha , . uaF es of ui tsorts necessarily occa- 
: : ioned by 1da y on the road, 
in the held mig prove u ° “The landl ugged up his shoulders 
PF sh waiter looked at her 
ran of the : " cI s the bart : fiw something « izzical aspect; and an 
ly gentle I ed like myself read 


individuals, | int t zonry of them in the', walked 


int 


; eyes for a mo- 
1 on the carpet 

n 

e, the wom 

rmed 

to visit her 
and re-ex- 
,and a do- 
assurance, 


1@ Whole 


Insuch circumstances, I know not whether 
it was benevolence, o1 lesire to put astop to 
her detestable on, mingled motive 

mpounded of both, { npted me to offer 

might re- 

. the offer. 

fused.w iscertainiy very 

She stared at me; 

and again commenced 

evances, of which, repeti- 

ry staled the infinite variety 

r a stone I di ‘ of * rer ? > helt the apartment Shortly after 
gy or~e Y an . leigh for Newhaven drove up, and I had 
a: . ’ sly forgotten the amiable sufferer and her 

pecuniary affliction, when e came up, and 
said, without any expression of civility, ** You 
tion of violence. sile1 le not L offered me money ; I'll take it I asked how 
Winchilsea’s ebullition, p : ng agair much she wis! She answered, sixteen 
the commof scnti:nent. ne! vho }dollars, which I immediately ordered my ser- 
judged us from particular instances would be vant to give her. Being a Se tchman, how- 
ever, he took the prudent precaution of request- 
ing her address in New York, and received a 
| promise that the amount of her debt should be 
| transmitted to Bunker's on the following day . 
, | “* A week passed after my arrival in New 
observed to obtain sympathetic or admiring audi-| York, and I heard no more either of the dol- 


tors in particular classes. It must, however, be'lars or my fellow-traveller; and being curi- 


when the Duk« 
} 


mob, all proper 


grossly in error; and equally mistaken must be 
the English traveller who constructs charges 
@rainst the pe f the United States; upon 
anecdotes of rogu ry or depravity which he has 
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ous to know whether I had been cheated, | at 
length sent to demand repayment My ser- 
vant came back with the money. He had 
seenthe woman, who expressed neither thanks 
nor gratitude; and on being asked why she 
had violated her promise to discharge the debt, 
swered that she could not be at the trouble 
of sending the money, for she supposed it was 
1y business to ask for it. It should be added, 
that the house in which she resided, was that 
of her brother, a respectable shopkeeper in one 
of the best streets in New York, whose estab- 
lishment certainly betrayed no indication of 
p yverty. 
~ The truth is, that the woman was very far 
from being aswindler. She was a Yan- 
kee, and troubled with an indisposition—some- 
New England—to pay mo- 
who 


} 
ony 


what endemic in 
ney. She thought, perhaps, that a man 
had been so imprudent as to lend to a stranger, 
might be so negligent as to forget to demand 
The servant might have lost her 
was better to take the 
of ultimately kee p- 
it unasked 
but it c 
rincipled nor very 


repayment 
address; in short, it 
s, however small, 
ing than to 
All this might be very sa 


chanc 
restore 


y 


the money, 
acious > er- 
tainly was not very high-; 
honest 


This story will bear two interpretations. 


Was as ¢ 
disposed and as ung I 
ner; or m it 


assistance in such circum 


ay not have 


course, the sense of 

wr the money not | 
callar.try might ha 
ve saved the troub 
humanity would 
ty. 


services 


sor 


kindly sta 


‘hen for the g 


dy a cloak, an um 
r such article of small val 


any 
address to which 1 


ual a 


him the 
the us nswer, “ Don't 

Sctlic 

would 


Englishman; and 


r of money, this 
an why 
Englishman 
to be an act of reluctance 


} . is to ask 


Because an always supposes 


nt of money x 
in: and that to as 
which 


Americans may not so consider the 


poli would wait 


ss 
press. 
ter. 

return of 
for the rn of a cloak or an umbrella, 
or any matter. It the little 

which we have in the honesty of each other, that 


They may think tle of sending for 


do for 


a loan of money, as wt 


retu | hook, 


a 


such is reliance 


makes an application for the return of a loan 
seem indelicate: that is, s om like distrusting the 
punctuality or the probity of the borrower. The 
story of our author is equivocal: and we only 
uffer an interpretation, of which it allows, with- 
out arguing for the probability of its truth. 

Cyril Thornton falls into a very common error | 
respecting equality. No reasonable republican | 
desires, or believes in the possibility of an equality 
of respect and consideration for all men alike. | 
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In order to suppose such a state, we must sup- 
All the 


equality that is rationally to be wished, is an 


pose an equality of talent and virtue. 


equality in rights, which of nec ssity excludes 
any peculiar privileges or arbitrary distinctions. 
The fic ld ] Ve ] 
some must be ad 


honour of the 


should bh and fair for all; but 


backward and some forward in the 
and the 


vril 


race; foremost is their 
Thornton observes that he does not 


the United States, which is 


duc. ¢ 
find an equa 


undesiravit 


“Tt is the fashion » United States the 
land of liberty a if the term equal- 
ity be understood simply as implying, that there 
America, the as- 
In 
nonsense. 
equality in 
agnates of the 


nd equality 


ed ord 


exists no privile rin 
sertion, though not strictly true, 


any wider acceptatio 


may pass 
mere 
is quite as much practical 
las New York. ‘I 


do not st 


The re 
Liverpo he n 
Exchange 
ter city than in the f 
iters more backward in supporting 
In such matters | 


lo nothi: 


rut less pre udly in the lat- 


mer; norare their wives 


and daug 
their pr 

enactinents ¢ 
the des 
cannot 
let, it w 


mence i 


egislative 
Man's vanity, and 
$s nature, 
If obstructed in one out- 


ms 
in ¢ i” 


» of distincti t { 


n mberent in it 


be repressed 
only gush forth with greater vehe- 
] 


lent of m: or body, some 


another contemptible of 
dexteri- 


tile thing 


nplishment— 

ot tortune,- 
morinar , } h he arroe > 
imaginary, on which he arrogates supe- 

ority to rround him Phe rich 
upon the poor, ti 
n him unbles 


in short, s 
those i man 
sarned on the 
sed with the 
true-born 
ur of his 


se talents hav 


looks dow! ie | 


, tne or ‘ 


tongues; t 


and ‘he that Is a 
stands 1 » or 


r.wh 
an estimation in society perhaps 


is own 


the } 


had the honour 


good ho is 


a lady, ¥ 
star of the first 


f fashion. § 


confessedly a magnitude i 
the hemisphere « he inquired what 
I thought ‘ that 
I had rarely seen a party in any country it 


appe ired to m 


of the company. I answered, 


which the average ol 


to be so high 


be \ 


ae lee: answered my fair companiot 
with an expression of ‘it would seem 
that you Eng! 


please ; but does it strike you, that the average 


nelish gentlemen are not difficult t 
is equaily high as regards air, manner, fashion ? 
“* In regard to such matters,’ I re plied, ‘| 
certainly could not claim for the party in ques 
tion any remarkable distinction ; but that, in a 
: 1 brilliant with youth 
beauty, and gaiety of spirit, | was little dis- 
posed to play the critic.’ 

“* Nay, replied my opponent, for the con- 
versation had already begun to assume some- 
thing of the form of argument, ‘it surely 
requires no spirit of rigid criticism, to diseri- 


scene so animated, ar 


jminate between such a set of vulgafians,as 


ou see collected here, and ladies who haye 
been accustomed to move in a higher and bet 
ter circle. Mrs. is an old person, and 
makes it a point to bring together at her balls 
all the riff-raff of the place—people whom, if 
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you were to remain ten years in New York, 
‘you would probably never meet any where else. 

assure you there are not a dozen girls in this 
room that | should think of admitting to my 
own parties.’ 

‘* Thus driven from the field, I ventured to 
direct her notice to several elegant and pretty 
girls, whom I asked 
Their attractions, however, were 

Imitted, or when these were too decided to 
allow of direct negation, the subject was inge- 
niously evaded If I talked of a pretty foot, | 
told its owner was the daughter of a to- 
If I 

what I certainly should not have 
that the young lady was of vulgar 


about some 


questions 
either not 


was 
bacconist. admired a graceful dancer, I 
was assured 
discovered) 
manners, 
so utterly unknown to fame, that their very 
birth, habits, and connexions were bu- 
he most profound and impenetrable 

In short, a Count of the Empire, 
with his sixteen quarterings, probably would 
not have thought, and certainly would not 
lave spoken, with contempt half so virulent of 
those fair plebeians 


names, 
ried in 
obscurity 


We see in this picture of manners nothing 
but what must be reckoned on. There is folly 


but the soil for it is shallow ; and the tobacconist 
nd the vulgarian, and the unknown, have small 


reason to cemplain of the insolence of 


Sux rior 
fortune, while the course is open for their exer- 
tions, and no advantages are possessed by any 
which it is not for industry and talent, unaided 





by favour, and unthwarted by prejudice, to at- 
It has not been our design to write a criticism 
upon the book before us. 


ts to the 


We raise no question 


accuracy of the representation; but 


taking them as we find them, we say, “ Look at 


home.” T 


mote may be in our brother’s eye, 


but the beam is in our own. It is, however, im- 


possible to read the book without noting some 


evidence of prejudice, which a moment's reflec- 
tion must have corrected. Thus, in observing 
on the American army, the author says, “ The 


truth is, that men accustomed to democracy, can 
never be brought to submit pati ntly to the ri- 
Has the author to 
of the American navy is 
; and can he doubt that 


gours of military discipline.” 
learn that the discipline 


the severest in the world 
the discipline to which republicans submit on 
board a ship, they would submit to on shore, if 
any object for it existed, or any use appeared. 
In peace or war, the effect of discipline is mani- 
fest in the working of a ship, which has always 
the elements to battle with ; but a regiment with- 
out prospect of employment on active service has 
no practical application of the efficiency produced 
by painful discipline. 


and without education. Some were} 


French and English Authorship. 


} 





purposes of their appointment are accomplished. 
We were acquainted with a British General, aged 
nearly eighty, and in the care of a nurse, who 
for the last twenty years of his life had patrioti- 
lathered his beard with water, and 
gone without his breakfast, that he might be the 


cally cold 


better prepared for the hardships of a campaign, 
in which he expected to be called to a command. 
As ridiculous as this, might seem to Americans, 
the rigours of discipline in the securities of pe act 


and their trans-atlantic position. 


| Cyril Thornton observes a fatal error in the 
jeducation of the military cadets—*a_ certain 


|slouch about the soldiers; and our English mar- 
tinets cannot suppose it possible that men can 


They 


owever, that the French, with 


ight who are not as straight as ramrods. 


should remember, | 


their round shoulders and slovenly discipline, 


drubbed all the straight backs on the Continent 
of Europe, 
the British. We beat last—but for 


many a day the English army was as unpopular 


them at 


and probably as neglected and inefficient, as the 


American is now described as being. 


, 
From the Same. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH AUTHORSHIP. 


Ovr national prejudices 
that one or two E 


are so far dissipated, 
nglish Reviews have at length 





reluetantly conceded to modern literature the in 
scription of a few French names among those of 
the sons of the true fliith: Thierry, the historian ; 
Béranger, the poet, politician, philosopher ; Victor 
Hugo, the dramatist and novelist; Mérimée De 
Vigny, Raymond and Balzac, the champions oi 
satire and Romance. But so scanty an array 
provokes considerable indignation among the 
litterateurs of Paris,—of Paris, where every fifth- 
rate contributor to a sixth-rate journal inscribes 
his name and surname in the muster-rol of fame, 
as religiously as the parents of every new-born 
infant are compelled to enregister them in the 
archieves of the Mairie of their arrondissement. 
Searcely has the curtain fallen upon some flimsy 
one-act vaudeville, (imitated from an imitation of 
the scribage Theatre of the de Madame.) when 
the patronymics of the four authors who have 
ministered to its tawdry patchwork, are pro- 
claimed amid the plaudits of the audience ; and 
‘not a melodrama—not a pamphlet—not en ar- 
ticle in a periodical—not even a column of criti- 
|cism on the same, but bears, in well-cut capitals, 
|the names and titles of the author. ‘The French 


In England, the soldiery | appear to glory in the mere authorism of author- 


in profound peace may, for all the troubles of] ship,—to take pride in their infirmity—to triumph 


training, console themselves with the thought, 
' 


|in wearing the label of misfortune round their 


that if their discipline be not useful against a fo-! necks, like some “ Pauvre aveugle,” or “ Sourd- 


reign foe, it may be available against their fellow-| muet de naissance.” 


It is not enough that, the 


countrymen; but in the United States, no ous) same “Victor Hugo,” or “ Béranger,” should 


thought can exist; and if they are sufficiently 


disciplined to overmatch the poor Indians, all the! 


roll from lip to lip among the idolators of genius ; 


\the world must familiarize itsclt with the glories 


and sometimes had a fugitive view of 


c 
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of Jal,” “ Gozlan,” “ Foa,” and “ Janin.” It is;pithiest and wittiest of political philosophers, 
not enough that Paul de Koch and Jouy have | would long ago have figured in the list of the 
enriched with their sketches of Parisian manners booksellers, and the hands of the typefounders of 
the literature of verious continential countries :|the great page of immortality. That of Maginn, 
every dauber of portraits in “ Za Mode,” or the| whose humorous verve not even Conservatism 
“ Courrier des Dames,” is resolved to elaim his|can extinguish, would have become known be- 
share in the tittle-tattle of fame. lyond the lion’s den of the printing office. Car- 

How different the literary character of our lyle, the Briareus of Anglo-Saxon prosody, would 
own country! Although a few editors of fash-|have taken his share in the worship of the world ; 
ionable periodicals, or lordly wire-weavers of gen-|and Praed become renowned as the most polished 
tecl octavos may sell their names to the specula- | of modern essayists and lyrists, instead of being 
tive publishers of the day, scarcely a writer of|laughed at as “Calico Praed,” a broken-down 
member of tee Unreformed Parliament. Charles 


reputation in England but has shrunk from thrust- 
Lamb has at length ceased to be “ Elia,” and the 


ing his name into a title-page. “The author of 
Hajji Baba,” “The author of Tremaine,” “ ‘The |* late physician” appears in Mr. Warren, (in 
Author of Vivian Grey,” “The author of Adam jspite of his Galenic name, no Doctor.) But who 
Blair,” “The Author of Anastasius,” “THE) wrote “Godolphin ?”—who “The Marriage in 
AUTHOR OF WAVERLY;” such is the sha-|High Life 
dowy existence of our best writers! “ But this is}own Magazine ?—whothe “ Notes” of Black- 
the mere coquetry of our authorship,” it may be wood ’—whw the criticisms of the Spectator ?— 
urged. “The names of Morier, Plumer Ward, | who the classicalities of the Edinburgh? “ Every- 
D'Israeli, Lockhart, Horr, and SCOTT, are, at the | body knows,” every body tells. But in France 
present moment at least, as well known as their that knowledge would be no triumph, nor the tale 
works.” But would any French scribbler, from | worth communication. The authors would put 
Arras to Marseilles, have consented to the eight) their mark upon their property,as naturally as upon 
their flock of sheep; and strut about in the eyes of 
all the Boulevards, arrayed in the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious authorship for evermore! 


who the Financial Articles of our 


or ten years of preceding mystery ’——to the 
doubts thrown upon their paternity ?—to thi 
spurious claims exercised over ther foundlings? 
Would they have borne, like Professor Wilson, to 
be whispered of ina circle; like Gifford, to live 
and die without authenticating their right to 
more than a few maudlin stanzas; like Jeffic v, | 
like Palgrave, like Brougham, like Talfourd, to 
content themselves w sprig or two of profes- 


From the Same. 
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» - > 4h, ! s ’ " ; } 
sional yew, when they liad « laims upon the laurel pao Tee REMUCSCENCES OF 3. ° E80. 
Would they have been satisfied with the estes m | 
of a handful of literary friends, and, at the ut-| Is it her nature, or is it her will, 
. T > »] n bh > oe 
most, those vague and grudging honours, availa-| l'o be so cruel to an humbled foe ? 
, SPENCER. 


ble only within the limits of the world of letters 


Ne!—In Paris, the name of Fonblanque,* of the Apnit. 17, 182-.— Were I a writer of fiction, 
age = + . ————— j[ should not, assuredly, be tempted to seek for 
rhis mention of Mr. Fonblanque, by our) aterials in the distance of past time, or amidst 

rial m aSt t ’ i t 


Paris contributor who has supplied the above . eo 
. a * ~¥ PP . the fragments of obsolete chronicles. My own 
article, induces us to tell our Scottish readers rik . 7 
. as a Ds a » short 
who Mr Fonblanque is Meany of them have |‘ ervation of life, aort and 
never heard the name before ; and to many of have been, would supply me with matter as sin- 


scanty as it ma 


gular and perhaps as moving as any that I have 


them even his truly admirable weekly news- 
paper is only known by report, and by the/met with in romances. The history, of which 
extracts from it which appear in other news-|have just witnessed the conclusion, is but or 

papers. It is time the name of Albany Fon- | amongst many instances that might be set down. 
blanque were familiar to every Scotsman,! And although, writing chiefly for the preservation 
Englishman, and Irishman who wishes that ae ome. 
ffectual reform to be accomplished which can|thus immense. And this influence could not 
alone prevent revolution. Mr. Fonblanque is be in better hands. The Examiner is distin- 
Editor of Tur Examixer. It is scarcely ne-!guished for undeviating integrity, and ardent 
cessary to add, that he is the ablest political | love of truth, no less than for the most penetra- 
writer in Britain, and leader of The Morement,|ting sagacity, the most unhesitating boldness, 
or party of the people. The influence exer-/and talent of the very highest order. When- 
cised by The Examiner over the public mind is| ever we are disgusted with the tergiversation 
very great. Its leading articles are extracted\of our great Whig politicians—which is not 
by most of the provincial newspapers. Even seldom—we turn to the contemplation of the 
the Tory journals copy The Examiner'sarticles |characters of Albany Fonblanque, John Mill, 
for the point and brilliancy which distinguish | John Roebuck, and a few other Radicals of the 
them, and that their readers may see what the | highest grade in knowledge, talents, and hon- 
liberal party contends for. The number of esty; and our trust that we shall yet see the 
readers on whom The Examiner's leading arti-' greatest happiness of the greatest number, the 
cles or witty paragraphs are browght to bear,| governing principles of a British Administra- 
in addition to its own numerous subscribers, is} tion, is restored.—E, T. M. 
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of facts, I confine myself to a bare and unadorned 
narrative, it may happen to fall at some future 
period into the hands of one possessed of the skill 
to fill up and display an outline which would form 
no indifferent subject for a touching picture of 
human accident and passion. 


I was ascending last night about eight, to the 





room which I occupy in —'s Hotel, during 
my stay in town. A waiter was going up before 
me with candles; he turned into a room on the 
first landing, just as I had passed the door, and 
in an instant hurried out again, looking terribly 
frightened. “ My Good, Sir,” he exclaimed, 
“here is Mr. Irwin, either dead or in a fit!” 


“ Send instantly for a surgeon,” I replied ; “ th 
: 


gentleman isa friend of mine;I will remam w 
him until assistance comes.” I knew that Irwin 
was in town, but had not been aware that he was 
staying in the same tel with me. On entering 
his apartment, I found that he was gone, beyond 
the reach of human skill. He was reclining 
against the mantelpiece, having apparently leaned 


back from the table where he had been writing, 
an instant, His face, although 
emaciated, was flushed to a dark purple, his eyes 


and expired in 


wide open, and the lips drawn from the set teeth, 





With an expression of sudden an 


hand, which rested on the table, the pen was st 





—hut t tI was quite dry ;—he hac 

ween dead for n hour at k t ] 
glanced at the paper b him ; the first wor 
I saw was my own name He had died im tl 
act of writing a note to me. It ran as follows: 

“Dean V——,—I presume once more, upo! 
the strength of our old uaintance, to entreat 
that you Wul aid me 1 the attempt to obtain, 1 
it be for the last time, an interview, or even a 
communication b tt vith your friend. You 
possess her ent } , and can, | am 
suaded, assist me. I have or ow learned t 
you are staying here | you favour me with 
alf an hour of your leisure when”——here the 
hand of the writer had been arrested. 

I pass over the close of this unexpected scene. 
The physician prone wed his ¢ ith to have been 
causes \ ™ vs: v is it would seem, 
of some violent « ent upon a weak frame 
This suppositicn my own knowledg * the cir 
cumstances prece r his se, which I st 
now relate, tended to « rm. 

Irwin died in his thirty tii year He had 
considerable possessions, and w well-born: his 
disposition was passionate, yet served; from 
boyhood he had been a jealous and solitary being, 


n c communion and 


craving, yet seeming to 


ers. His feelings were sensitive 





sympathy of o 
to a morbid degree, governed by ca riee and im- 
palse, yet singular in retaining with p rtinacity 
the impressions thus lightly created. He had no 
other congtancy of purpose; and his intellect, 
which had otherwise been clear und strong, par- 
took of this unsettled character. Such natures 
appear as if Fate had marked them for victims 


to mishap or melancholy. 
After leaving Oxford, where I first became ac- 


‘dered it unnecessary. 


quainted with him, he spent a few years on the 
Continent, in alternate dissipation and study. An 
impatience of constraint had deterred him from 
embracing any profession, and his income ren- 
Thus, he lived without 
aim; and returned to England, rather from wea- 
riness and want of interest in what he left, than 
from any wish that recalled him to his native 
country . Here he found himself a stranger: his 
only surviving relation, a sister, was with her hus- 
band in Canada ; and he was not of'a nature which 
easily adinitts of new acquaintances, 

The reserve of English society seemed addi- 
tionally repulsive, when contrasted with the easier 
intercourse of French and German circles. He 
was attracted by the beauty of his countrywomen, 
but their morgue kept him at adistance. As he 
might be termed a “ good match,” there were not 
wanting opportunities to approac h them nearer ; 
but Le was sufficiently acute to mterpret, and too 
proud to accept the invitations which were dic- 

ted by a spirit of calculating interest. In short, 
he lived unsociable and discontented ; rarely min- 
gling with society, yet longing for some object 
to care for or to love. 

g or returning to his lodgings, he al- 
ways chose the route through Park Street, in the 
hope of seeing again the beautiful girl whom he 
once ebserved at the window of No. ——. Nor 
was he often disappointed ; for at certain hours 
she was rarely absent from her wonted seat ; he 
would now linger us he passed, and gaze upon the 
fair inhabitant with an earnestness which she 
must ere lor v have re marked. His solitary life 

nd fanciful mood can alone, perhaps, explain the 

son why he should begin to dream of this 
eauty alone, amidst all the loveliness around 
him ; or aceount for the nervous sensation which 


came ov him on approaching the house, and 
the feeling of chagrin with which he returned 
home on those davs when she was invisible. But 





the face and form of Ellen Gower were not easily 
orgotten by any one who had once scen them. 
only child of a widowed naval offi- 


, hose means were ! ited, 


.v nd whese broken 
th rendered retirement necessary. At this 
period, she was a very lovely girl of seventeen; 
in appearance, as well as character, womanly be- 
yond her age. Her be auty I cannot describe ; 
or it chiefly resided in a peculiar sweetness and 


brightness of expression, which Is, of all things, 


most exquisite, yet most difficult to portray in 
words or by the pencil. In character, she was 
irdent and sensitive; seclusion had tended to 
quicken a lively imagination which, since the loss 
of her mother, had been left, in a great measure, 
to its own guidance. She was susceptible of deep 
and’ lasting impressions, and of an open loving 
disposition ; alternately her father’s pet and nurse; 
and her temperament, no less than her position, 
combined to produce a character at once marked 
and feminine; winning, though a little wilful ; 
and extremely susceptible of the emotions awa- 
kened by anything exciting or singular. 

As Irwin was a handsome magn, it is net strange 























his attention, learned to regard, with curiosity 
at least, his frequent appearance, and, in process 
of time, to expect it as a pleasant incident in her 
monotonous day. 
occurrence; for which, unconsciously perhaps, 
she used to prepare some of those graceful little 
coquetries in costume or attitude, which the most 
reserved woman rarely fails to practise, when 
aware that sire is the obj ct of admiration. 

This constant interchange of looks, w hich, un. 
der other circumstances, might have passed ag 
lightly as it came, soon awakened on both sides 
an interest exceeding that of mere curiosity. ‘In 
sunnier lands such effects are not uncommon; 
and in this instance, temperament and position 
produced a result which so slight a matter rarely 
creates in our colder regions. In a word, Irwin 
fell in love ; and his recluse habits, which allow- 
ed his fanciful disposition ample and undisturbed 
leisure to brood upon the visions awakened by 
imaginations, fostered the weleome cxcitement. 
To become acquainted with the incognita was, 
of course, his first wish; but the inquiries which 
he assiduously made, 


woduced little encourage- 
I g 


ment to his hopes. She never visited, and none 
of her friends were known to him: her 
and the profession of her father, was all that he 
could discover. 


name, 


He was not a man to hazard any 


of those equivocal attempts at self-introduction, 
which, in English society, require no small share 


of audacity; and all that his eye-service gained, 


was an occasional glance in returs., which gra- 
dually became more amicable, until, at lengh, it 
seemed on the verge of answering with a «mile. 
Once or twice, indced, they net in the street 


on which occasions cach appeared half-expectant 
of a word or greeting, and each was too timid to 
make the first advance. 
part; but Irwin was a shy man, and his fi 
towards the 
reached the point at which the idea of attempting 


This had been the lover's 


clings 


beautiful unknown had already 


inything which might be deemed an insult, be- 
“ame intolerable. ‘The last time they met in this 
manner, he involuntarily bowed, half-raising his 
hat, and was answered by a look on which one 
more adventurous than himself might have found 
courage to speak. 
solute: it was too late—the lady and the oppor- 
In such delicate conjunctares 


For an instant he stood irre- 


tunity were past. 
hesitation is irretrievable. 

On Ellen’s side, the feeling, if less clearly un- 

erstood, was as far from indifference as Irwin's. 
The chords of her fond and exciteable nature had 
been moved into full vibration; there needed but 
a master-touch to produce the sweet music of love. 
A moment’s interview would have united the two 
hearts for ever. 

Thus passed the Spring. 
end of May that Irwin missed his idol from her 
accustomed: place, once and again, and returned 
home to spend the day in discontent. A third 
time he passed ; there were workmen in the room 
taking down the furniture ; his impatience pre- 
vailed, and on inquiring at the house, he was in- 


It was towards the 
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that Ellen, who soon detected the peculiarity of | formed that Captain Gower had given up his re- 


It had now become a constant 
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| sidence and left tewn, but whither was not known. 
| It was now, perhaps, for the first time, that 
Irwin, became fully aware how far his affection 
was engaged to one whose voice even was still 
unknown to him. His ingenuity was exhausted 
in endeavours to detect the place of her retreat; 
the sum of his discovery was, that her father and 
herself had departed in a private carriage not their 
own. On inquiring at the Admiralty, he found 
that Captain Gower had given up his commission, 
so that no information could be gained from 
thence; all attempts to trace the travellers, in 
short, proved fruitless. ‘The summer he spent in 
visiting diffcrent watering-places; the ensuing 
winter in rambling through almost every street 
in both 
His instead of yi 


to gain stubbornness from disappointment: he 


the west end; alike without success. 


prepossession, Iding, appeared 
took a strange delight in brooding over an im- 
fanciful man 
and it sur- 


pression which a busier or a less 
, would soon have cast aside asa folly ; 
vived as fre shly as at first, when, two years atter- 
wards, he accepted my invitation to pass a day 
r two at the Beeches, on his way to Harrogate. 
We had casually met in town, after a long imter- 
known little 
With Captain Gower I had 


val, during which, of course, 1 had 


of his proceedings. 


lone been intimate a family connexion, and he 
had become my neighbour on leaving London. 


Ellen was a great pet of my wife’s, and replied 


with alinost sisterly affection to the love which 
er sweet and joyous temper had thoroughly 
won. On one subject, however, my Isabel had 
failed in obtaining her confidence. Shortly after 


Captain Gower’s arrival at Enburn, Mr. Ravely, 
itleman of wealth and character, cap- 


} 


1 you 


tivated by Ellen's be auty, had offered himself as 


a suitor tor her hand. ‘The proposal was highly 
acceptable to her father, and the parti im every 
way unexceptionable; nor was the lover a man 
unlikely to the gentle sex, being 
oa 


cultivated and agreeable ; yet she 


sueceed with 


persisted in 
' 
te 


declining Ravely’s attentions, with a peruinacity, 


which, as no rival appeared, seemed not a little 


‘singular. Her only reply, when urged upon this 
topic, was the plea of indifference ; yet my wile 
which alone could ex- 
However, as Ellen re- 


suspect da another cause, 
plain her insensibility. 

mained silent, and nothing occurred to confirm 
the suspicion, her friend was induced to regard 
her conduct as the offspring of girlish caprice ; 
and it was her persuasions, I believe, which at 
last won her to receive Ravely as an admirer af- 
ter nearly two years of hopeless suit. His recep. 
tion, it is true, was not of the kind most flatter- 
ing to a lover; and it was easy to those who 
knew Ellen’s character, to see that it wasnot thus 
a heart like hers would love. Ravely was, how- 
ever, delighted with his success; there was no 
excuse for further delay ; and it so happened that 
Irwin arrived at my house on the day when a 
large party were assembled there at a dinner and 
|ball in honour of the betrothed pair, who were to 


be married a fortnight afterwards. 
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down. 
tionably the flow 
appeared quite 
moment put 
at a 


ple by R 
something in 
sented, w 
obse ry d with s 
, 


tremely fond of 


first set, to a sola 


a mere ceremony. 


present you have 





coldly !” 










glance, in 


j 


He was too late to 
was not introduced to any 
he entered the room where dancing had already 
A set was just over. 


eye, and he started as if awakened from a dream. | 
He turned to my wife, and eagerly requested an/ silent, and hung down her head, colouring deeply. 
introduction to the young lady who had just sat! 


It was the fiancée. 


I 


natural ; 


Irwim, who had 


| 


which he had so long 

Isabel's attention w 
ively, whi 
Irwin's 


ich did n 


dancing, 
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in us at table, and thus| Irwin with her position as the betrothed of an- 
of the company until| other ? 
“I pray, I entreat you to forbear. Your lan- 


He carelessly pe-| guage alarms and distresses me. Indeed, I can- 


rused the various groups, until one figure met his/ not listen to it.” 


“ Will you answer me one question 7” She was 
“Had this happiness befallen me two years 
As she was unques-| since, instead of now, would you have replied 


of the evening, his animation thus ?” 

and the ceremony of a This home question le 1e poor girl but on 
t f Phis | juestion left tl girl but 

recognised Ellen|retreat—$he answered, with an air of resent- 

of the opportunity | ™ment,— 

ed. * This is presuming to far, Sir—I know not 


this manner; and 


~osscssion 


; 


cove 
s first directed to the cou-| by what right you urge me in 





alous eye had remarked) 1 must beg of you to conduct me to Mrs. V . 
“ One instant, if you have any pity,” Irwin re- 


“'The whole hap- 


anner, upon being pr 
t altogether please him. She| plied, in a low hurried tone. 


r that Ellen, who was ex-| piness of one who would die, rather than offend 


rise 
had retired, after the| you, is in your hands; I have loved you long, 


t further ead of the saloon,| fondly, and hopelessly—you have seen it—and 





, a 
where she appeared to be listening with deep) once, if looks lie not, you were not angered to 
emotion to the cavalier who had placed himself} know it; but it is long ago, and it were pre- 
at her side. sumption to expect that your feeling should have 

The int had, indeed, proved profoutidly| survived like mine: say only, ‘I will not forbid 
exciting to both. During t guadrille, Irwin| you to hope,’ and I will be as distant as you can 
cautiously and timidly at emple 1 to discover i equire. If your heart be free, let ine attempt to 
Ellen remembered nd perce ive il, upon ap-| Win it; if—” and his voice sank to a w hispe — 
proaching the subject, fr her blushes and her|“if my hope is the prize of another, I ask no 
conscious mann that he was not forgotten.| word more; you will at least forgive my temerity 
Further encouraged by the permission to conduct! in compassion for its bitter punishment !"—EFik 
her to a seat, where he could address her with gazed intently into her eyes, they drooped | neath 
less danger ot heard, and animated by! his—she trembled, and was silent. 

delight, he forget ‘ ted reserve, and gave} After a breathless pause he said, “ Forgive me, 
full utterance gs of joy and ada ira-| sweet and excellent creaturc,—forgive the mad- 
tion. Her ite earlier emotion on first! ness that could not forsee this! Il wast o happy 
scecing her—t hopes—his love—and his k to think or to fear; pardon the rudeness that ha 
disay Ormtine V the eloquence of a lon distressed you, parden, and forget what I have 
tr d p I Ellen, whose varying|said! God bless you, and make your fair aftec- 
co 1d 1 ne betrayed r agita-|tiogs happy !”"—She accepted his arm without 
tion, was f \ to arrest the utter-| speaking 1¢ tear which quivered in her long 
nee « suit t las! te r car y lash fell unseen ; he led her to my W fe’s side, 
She was overco iden of the ap-| bowed, and retired. Shortly afterwards he beg- 
veal, an warm expression of} ged me to excuse his absence, on the ground of 
velings to whi ecretly vibrated. She} fatigue, and left the apartment. 

: vered self t last, and expressed Isabel was on the point of rallying her friend 
her displeast t the liberty which a stranger) upon the téte-d-téte, but was silenced by a pas- 
took in em Z 1 Innyuage, after an ac-|sionate entreaty. Ravely was standing near, but 
quaintance of | But her voice trem-| he was vexed, and did not approach her; another 
bled as she spoke, and her manner had more of| partner came up, and Ellen instantly rejoined the 
regret than of resentment dancers, amidst whom I observed her talking and 

“You cannot ! me thus,” Irwin replied ;| laughing with more than usual spirits. Yet the 

“ it is, indeed, but an instant since I enjoyed the! gaiety of the evening seemed clouded, and the 
happiness of first hearing your voice,—but your| guests v hispered and looked at cach other. The 

eyes, into which I have gazed how often! they tell| bridegroom clect was absent and moody,—the 
me we aré not'such strangers! You are'too gentle,| hostess anxious and surprised, I could not con- 
you have too much heart, to cast me back upon| ceive what had happened. It was as if some 


Oh! if you knew how ever-| evil genius had stepped into the circle to troubk 


been to my thoughts since I| the féte,and had then disappeared. ‘The party 


Ellen was troubled beyond measure. 
heart was no longer at her own disposal. 
hard to be accused of a severity which cost her so} to remain all night at the Beeches; and when the 
dear; and how could she with delicacy acquaint! last carriage had driven away, she gazed keenly 


lost sight of you, you could not silence me so| separated early ; Ellen, alone, betraye d no sign 


of fatigue or disturbance, save what might be 
Her | traced in a flushed cheek, and wandering eye, 
It was} and kept up her brilliancy to the end. She was 
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around, and throwing herself into Isabel's arms,|but her peculiar glow of spirit was gone; her 
burst into a torrent of passionate weeping ! cheek, though still lovely, grew pale; and her 
All was now revealed; her singular and ro-|eye lost itsearlier brightness. I feared that her 
mantic attachment,—the secret cause of her |heart was breaking. 
aversion to Ravely’s addresses; the sorrow of a} The case at le ngth appeared sufficiently seri- 
hope recalled but to expire for ever; and the his-|ous to require medical counsel; the physician 
tory of the interview, so fatal to her peace, were |came and prescribed, but to no purpose; the af- 
now unreservedly recounted. But the indulgence | fection, he at last said, was apparently of the 
of grief itself could not supersede the necessity |mind rather than the body ; and he recommended 
of deciding on her future conduct. It cost her a |his patient to try what benefit change of scene 
long and hard struggle, but she was too right-|would produce, since medicine failed to restore 
minded to waver long in her resolution; and my |her health. Ravely, although not an attentive 
Isabel, decply as she mourned over her favourite’s j husband, was fond of his wife ; and readily agreed 
distress, could not but approve of the manner in lto the doctor’ s suggestion ; a tour upon the Con- 
which she determined toact. “I have gone too |tine nt might restore her cheerfulness, and pro- 
far to recede,” Ellen said; “nor will I weeng jmtete her recovery. 
Mr. Ravely by concealment or hesitation. He| At every stage of the journey through Hol- 
shall know all; and if he still claims the fulfil- jland , and along the Rhine, Ellen’s strength ap- 
ment of my promise, I wil] redeem the pledge, at |pe ared to diminish; so much so, indeed, that 
whatever sacrifice of happiness. You will speak to| upon arriving at Berne, she entreated permission 
Mr. Irwin,” she said to me. .“I should fear toto repose there for a while. The spot seemed 
sce him again.” All that we could do in this/to delight her beyond any she had yet visited, 
painful conjuncture, was to attempt to sooth her |and she improved so much during a few days 
agitated feelings. jafter their arrival, that Ravely decided upon fix- 
It was a task of some delicacy to enter upon|ing his abode there for the summer. The evi- 
the subject with Irwin. I found him in a state | dent progress that Ellen daily made towards con- 
of terrible excitement ; he stopped me ere I had |valescence reconciled him to the ennui of remain- 
well begun to speak :—“ My good friend, I beg jing in so dull a place; he engaged a handsome 
that you will spare us both the pain of dwelling |residence, to which he soon succeeded in attract- 
on this unfortunate theme. I have been guilty ling the gayest society in the neighbourhood, and 
of an offence towards your beautiful friend, for | passed much of his time in riding over the coun- 
Which let my own suffering atone. More than/|try; having ordered some of his horses over 
this, circumstanced as we are, it boots not to say. |from England. 
I will bear the burden, as I long bore the love,—j| The travellers occupied a house, distant about 
in silence.” He left the Beeches on the same day. |a quarter of a mile from the city, and surrounded 
Ravely, although of a frank and generous na- | Ib yy a kind of pleasure ground or little park, richly 
ture, was not troubled by very acute sensibilities. | wooded and sloping down to the steep bank of 
He persisted, after the confession and offer of his|the Aar. On this side, a terrace had been form- 
mistress had been communicated to him, in pre-}ed, with seats overlooking the stream: it became 
ferring his suit; saying, that he had too much |Ellen’s favourite spot; and hither she frequently 
confidence in her character to fear for her con- | would come to read, or to watch the sun go 
stancy,—too much self-respect to apprehend the |down, while Ravely was absent on his usual 
permanence of any such transitory affection as|evening ride; in which she was still too feeble 
had been described to him ; and that, in short,|to be his companion. 
he would rather possess a girl like Ellen Gower, | What, in the meanwhile, had become of Ir- 
with only half a heart, than any other who might|win? A lonely and comfortless life he had led, 
throw the whole of hers into his arms. “This is a|since that memorable evening at the Beeches ; 
mere whim,” he said ; “ she will forget itin a week, |time or change of place alike failed to abate his 
and learn to love me better ere long.” ‘The emo- | bitter sense of mishap and disappointment. The 
tion with which Ellen received the tidings of this |idea of Ellen in the arms of another was never 
decision, convinced her friend that she had still | |absent from his mind; it rendered society dis- 
secretly entertained a hope which it bitterly dis- 'tastefiul, and reflection intolerable. He wandered 
appointed. On the day originally fixed, Ravely |hither and thither, restless and dispirited; until, 
led her to the altar, lin very shame for his own weakness, he resolved 
Those who had intimately known the beautiful | by some positive effort to combat the hopeless 
victim, might have discovered the depression and | Passion that tormented him. This was no easy 
wo which her smiles concealed from common |achievement to one of his ungovernable character. 
observers. Her husband did not appear con-/As long as he remained in England, the possi- 
scious of any such indications, and the spectators, ibility of meeting Ellen again continually occu 
no doubt, deemed that the mistress of Ravely’s | pied his imagination. He determined, by leaving 
superb establishment must be happy. For my |the country, to remove this excitement, at least ; 
part, afler some months had elapsed, her appear- jand he further resolved, by chaining his atten. 
ance and manner gave me extreme uneasiness. Ition to some studious pursuit, to banish, if pos- 
She was never morose or peevish, and per- jsible, the remembrance of a passion which he 
formed all her duties with gentleness and grace ;|could never hope to gratify. Switzerland was 
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voice which penetrated to her heart. She rose to 
return, saying, with as much self-command as 
she could summon, “I had not, certainly, ex- 
pected to hear you address me again, least of all 


the country which had pleased him the most 
during his former residence on the Continent; 
chance, and the discovery of an old and agreeable 
acquaintance who had married and settléd in 
Berne, decided him to choose that city as the/in such a place, at such a time as this. I must 
place of his retirement. beg to decline all conference with you, and wish 
All strangers visit the Minster ; all lovers of] you good evening.” Irwin stepped before her 
solemn architecture and fine music return thither| 4s she turned to go, and slightly touched her 
again andagain. Here, alone, was Irwin ever} hand: the offended look which she cast upon him 
to be seen in public; it was here that accident| met an expression so mournful and imploring in 
threw him once more into the presence of Ellen.| his countenance, as quite subdued her. “ Ellen,” 
At first, he doubted if it were really she, so much|he said, with a voice almost inartieulate, “ you 
had illness changed her; a second time he saw will not have the cruelty to turn from me in such 
her in the same place, and doubted no more./ a manner, Hear me for this last time, or you 
This most unexpected event undid all that dis-| will drive me distracted. I ask but a few mo- 
tance and occupation had begun to achieve. aie) ments, and will then relieve you from the intru- 
feverish imagination found materials for wonder| sion of my wretchedness.” 
in an accident which had in itself nothing singu-} Half-terrified, half-softened, Ellen sank down 
lar; it seemed to him the work of destiny, which| upon the seat, scarcely conscious of what she 
rendered all attempts to quell his passion fruit-| did. 
less. He had fled from her vicinity, but in vain;| Irwin availed himself of the opportunity thus 
they were fated to meet, and all resistance was yielded to him ; and bending over her as she re. 
to no purpose. She was changed—sadly changed ;| clined with her eyes covered by her hand, again 
she looked unhappy; had she forgotten him r poured into her ear the passionate history of his 


Come what might, he would speak with her once| untameable love, and his long misery, in fervid 
and eloquent words. He dwelt on the hopes 


which he had once dared to entertain, and on the 
strange destiny which seemed still to mingle the 











more. 
The residence of the rich Englishman was 
easily learned ; and many an evening found Ir- 
win roaming around its precincts, and keenly | course of their lives, declaring, in spite of acci- 
prying at the illuminated windows, in the hope| dent, that they were designed for each other. 
of discovering some sign which mightenable him| Ellen was disarmed by the agitation and surprise 
to detect the apartment of her whom he sought.| of the moment; the reflections which had lately 
He ceased to visit the cathedral: she might recog-| haunted her, the weakness of her spirits, con- 
nise him there, and thus frustrate his design of] spired to deprive her of all self-control. She listened 
meeting her alone. until all but the emotions awakened by the plead- 
Ravely had ridden out as usual after dinner; ings of love were forgotten, and Irwin at length 
and Ellen sauntered down, in the summer twilight,| won from her a confession that she little thought 
to her favourite seat on the terrace. She had felt] to have revealed. In the rapture of the moment, 
unusually depressed the whole day; and as she/ be pressed her to his heart, and sealed her scarcely 
sate alone in the still evening, a crowed of mel.| resisting lips with long and burning Kisses. 
ancholy thoughts came around her, as if the!“ Ellen,” he said, as she lay trembling in his 
shadows of all her happier years had arisen at| arms, “ you are mine for ever; mine by our early 
once from their burial in the past. They recalled! wishes, mine by this sweet confession ; henceforth 
hopes that had been crushed, home-faces that| you cannot guard for another the heart which you 
were gone, and memories of one deep regret| have given. Let us partno more! fly with me,—a 
whieh had wrecked her happiness for ever. She| few hours will place you beyond the reach of pur- 
felt desolate and heart-sick: the book fell from/| suit, free to grant the love which is mine by every 
her hand, she bowed her head on her bosom, and/ right of truth and nature!” Hitherto, Ellen had 
wept. been like one overcome by a delirious dream ; 
A rustling on the dry grass caused her to raise} this appeal recalled her senses, and restored her 
her eyes; she started, and for an instant believed/ to herself, in time to shudder at the precipice 
that the object before her was but a phantom] whereon she stood. With a sudden cry, she 
created by the spirit of herdream. It was Irwin| started from Irwin’s embrace, “ Mercifitl heaven! 
who stood at her side, pale and quivering with| what have I done—to what have I listened! I 
anxiety. For a while neither uttered a syllable ;| am justly punished for my eriminal weakness; 
Irwin was the first to break the silence. God forgive you for taking this unworthy ad- 
“ I have but one excuse, Mrs. Ravely, for ven-| vantage of a feeble and timid thing like me! 
turing thus to disturb you by my presence; I| As you are a gentleman, unloose my hand. I 
had intended to respect your commands, and| vow to heaven that I will never speak to you 
trouble you no more ; an accident alone has cast| more!”"—As she broke from Irwin's grasp, a 
me in your path. I saw you altered; you seemed | horseman at full speed pressed up the hollow road 


in suffering,—could I see this, and refrain from} which led from the river side: it was her hus- 
band, who had probably perceived a stranger 


approaching you ?” ' 
Ellen was moved and alarmed; the house was| with Ellen in the twilight, and hastened to join 
at some distance, and there was a toneinIrwin’s her. Just ashe reached the place, the horse, e 
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spirited animal, scared by the sudden waving of) for the past and permission to hope for the future. 
Ellen’s white dress in the dusk as she rushed to-| This letter she received, being unacquainted with 
wards the path to the house,—plunged violently,| the hand-writing: she requested me to answer it, 


swerved, and threw his rider. It was the work| and refused to open the many others which fol- 
of a moment; the shock had dashed Ravely’s| lowed from the same quarter. She desired me 
forehead against the stone curb of the terrace, to express her unalterable resolution to admit no 
and cast him bleeding and lifeless at his wife's} further communication from him, upon this or 
feet. She stood looking at the ghastly spectacle| any other subject, and to entreat him not to add 
for a few moments, like one whose senses were/to the suffering of which he had been the author 
stupified by horror, und then, with one piercing | by persisting in his importunity. ‘To Isabel and 
shriek, sank on the ground beside the corpse. myself it appeared, that in consideration of the 
Irwin distractedly ran to the house, whither} early love on both sides, the error of Irwin, which 
he assisted the servants in bearing the body of| after all, was extenuated by many circumstances, 
Ravely, and Ellen, who still lay in a dead swoon.| might have been pardoned: and that his union 
He remained at her side until she unclosed her} with Ellen might one day have repaired the dis- 
eyes; and then retired, faint and terror-stricken. | asters of their past history. But Ellen, we soon 
For some hours Ellen remained in a state of| discovered, would not admit the idea: it seemed 
the utmost danger; one fainting-fit succeeded|a kind of superstition in her to avoid it, and we 
another, and there appeared little hope that one} were cautious not to disturb her unsettled mind 
so frail could survive the fearful struggle. The} by adverting further to the subject. 
principle of life at length prevailed, but her reason} 1 have seen many violent affections in the 
had yielded to the shock she had sustained, and| course of my life, but never, certainly, one so 
she continued for several months to fluctate be-| thorough and engrossing as Irwin’s. ‘The com- 
tween the extremes of moping and frenzied in-| munication of Ellen’s answer seemed utterly to 
sanity. overwhelm him: and the more, as he had not 
Her recovery was lingering and uncertain ;| doubted of her ultimate willingness, after what 
After several of his 





nor has her mind yet recovered its former clear- | had passed, to become his. 
I had hastened with | letters had been returned, he came to entreat my 


ness: perhaps it never will. 
my wife to Switzerland, upon the first tidings of| mediation on his behalf, and I was absolutely 
the catastrophe ; and as soon as Ellen was able/'startled by the change which a few months had 
to bear the removal, we brought her home, a| made in his exterior. He was shrunk into a 
mournful and heavy charge! She whom we| skeleton; and his thin dry hand and burning 
had known but two years before, a beautiful and| cheek spoke eloquently of the havoc which anx- 
bright-spirited being, was now a feeble, wan crea-|iety had made in his constitution. I attempted 
ture, still trembling like a crushed reed after the} to persuade him of the utter hopelessness of his 
whirlwind had passed over it. ‘The circumstances} suit, and of the impossibility of moving Ellen 
which attended Ravely’s death had impressed her | to listen to the subject; but I perceived that, al- 
with the appalling conviction, that Heaven had | though checked and mortified, he was not con- 
willed to avenge the offence she had committed,| vinced. This last interview occurred some 
by laying on her soul the guiltiness of his blood.} months back ; and it would appear, from the un- 
She had never loved him: but this reflection ap-| finished note which I found before him last night, 
peared but to aggravate her contrition and self: | that the accidental discovery of my arrival in 
reproach, She told Isabel all that had passed,| town had prumpted him to solicit once more my 
with such expressions of fear and remorse, that| interference to procure him a bearing from Ellen. 
the confession of her weakness required com-| And I have no doubt that the emotions of unaba- 


miseration rather than reproof. By degrees her | ted passion, struggling with disappointment and 





mind grew more calm, and gavé reason to hope 
that it might one day be restored to peace, if not 
to happiness. What were her sentiments to 
wards Irwin, we could never ascertain ; for after 
the first harrowing detail of her adventure, she 
carefully abstained from all allusions to the sub 
ject, and we had but too much reason to respect 
her silence. My own knowledge of her charac- 
ter induced me to conjecture that she loved him 
still in secret, and pitied, if not pardoned him; 
but that she severely checked such involuntary 





feelings, as a kind of expiation for her pas errors. 

I have never learned where or in what man« 
ner Irwin passed several months immediately 
following the period of the catastrophe above re- 
counted ; but after some time he found his way 
back to England. When the usual season of 
mourning had elapsed, he wrote to Ellen in hum- 





ble and passionate terms, entreating forgiveness 


pride, in a frame worn to the last degree of weak- 
ness, produced the attack which led to his disso- 
lution. 

It is a sad history, and would afford, if fully 
detailed, abundant materials for speculation upon 
the working of uncontrolled wishes, and the wil- 
ful tenacity with which they cling to the lonely 
and eager dispositions. There are flaws and dark 
shades in the most worthy and beautifal of hu- 
man feelings and motives, for the melancholy 
task of tracing which, the story here briefly set 
down would supply full opportunities. 

[The following memorandum was added at 
the foot of the last page of the above manuscript.) 

Juxx, 183 

Yesterday our beloved Ellen was carried to 
her rest in the grave. She was only twenty-five 
when she died, yet she long had been eager to 
depart. Eheu miserrima ! 
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From the Monthly Repository. Ot sympathy is seated in the breast ; 





1 é | Then from that moment is neglect a sin— , 

THE SPIRIT OF AN INFANT TO HIS) Then, education, must thy task begin. sta 
MO THER. cor 

a vision. | But, gradual, graceful, gracious, as the dawn - 

| That comes with tender twilight scarce un- oe 

Moruenr, I've lain upon thy lulling breast, nn sn d, afte 
And felt thy gentle breathing on my brow ; Sprinkling pale splendour over lake and lawn, net 
My little frame is in the earth at rest, | Norrolls the sun till maps on the world, ano 
But my young spirit hovers near thee now | When the warm light the awake'n'd eye can crit 
Thou who would'st murmur to me till I crept bear, ate ort 
into thy blameless bosom where | slept And all is bath'd in the broad beam of day, =i 
That paints not parts, nor pierceth here and = 

on , pn 
There is my little cot—no tenant now there, :o 
Presses its pillow—all is still as death ; But kindles with a UNIVERSAL RAY. ; a 
The night-light gleams like moonbeams on her Thus, thus mustmind be wakn'd and warm'd unc 
brow, | and won, we 

Her lips apart are rosy with her breath ; | To the meridian of the mental sun. assi 
Moveless is that white arm on which I've lain, tert 
And veil'd that bosom where I us‘d to rest ; But there are dews as well as beams, and they C 
See, see a tear from the fair lid has stray’d | ‘Teach how to nurture our unfolding hearts ; oe 
Mother! sweet mother! thy young boy is| The brain grows parch’d and arid, till the play lite 
blest, Of feeling’s flow its gentle dew imparts ; be F 

He lies no longer near thy beating heart, | That verdures all—that draws the hidden soul ; - 
Bat thou and he will ne'er be far apart Of fragrance from the leaf, the fruit, the Hin 
flower; in ¢ 

Inform'd with new intelligence, I float | That wakes, and warms, and bids the mind thei 
On the day's ether, and the night star's beam; unroll ’ whe 
But, O, my childhood’s memory! I doat | Its truest treasure, and its purest power, liter 
With deathless fondness on that faded dream, Bathing the sources of all soul and sense it at 
And I would be again that thoughtless thing,| With holy love and bland benevolence. nee 
Caress'd and car'd for with that lulling love] : ee thie 
That made me nestle to thy succouring, Tell mothers, if their fondled first-born thus ton 
And coo—the language of the babe and dove,|__ Be moulded, nurtur'd, half their task is done ; pwr 
Both eloquent—both breathing of a heart Example and communion are to us the | 
That but in murmurs may its bliss impart. More than to flowers are the dew and sun. Our 
4 . | Here I have twin'd a wreath for thy dear brow, effo 

O; gentle mother, now that I can view Each flower reflects its hue upon the other, ture 
The realins of space with spiritual eye, The red rose kindles the pale lily now— _ 

I see what, could it be beheld by you,” | Thus sister sister, and thus brother brother — 
Would wake that bosom with too wild a sigh Impress these precepts on each parent's brain, a 
But let my murmurs melt into that ear, | And thou'/t not dream, nor J have liv'd in vain. Wit 


That lies amid thy silken tresses hid ; Crit 


O mother, speak to mothers when you hear — fice 
f Their trembling little ones by tyrants chid,| From the Same rate 
Tell them they guess not how young spirits} areo 
feel | A NIGHT AMID THE SEA-WARD noth 
The wanton wounds that petulance will deal.| HILLS. enm 
are | 
O bid them leave as less to sordid care, Tue brow of Heaven wears > 
That heeds not what impression we may No frown, nor storm-cleft wrinkle ; ad 
take ; The fountain’s gentle tears criti 
Bid them the threat, the promise to forbear, Amid the silence tinkle ; or ti 
That they will rashly breathe, and basely| The lake it formeth in the meadow rival 
break— 7 ” IIs kissd by many a trembling shadow whic 
Spoiling the fair, fresh fountain of.our youth, Of flower and blade ; then 
With distrust dashing its reflecting stream,| Reflected stars, its depths amid, beco 
Loosing the pure integrity of truth Gaze heavenward as with furtive lid, main 
4 In its first basement, making it a theme And by the moon a pyramid . 
For precept not for practice, till we stray Of light is made. a 
Further with falsehood ev'ry future day. acqu 
The water-fow]l supine tion. 
Tell them to give our rery morning hours Crowd close, with hidden bills: of th 
All unto softest peace and sunny love ; The ruminating kine be th 
Leave us all folded, like the infant flowers, Move not upon the hills ; men 





Drinking the dew and sunshine from above.} Moths on the warm air dimly flit, 
But when our smiles with consciousness have| And insects in a slumb’rous fit 
shone, Stir all the leaves ; 
Kindling to eyes with answering smiles im-}| One bird, amid the hazel fluttering, 
prest, A sleepy cry of fear is uttering ; 
Then know that mind has quicken’d, that the] And the scarce-audible sea, low-muttering, 
throne A dull sound weaves. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ON THE ANONYMOUS IN PERIODICALS. 


WueEtueEr it be from the obtuseness of our under- 
standing or the inveteracy of our prejudice, we 
confess we are not yet converts to Mr. Bulwer’s ar- 
guments* against preserving the anonymous in 
periodicals. It appears to us that he confounds the 
abuses of the thing with the thing itself, and that, 
after his admissions, his objections may be easily 
neutralized, if not refuted. We think that the 
anonymous, as it more especially regards periodical 
criticism, ought to be the rule, and affixing the name 
of the writer to any particular article the exception ; 
—nay, we advance a step farther, and, notwith- 
standing recent and splendid examples to the con- 
trary, we maintain that the editorial function itself 
should be sustained anonymous!ly,—at least, that the 
name of the editor, if known at all, should be rather 
understood than avowed ; and though at present 
we cannot enter into the question at large, we shall 
assign a few reasons in support of the views we en- 
tertain upon the subject. 

Of course, when we speak of periodical criticism, 
we must be understood to 
literary notices which regard books, and not men,— 
which point out fairly and fearlessly the excellencies 
and faults of writers, the good or evil principles, the 
nature and tendency of their works,—without med- 
dling with their private history, or referring to them 
in any other light than as they are exhibited in 
their productions ; and thus our attention is confined 
wholly to “the advantage of the anonymous in 
literary criticism ;" and to that advantage chiefly as 
it affects the public. Far be it from us to advocate 
positive deception under any of its forms ; but there 
are illusions which are entirely exempt from mis- 
chievous intention,—which are allied to good rather 
than to evil.—which are ‘ beauty and 
shadows of power.” One of these happily pervades 
the public mind on the subject of periodical criticism 
Our leading reviews are supposed to be the united 
efforts of some of the greatest names in our litera- 
ture; hence the influence they exert over the 
opinions, tastes, and pursuits of so large a portion of 
our countrymen. We may ask—would they be 
better conducted, or would the articles be better 
written, if Mr. Bulwer’s suggestion were adopted ? 
With the anonymous, too, the illusion would vanish 
Criticism, by unveiling wou!d sacri- 
fice its power over others, and would itself degene- 
rate into feebleness; the decisions of the imaginary 
areopagus would be exchanged for the unsupported 


mean those reviews and 


shadows of 


it 
it 





8 mysteries, 


nothings of individual opinion ; all the jealousies anc 
enmities, the partialities and sycophancies, which 
are now concealed behind “the curtain of periodi- 
cal criticism,” would then be revealed to the public 
eye; the literary profession would | 
and contemptible; authors would flatter critics,— 
critics would return the compliment with interest ; 
or the bitterness of malice between contending 
rivals, which now flows in an under-current, and 
which is scarcely known to exist but to the parties 
themselves, would then rise up to the surface, and 
become the object of universal disgust. Mr. Bulwer 
Maintains that “nearly all criticism at this day is 
the public effect of private -. 
scarcely know how to reconcile this assertion with 
What he says in the very next page. Itis an odd 
aequaintanceship which gives such proofs of affec- 
tion. “ Were a sudden revelation of the mysteries 
of the craft now to be made, what, oh! what would 
be the rage, the astonishment of the public! What 
men of straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on the 
*England and the English. By E.'ward Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq. M. P., Author of “ Pelham,” “ De- 
Vereux,” and “Eugene Aram.” 2 yols. London. | 
Museum.—V ol. XXIII. 


yvecome odious 


acquaintance 
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} immortal writings of the age! what guessers at the 
| difference between a straight line and a curve, de- 
ciding upon the highest questions of art! what stop- 
watch gazers lecturing on the drama! what disap- 
pointed novelists, writhing poets, saleless historians, 
senseless essayists, wreaking their wrath on a lucky 
|rival! What Damons heaping impartial eulogia on 
their scribbling Pythias! what presumption! what 
falsehood ! what ignorance! what deceit! what 
malice in censure! what dishonesty in praise ! Such 
a revelation would be worthy a Queveio to de- 
scribe ! We humbly conceive that it is better for 
the public to be without such a revelation, because, 
in our opinion, it would be extremely partial and un- 
just. For even Mr. Bulwer, in another part of his 
second volume, tells us that the reason we have no 
great works, though we abound in great writers, is 
that they have much of their talents to 
periodical miscellanies,—and chiefly, as it appears, 
to periodical criticism. “It is in these journals,” he 
observes, “that the most eminent of our recent men 
of letters have chiefly obtained their renown. It is 
here that we find the sparkling and sarcastic Je flrey ‘ 
the incomparable humour and transparent logic of 
Sydney Smith; the rich and glowing criticism of 
Wilson, the nervous vigour and brilliant imagination 
of Macaulay (who, if he had not been among the 
greatest of English orators, would have been among 
the most commanding of English authors); it is in 
periodicals (that is, in reviews) that many of the 
most beautiful evidences of Southey’s rich taste and 
antique state liness of mind are to be sought.” The 
whole case therefore is not so bad as Mr. Bulwer’s 
first enunciation might lead us to apprehend ; and 
perhaps the public will suffer no very serious incon- 
venience if they be left tv imagine, when they are 
dissatisfied with a critical article, that it is the pro- 
duction of some insignificant underling of the craft: 
and when they are instructed and delighted, that 
they are receiving the lessons of wisdom and the 
decisions of taste from the first savans of the age. 
Why dissolve the illusion ? for, after all, talent will 
find its own level, whether with or without a name. 
Anonymous opinion on literary subjects, unsup- 


devoted s¢ 





ported by the requisite qualifications which entitle 
it to respect, goes for very little with the thinking 
part of the community, and a responsible name 
would add nothing to its weight or importance. A 
well-written will make its own way on the 
strength of its intrinsic value, as “good wine needs 
no bush;” while the fact of the writer being un- 
known will be so far an advantage, that every 
reader who admires it will ascribe it to his favourite 
author. Thus, to one it will recommended 
with all the interest attached to the genius of Camp- 
bell, while another will imagine himself to be 
charmed with the wit of Bulwer or the eloquence 
of Macaulay. 

We question whether the great writers, whose 
names Mr. Bulwer thus associates with our periodi- 
cal criticism, would have attained that renown 
which it has conferred upon them, if they had been 
compelled to affix their signatures to their respective 
contributions. Had this been the case, we are per- 
suaded that the works in which those contributions 
appeared would have materially suffered, both in 
circulation and influence. The anonymous threw 
them just so far into the distance as to render them 
1 constellation, each contributing to the splendour of 
each, forming to appearance one grand luminary in 
the literary heavens. Though anonymous, they 
were not unknown;—there were those who could 
discern and call them all by their names: there was 
enough of mystery and revelation toawaken curiosity 
ind tosatisfy inquiry. This has long been the « harm 
of our periodical literature, and we wish not to have 
the illusion destroyed. 

But were it practicable to abolish the anonymous 
in this department of letters, what benefit would it 
No. 138—3 P 
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exposing and punishing them, as they would be if go to make up 








public and private avocations which his celebrity Conceive such ar 


has opens! to him. These exhaust his choosing to act fo 


He thinks casiona!lly of his duties as an editor— 
procrastinate to-morrow will give more 
ay unexpected and indispensable engagement con- 


energies 
the masses, who « 
if, durmg some ey 
the guillotine is mh 


lewure— 











confer upon the public? and what would be its ef-|sumes the morrow—the month advances—the day 





fect upon the literary profession ? of publication presses upon him with alarming 
We should no longer have articles, but treatises. | celerit he is totally unprepared—he sits down te 
This is an abuse to which the present system has | write; but he must produce something worthy of 
lent considerable aid. Our best writers, aware that | his fame—something that will justify the high ex 
their connexion with any given review is no secre ectations of the public In this he either fails or 
have been ambitious of establishin vn fame, | succeeds ace ng as he isin or out of the vein. In 
and often at the expense of the we ch hav fine 1 great name does little in advancing the re 
furnished them with their materials, and whi uid substantial interests of a periodical. The 
they have scarcely deigned to notice Phus, the |a mous might,in this view, therefore, be pre- 
true end of criticism is defeated, and great injustice | terred 
is d to a rs and tothe public If this has We have devoted so much space to the considera- 
been the result of par ly withdraw the ve 1 ofa point on which Mr. Bulwer lays consider 
between the critic and his readers, would notits en- | able stress, and which forms an appropriate mtro- 
tire removal increase the evil a thousand fold? But | duction to the first Number of a work which 18 nc 
the worst consequence to be apprehended from such | longer under his auspices, and which will now be 
a change would be the establishment of a critical conducted im opposition to one of his favourite 
oO ure P shers must then purchase names py ples, that we must defer tll our next Number 
ss well asa les would be the tre es separate examination of the entire pertormance 
reas none Dt ors of a commanding rey “ h ustrates his genius, develops his resources 
tion would be pr ege o exercise the functions! and exhibits him as one of the first writers of the 
ola reviewer iftewt reflore would soon usur 0 n the meantime, heartily wist g him success 
the entire ce rship of the press. On the terary the h caree f social improvement which he 
profession the change contemplated would produce | has marked out for himself and his illustrious com- 
the most in 1s eflects ; we have already hint patriots 
ata tew Authors reviewing authors s such 
must place t welv ino very enviable relative 
position. Where the terary importance is nearly | 
equal, they will fear flatter each other: and From the same 
where there is in this resp urke 
d sparity, there will be cree; ess 0 MALIBRAN Three songs of Malibran now filla 
the one hand, and an ill-su e, ora use, and w d probably, well managed and duly 
condescending air of patrona I'he hanged, make the fortune of a theatre Her fan 
anonymous system, as far as the public and the pr s not merely European, it 1s of the deux mondes 
fession are concerned, is certainly not liable to| Her genius is universally acknowledged, and ur 
Abuses Of s vd The tone of « crsm, which| versal hands are never weary ol applauding her 
is that ot a re, and tot an advocate s like i the press takes up the note ol praise med re 
wise suited to the courtesy a modesty wit! es it from one end of its dominion to the other 
“ wie vidual writ g to treat the | Ama s in liste g to her forget to be critical, ar 
works of a contemporary lhe anor us, and the es can fin far She is surrounded 
mysteriousness attached to the ral unit We, seer vate worshippers, w when she but affects t 
best adapted to the chair of criticism. The individua dd, fly to attend to her slightest wishes. ‘7 
is merged inthe court which he represents, ar he | means of life are undant with ber to be ( 
speaks not in his own nat but ex cathedra Who a subject of calet who measures or thinks ol 
does not fee scious of this when he takes uy e | the quantity of the air he breathes Genius ix 
judg ts Ww h are pronounced 1our monthly | delights m its own exercise und revels in the a 
and quarteriy penodicals’ the decisions cu-/! ition it excites in others. Malibran enjoys a 
lar. What a totally different air ’ erpetual triumph of both kinds. It is usual to class 
sume, and how soon would they dwind! the | the professional actor or singer somewhat low in the 
insignificance of mere individual opin the | s« of society : but is there any other position that 
name of the writer of each article were appended looking to the human being its lf, its passions, its 
at the end! omects, its desires, relatively placed so high above 
The worst abuses of the anonymous may, accord- | all the points of comparison that are ever present 
ing to Mr. Bulwer’s own showing. be corrected | to its mind, as thatof the individual on whose breat! 
without resorting to the very questionable exped t t hangs the rapture of thousands? Oratory 's 
which he recommends. The authors of these abuses ta hich art when we analyse the character ol 
are as well known to those who have the power of | productions examine into the faculties wl 


, but estimate it by its 


their names and offences were published in the power over ma d. WI it matters it that the 
“TIue and Cry, or the Rogues’ Gazett electric vase is nd powerless after it has cor 
anonymous does notscreen a libeller from detection ited its shock The orator takes up his 
and chastisement \ ume with all the respons t! sands in the | m of his hand, and wields the 
bility attached to itis no security against the coarsest at his pleasure ‘ rise, they fall, at his cor 
violations of the dece es of society , ow they are st is death :—now theyr 
We shall! treat very briefly the delicate point of tu tunouslvy like an ocean after the settling ola 
anonymous editorsh we are convinced that this, s m Look into the causes: it is perhaps an eye 
too, has advantages, which its op; te cann that electrifies 1s voice which thrills through the 
y counterbalance if a name is to give importance to frame and swells into a diapason that strikes the 
editorial d i t must, of course, be one of con- 1 is mas fa multitude with illimitable, incal- 
siderable not The ind lual so ostensibly sus-|culable itions of physical exquisiteness. Vf, 
taining an offi that, if well discharged, must em- then, originality or profundity of ideas go for little 
pl xy the greatest portion of his ime, must neverthe n oratory. when it is looked into, the singer and the 
less feel that he has to take care of his reputation as orator, it will be seen, use very similar means, and 
an author, advance his fortunes, and attend to the | indeed, the effects most closely resemble each other 


1 instrument as Malibran, used, or 
r herself, in any great agitation of 
mild calculate the effects? What 
och of some revolution, in which 
ot the only argument, a Malibran 
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or original, at any rate as original as Mirabeau, that 
is to say, the work of a few other minds given only 
to supply materials,—could not she so play upon the 
feelings ofa multitude as to bring back very torc:! 
to the experience of the people the lyric times of 
old? Could she not dismiss her audience ripe for 
action? And what can oratory do more? Let us, 
then, reform our classification ; let us not class genius 
like Malibran’s with common arts. She is a Demos 
thenes in her way; and perhaps the only name to 
be mentioned with hers is Sappho, who had the 
luck to live in the time of lyric opportunity. We 
are remote admirers cf Malhbran, or we would do 
our best to induce her to try a fine, but altogether 
novel, o« casion for ascertaining the power ol oratori- 
Many causes at this moment conspire to 
fl the public heart with sympathy for the cause of 
Poland ; let Malibran give half-a-dozen evenings to 
a nation. Suppose that, with 
a few assistants, she got up a nightor twoof patrioti 
lyricism. Moore, and ¢ 

aid her, if she wanted aid : some 
might easily be got up by the 
give her relief; but neither on poets, nor musicians 
nor coadjutors, would we have her depend. Divine 
music, and the true voice which always raises super- 
human feelings in the human heart, are enough 
We would 


one by sy mpathy, 


ly 


cal song. 


the reconstruction of 
umpbell, and Procter, would 
’ ! 


thing | 


ke interlude 


Poles themselves to 


liberal teaching would go by lightning 


the gill ts to be d 


ask no charity 
and not by money ;—and perhaps we are less in 
terested in the partic ular success of the Polish 
than in the universal triumph of genius, of 
which this would be the proof and the example 
Malibran we recollect on her out was 
coldly received, almost contemned; generally termed 
an imitator,—the only sign of approbation arose from 
the supposed nearness of the imitation of Pasta 
This was atthe King’s Theatre, when we remember 
in her first character she introduced an extraneous 
song; for this crime she was nearly thrown back 
At the litthe Haymarket Theatre her one or two 
songs, introduced without reference to anything on 
earth, fill the house and serve London for talk 
How is this?) Who is changed? Malibran or the 


cause 


coming 


public? Mademoiselle, at that time, was only 

seventeen, and may he su} wsed¥ohave improved ; 
but the public is an old and an incorrigible jade 

we fear there is but little good in her 

j 

From the same | 

De Bovrrrenne’s Mapness.—They who read 

the Memoirs of Bourrienne with interest, and in 


this country that number was not small, will learn 


with regret that a late visit to one of the lunaty 
institutions of France revealed the melancholy form 
of the poor ex-secretary of the mighty ex-emperor 


What a termination to a tortuous career! Whata 
mystery is the brain! Memoirs of Bour- 
nenne, and say who App ired to have a 
head, a more worldly view of life, exact a 
preciation of character. and of events than the 
author; and yet all of a sudden the mental structure 
totters and down it comes with a crash, involving 
all it reaches in eternal confusion, irremediable ruin 
De Bourrienne is only one of very many whose 
tellects have sunk under the intensity of the Napo 
leon era. But the remarkable feature of ment 
disease of this character is, that the cord snaps on 
the instant. Compare Bourrienne’s Memoirs, just 
finished previous to this melancholy event, fro 
end to end, the close is as collected as the begin 
ning; there is neither flagging in vigour of thought 
nor in fulness of information, and yet no sooner was 
the work done than the machine stopped. The 
brain is material, but the intellect follows none of| 
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the laws of matter; it does not decay, it disappears 


ind leaves its place vacant. “ Il ne faut qu'un leger 


aceident, qu'un atome deplace pour te faire perir, 
pour te ravir cette intelligence, dont tu parais si 
er.” One of the best works that has lately ap- 
peared in Europe on the awful subject of mental 
isease is that of Dr. Uwins; he gives himself up 


less wild than the hallucina- 
itients, but to observing and recording 


not to theories littl 
trons of his } 
the phenomena that present themselves in the cases 


that come before Can anything be more elo- 
quent than this description of a state of active nul- 
lity, a volition dead. and a power of thought spin- 
ning away without bal w guide? “IT 
have asked patients sometimes their motives for re- 
and the answers | receive are 
instance [ was struck with the 
rccount a patient gave of his feelings. It 
‘As if I could and could not, or 
is if | would and would not way, 
was the result of the conflict, I 
| with my si- 
um with Hamlet, ‘What 


him 
| 


ince, Weights, 


fusing to speak, 
various. In 
affecting 
seemed, he 


one 





told me 
mesuch a strange 
that though silence 
feltin a manner guilt connect itself 
| Well may we excl 


ence 
of work 1s man 
great men of France is not of 

suicid common in 
France than in England, but it is far less mad. In- 
tensity und anxiety in France may be 
gate of the Maison des 
by the razor. In 
Junots and their De 
ve our Castlereaghs and 


i prece 
The insanity of the 


the suicidal character; is more 


of occupation 
abruptly st pped it the 
Fous, but it 1s rarely terminated 


that 
Bourriennes, in 


country they have their 


this we h 


our Romillys Looking at the tragical fates ol 320 
many of the prime movers in events during the last 
fifty years of European politics, the moralist may 
be tempted tosay, the paths of glory lead but to the 


premature grave, or to a still darker abode, the cell 


of the lunatn But let no mistake be made, the 
deaths of the illustrious obscure make no noise. 
Perhaps more men have fallen victims to the fox- 


chase than have thrown themselves into the Curtian 


gulf of politics. utbread was 


| sacriheing 











himself to his position, his Majesty's 
rother. the Duke was catching his death 
of cold in snipe 1 Althorp will survive 
treme! is labours of the last session, while 
news comes it the wealthy Sir Harry Goodricke 
has pustd é Ste h r 
From Tait’s Edit gazine 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
Tre deep | Sea! how fair it seema, 
When gleaming in the morning beams, 
\ ver ids e sunny dreams, 
ts oft Is ‘ east 
I reez tly o'er the wave, 
Ass tas ‘ ' hey lave, 
} eve \ sles n 1s cave, 
Each yw is at rest! 
The dark blue Sea! how pure and bright, 
When re w inthe hush of night 
Bathed in the radiance of moonlight, 
So fair and yet so cold 


ng stars, far downward peep, 


tranquil de ep, 


The twink! 
teilected im the 
bosom 


rlows in qaret sleep, 


Like mantle decked with gold! 


The proud blue Sea! when winds are high, 
And darkness gathers o’er the sky, 
And the trail bark unconsciously 


onward bori 


lion roused 


Is swiltly : 
Then like a ut length 


It shakes its mane in pride of strength, 
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At 
Ve 


U; 


Of dread will sit. At any rate, 
Though land-lock'd here, 
Grog cheers us stl! 


I serv'd 


And its wild roar, from shore to shore, 
Resounds, as if in scorn! 


The wild blue Sea! how fearful now 

To gaze upon its furious brow, 

And list the dreary waves that plough 
Its billows mountains high! 

Now death and danger seem to ride, 

Presiding o'er the foaming tide, 

And Ocean drowns, with voice of pride, 
The seaman’s strangling cry! 


The calm blue Sea! how still the wave, 
Soft breathes the wind through rock and cave, 
A dirge o’er many a victim's grave, 
Far ‘mongst the waters free! 
Oh how sublime must be the power 
Of Him who bids th 
Vet sways thee, in thy wildest hour, 
Thou glorious dark blue Sea! 


tempest lower, 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
THE SEA FIGHT. 
AS TOLD BY AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


! Well, messmates, well, 


on board that ninety- ight; 
*t what I saw I loathe to tell 


1, yes—the fight 
! 








l'o-night, be sure a crushing weight 
on my sie eping breast a—hell 


a watch I'll keep— 
Who cares for slee p? 


That ninety-eight I sail’d on board, 


Ri 


And soon high im the 


I 
We 
To 


ght aft the rising tempest roar'd 


Along the Frenchman's coast we flew ; 


hove in view, 

gale there soar'd 

ler stream'd-out bunting, red, white, blue! 
» clear'd for fight, and landward bore, 

get between the chase and shore. 


A noble first-rate 


Masters, I cannot spin a yarn, 
Twice laid with words of silken stuff. 


A fact’s a fact; and ye may | 


im 


The rights o’ this, though wild and rough 


My 
Not mine, 


We 
An 
We 

I 
To 


words may loom. "Tis your consarn, 


to understand. Enough ;— 





near'd the Frenchman where he lay, | 
d, as we near'd, he blaz’d away | 
| 

" | 


» tack'd, hove to; we fill'd, we wore; 
vid all that seamanship could do, 
rake him aft, or by the fore— ' 


Now rounded off, and now broach'd to; 


An 


And showers of iron through and through 
His vast hull hiss’d ; 


d now our starboard broadside bore, 


our larboard then 





Swept from his three-fold decks his men. i 
| 

As we, like a huge serpent, toil’d, 
And wound about, through that wild sea, | 
The Frenchman each manceuvre foil'd— | 
"Vantage to neither, there could be 
Whilst thus the waves between us boil’d, } 

We both resolv’d right manfully 
To fight it side by side ;—began © | 
Then the fierce strife of man to man. | 
Gun bellows forth to gun, and pain | 
Rings out her wild delirious scream! | 
Redoubling thunders shake the main, | 
Loud crashing, falls the shot-rent beam. i 
The timbers with the broadsides strain, | 





The Sea Fight. 


The slippery decks send up a steam 
From hot and living blood—and high 
And shrill is heard the death-pang cry. 
The shredded limb, the splinter’d bone, 

Th’ unstiffen’d corpse, now block the way! 
Who now can hear the dying groan? 

The trumpet of the judgment day, 
Had it peal’d forth its mighty tone, 

We should not then have heard,—to say 
Would be rank sin ;—but this I tell, 
That could alone our madness quell. 


Upon the fore-castle [ fought 
As captain of the after gun. 
A scattering shot the carriage caught! 
What mot id known her son 
Of those —destraught 
And smear'd ibout they run, 
Then fall, and : 


owling die! 
But one es« ipa was |! 


her then h 
who stood around 
with gore, 


writhe, and 


that one 

Night darken’d round, and the storm peal'd. 
To windward of us lay the foe. 

As he to leeward over heel’d, 
He could not fight his guns below, 

So just was going to strike—wheen reel’d 
Our vessel, as if some vast blow 

From an Almighty hand had rent 

The huge ship from her element. 


Tumult then 
Round 

men! 

All stifled, drown'd, 


Then howl'd the thunder 
Had sfunn'd herself to silence 
Were scatter'd rlasted 
Our mainmast 
Arose the Frenchn Again 
The bolt burst on us, and we found 
Our masts all gone—our decks all riven 
—Man’s war mocks faintly that of Heaven! 


lightning-! 
went 
in’s shout 


Just then—nay, messmates, laugh not now— 
As I amaz’d one minute stood 

Amidst that rout; I know not how— 
"Twas silence all. The raving flood, 

The guns that peal'd from stern to bow, 
And God's own thunder—nothing could 

I then of all that tumult hear, 

Or see aught of that scene of fear. 


My aged mother at her door 
Sate mildly o’er her humming-wheel ; 
The cottage, orchard, and the moor, 
I saw them | ull. Vl kneel, 
And swear I saw them! Oh, they wore 
A look all peace. Could I but feel 
Again that bliss, that then I felt, 
That made my heart, like ¢ hildhood’s, melt! 


i nly 





The blessed tear was on my cheek; 
She smil’d with that old smile I know. 
“Turn to me mother, turn and speak,” 
Was on my quivering lips—when lo! 
All vanish’d—and a dark, red streak 
Glar’d wild and vivid from the foe, 
That flash’d upon the blood-stain’d water— 
For fore and ait the flames had caught her. 


She struck and hail’d us. On us fast, 
All burning, helplessly, she came 
Near, and more near—and not a mast 

Had we to help us from that flame. 
"T'was then the bravest stood aghast— 

"T'was then the wicked, on the name, 
With danger, and with guilt appall'd,) 
Of God, too long neglected, calli’d. 


Th’ eddying flames with ravening tongue, 
Now on our ship’s dark bulwarks dash— 

We almost touch'’d. When ocean rung 
Down to its depths with one loud crash! 


































In heaven's top vault, one instant hung 
The vast, intense, and blinding flash ! 
Then all was darkness, stillness, dread— 
The wave moan’d o’er the valiant dead. 


She’s gone! blown up! that gallant foe! 
And though she left us in a plight, 

We floated still; long were, I know, 
And-hard the labours of that night 

To clear the wreck At length, in tow 
A frigate took us, when ‘twas light, 

And soon an English port we gain’d, 

A hulk, all batter’d, and blood-stain’'d. 


So many slain—so many drown’d, 
I like not that of fight to tell. 
Come, let the cheerful grog go round! 
Messmats s, I've done \ Spe ll 
Though a press’d man, I'll still be found 
To do a seaman’'s duty well 
I wish our brother-landsmen knew 
One half we jolly tars go through. 





From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 


“ Bound "prentice to a waterman, 
I learnt a bit to row; 


ho spe = 


And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


Jacob Faithful. 


GENTLE READER, I was born upon the water— 
not upon the salt and angry ocean, but upon the 


fresh, and rapid-flowing river 


Thames, and at low water, that I first smelt 


It was in a floating 
sort of box, called a lighter, and upon the River 


the 


mud. This lighter was manned (an expression 
amounting to bullism, if not construed kind-ly) by 
my father, my mother, and your humble servant 


My father had the sole charge—he 


the deck ; my m "ther of course was queen, and | 


was the heir apparent 

Before I say « 
dutifully to describe my 
will portray my queen mother 


parents. First, 
Report says, 


figure and a lighter step never presse« 
as far as I can tax my 
a fat, unwieldy woman. 
her taste—gin was 


l 
that 
when first she came on board of the lighter, a lighter 


te 


never quitted the lighter—a pair of shoes may have 


lasted her for five years, for the 
she took out of them 


a plank ; but 
recollection, she was always 
Locomotion was not 
She seldom quitted the cabin ; 


wear and tear that 
Being of this domestic habit, 


as all married women ought to be, she was always 


to be fonnd when wanted ; 


hand, she was not always on her feet 
} 


the close of the day. she laid down upon her be 
a wise precaution when a person can ho lor 
stand. The fact was, that my honoured mother, al- 


but although always at 
Towards 


er 


} 


though her virtue was unimpeachable, was frequent- 


ly seduced by liquor; and, alt 


father, was debauched and to be found in 


hough constant to my 
bed with 


that insidious assailer of female uprightness—gin 


The lighter, which m 


ght have been compared 


j 


to 


another garden of Eden, of which my mother was 
the Eve, and my father the Adam to consort with, 
Was entered by this serpent who tempted her; and 


if she did she drank, which 


worse. 


not eat, Ww 


is even 
At first, indeed, and | mention it to prove 


how the enemy always gains admittance under a 
specious form, she drank it only to keep the cold 
out of her stomach, which the humid atmosphere 
from the surrounding water appeared to warrant 


My father took his pipe for the same reason ; 


yut at 


the time that I was born, he smoked and she drank, 
from morning to night, because habit had rendered 


italmost necessary to their existence. The 


pipe 
was always to his lips, the glass incessantly to her's 


was monarch of 


me word about myself, allow me 
then, 
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I would have defied any cold ever to have pene- 
trated into their stomachs ;—but | have said enough 
of my mother for the present, | will now pass on to 
my father. 

‘My father was a puffy, round-bellied, long-armed, 
little man, admirably calculated for his station in, or 
rather out of, society. He could manage a lighter 

les well as any body; but he could do more. He 
jhad been brought up to it from his infancy He 
} went on shore for my mother, and came on board 


again—the only remarkable event in his life. His 
|} whole amusement was his pipe -and, as there isa 
leertain indefinable link between smoking and 


| philosophy, my father, by dint of smoking, had be- 
It strar 


less ge 


come a perfect philosopher is no 
| than true, that we can puff away our cares with to- 
bacco, when, without it, they remain in oppressive 


existence There is no 


draught through the tube of a pipe. 


burthen 


to 
ike t 


com posing 


draught 





The savage warriors of North America enjoyed the 
| blessing before we did; and to the pipe is to be 
lascribed the wisdom of their councils, and their 
laconic delivery of their sentiments. It would be 
| we ll introduced into our own legislative assembly. 


| Ladies, indeed, would no longer peep down through 
ithe ventilator; but we should have more sense and 
| fewer words. It is also to tobacco that is to be as- 
icribed the stoical firmness of those American war- 
| riors, who, satisfied with the pipe in their mouths, 
jsubmitted with perfect indifference to the torture of 
their enemies. From the well-known virtues of 
this weed arose that peculiar expression, when you 
irritate another, that you “ put his pipe out.” 

My father’s pipe, literally and metaphorically, 
was never put out. He had a few apothegms 
which brought every disaster to a happy conclusion ; 
and as he seldom or ever indulged in words, these 
sayings were deeply impressed upon my infant 
memory. One was, “It's no u what's 
done can't be helped.” When once these words es- 
caped his lips, the subject was never renewed. 
Nothing appeared to move him urations of 
those employed in the other lighters, barges, ves- 
sels, and boats of every descr plion who were con- 
tending with us for the extra foot of water, as we 
drifted up or down with the tide, aflected him not, 
further than an extra column or two of smoke rising 
from the bow! of his pipe. To my mother, he used 
but one expression, “ Tuke it coolly ;” but it always 
had the contrary effeet with my mother, as it put 
her more ina passion. It was like pouring oil upon 
flame : nevertheless, the advice was good, had it 
ever been followed Another favourite expression 
of my father’s, when any thing went wrong, and 
which of the same pattern as the rest of his 
ph was luck ” These 
iphorisms were deeply impressed upon my memory. 
ally recalled them to mind, and thus I be- 
came a philosopher long before my wise teeth were 
in embryo, or I had even shed the first with 
which kind Nature presents us, that in the petticoat 
uge we may fearlessly indulge in lollipop. 

My father’s education had been neglected. He 
could neither write nor read; but although he did 


Se «crying ; 


the ad 





was 


osophy, Setter neat time 





set 


not exact ke Cadmus, invent letters, he had ac- 


ly, li 
tomed himself to certain hic roglyphic Ss, gene rally 
king sufficient for his purposes, and which might 
e cor an artificial memory. “I can’t 
write nor read, he would say, “I wish I 
but look, boy, I means this mark for three- 
quarters of a bushel. Mind you recollects it when 
axes you, or I'll be blowed if I don’t wallop you.” 
But it was only a case of peculiar difficulty which 
would require a new hieroglyphic, or extract sucha 
long speech from my father. | was well acquainted 
a good 


sidered as 
Jacob,’ 


could: 





with his usual scratches and dots, and having 
memory, could put him right when he was puzzled 
with some misshapen z or z representing some un- 
known quantity, like the same letters in algebra. 
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I have said that I was heir apparent, butI did not 

hild father in 
soured mother had had two 
a girl, had 


say that | was the only born to my 
his wedlock. My hor 
more children; but the first, who was 
of the 


ler brother, by 


meazies, and the 
tumbling over the 
stern of the was three years old 
At the wecident, my mother had retired 
to her bed, a little the worse for liquor; my father 
eaning against the windlass, 


been provided for by a fit 
second, my ¢ 
lighter when he 


time ot the 


was on deck forward, | 

soberly smoking his evening pipe. “What was 
that?” exclaimed my father, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth, and listening; “I shouldn't wonder if it 
wasn't Joe And my father put in his pipe again, 





and smoked away as 


before 
My father was correct in his surmises. It was 
which roused him 
from his meditations, for the next morning Joe was 
found He however, found 
some days afterwards; but, as the newspapers say 


Joe wh had made the splash 


nowhere to be was, 





imagined, the vital spark was 


} 


aml as may well be 


und moreover, the eels and chubs had eaten 


off his nose and 


extinct; 


a portion of his chubby face, so that 


father said he was of no use to nobody 

ilter the accident, my father was up 
He wentinto 
nothing As 


my brother did not appear as usual for his break- 


as imny 
rhe morning 


} 


early and had missed poor little Joe. 


the cabin, smoked his pipe, and said 


fast, my mother called out for him in a harsh voice 

but Joe was out of he ng, and as mute as a fish 
Joe ened not mo »mnreply, neither did my 
father My mother th juitted the cabm, and 
walked round the gt ooked into the dog-ken- 


slee p with the great 


to be found 


nel to {i he was 


mastiff—but Joe was nowhere 
“ Why, what can have be ened my 
mother, with maternal alarm in her countenance, 
iling to my father, as she hastened back to the 
My father spoke not, but taking his pipe out 
fitin a perpendicu- 


of his mouth, dropped the bow 
softly on the deck, then 


lar direction till it landed 
uain, and puffed mournfully 


ascertain 


ome of Joe? 


Cam 


put it into his mouth 
“ Why, youdon’t mean to say that he 
screamed my mother 

My father nodded his hea 


is overboard 


away al 


an accumulated rat A torrent of tears, exclama 
tions, and revilings, succeeded to this characteristic 
announcement. My father allowed my mother to 
exhaust herse By the time that she was finished 
80 was his | ! the ked out the ashes 
and quietly observed It's no use crying; what's 
done can’t be helped,” and | eeded w refill t 
bow! 

«eC mother ; but it 


‘Can't be helped!” cried my 
might have tx ped 
l'ake it coo re d mv father 





Take it coolly!” replied my mother, ina rage— 
“take it coolly! Yes, you're for taking every thing 
coolly: I presume, if I fell overboard, you would bi 
taking It coo 

“You would ve taking it coolly, at all events 
repl ed mv unperturbable father. 

“O dear! O dear!” cried my poor mother; “ two 
poor children, anc them both!’ 

Better luck next time rejoined my father ; “so 


Sall, say no more about it 


My father continued for some time to smoke his 


pipe, and my mother to her eve, until at last 
my father, who was really a kind-hearted man, rose 
from the chest upon which he was seated, went to 
the cupboard, poured out a t up-full of gin, and 


mother It was kindly done of 


handed it to my 
him, and my mother was to be 


won by kindness 





It was a pure offering in the spirit, and taken u 
spiritin which was offered After a few re 
titions, which were rendered necessary from its 


luted with her tears, grief and re- 
Ip ] 





potency being d 


collection were drowned together, and disappeared 
like two lovers who sink down entwined in each 





Jacob Faithful. 


other's arms. 


With this beautiful metaphor, I shall 
wind up the episode of my unfortunate brother Joe. 

It was about a year after the loss of my brother, 
that | was ushered into the world without any other 
assistants or spectators than my father and Dame 
Nature, who I believe to be a very clever midwife, 


if not interfered with. My father, who had some 
faint ideas of Christianity, performed the baptismal 
rites, by crossing me on the forehead with the end 
, and calling me Jacob: as for my mother 
veing churched, she had never been to church in 
her life In fact, my father and mother never 
quitted the lighter, unless when the former was 
called out by the superintendent or proprietor, at 
the delivery or shipme nt of a cargo, or was once a 
month for a few minutes on shore to pure hase 
I cannot recall much of my infancy: 
but | recollect that the lighter was often very bril- 
liant with blue and red paint, and that my mother 
so pretty,” to keep me 
I shall therefore pass it over, and commence 


of his 
of his pipe 


necessaries 


used to point if out to meas “ 
quiet 
at the age of five years, at which early period | was 
of some littl use ty my father. Indeed, 1 was al- 
orward as some boys atten. This may ap- 
pear strange, but the fact is, that my ideas, although 
t led, were concentrated. The lighter, its equip- 


' { 


most as 


bounde 


ments, and its destination, were the microcosm of 
my infant imagination; and my 


being directed to so few objects, these objects were 


ideas and thoughts 


deeply impressed, and their value fully understood 
Up to the time that I quitted the lighter, at eleven 
years old, the banks of the river were the boundaries 
of my sp I certainly comprehended the 
nature of trees and houses; but I do not think that 
| was aware that the former grew. From the time 
that I could recollect them on the banks of the river, 
hey appeared to be exactly of the same size as they 
were when first | saw them, and I asked no ques- 
tions. But by the time that I was ten years old, I 
reach of the river, and 
the depth of water, and the shallows, 
current, and the ebb and flow of the 

le itself. TI was able to manage the lighter as it 
floated down with the tide: for what I lacked in 
le up with the dexterity arising from 


eculations. 


knew the name of every 
every point— ] 


the drift of the 


strength I nm 


constant 
It was at the age of eleven years that a catastrophe 


spects in life, and 





took | which changed my pr 
[ must therefore say a lit more about my father 
nd mother inging up their history to that pe riod. 
Che prope ty of my mother to ardent spirits had, 
is alwa s ene reatly increased upon her, 
! r ence | icreased in the same ratio 
She w now a mm wieldy, bloated mountain of 
fle i form as I have never since beheld, al- 





0 ia time she not appear to m® to be 
gusting med to witness imperceptibly her 
crease, and rt see ny other females except 
ita distance. Fort st two years she had seldom 
uitted her bed—certainly, she did not crawl out of 


five minutes during the week 








—indee ty und habitual intoxication ren- 
lered h My father went on shore for 
1 quarter of an hour once a month, to purchase gin, 
tobacco, red herrings, and decayed ship biscuit—the 





latter were my principal lare, except when I could 
catch a fish over the sides, as we lay atanchor. I 
was therefore a great water drinker, not altogether 
from the salt nature of my food, 
und because my mother had still sense enough left 
that “Gin wesn't good for little boys.” 
great change had taken place in my father. I 
was now left almost altogether in charge of the 
eck, my father seldom comma up except assist 
me in shoot le rwhen it required more 
{ the crowds of 
vessels which we encountered when between them. 
In fact, as I grew more capable, my father became 
more incapable, and passed most of his time in the 


from choice, but 
} 





‘ le iro 
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cabin, assisting my mother in emptying the great) 
stone bottle. ‘The woman had prevailed upon the 
man, and now both were guilty in partaking of the 
forbidden fruit of the Juniper Tree. Such was the 
state of affairs in our little kingdom, when the 
catastrophe occurred which I am now about to re- 
late. 

One fine summer’s evening, we were floating 
up with the tide, deeply laden with coals, to be de- 
livered at the proprietor’s wharf, some distance 
above Putney Bridge ; a strong breeze sprung up, 
and checked our progress, and we could not, as we 
expected, gain the wharf that night. We were 
about a mile ‘and a half above the bridge when the 
tide turned against us, and we dropped our anchor. 
My father, who, expecting to arrive that evening, 
had very unwillingly remained sober, waited untl 
the lighter had swung to the stream, and then say- 
ing to me, “ Remember, Jacob, we must be at tl 
wharf early to-morrow morning, so keep alive,” he 
went into the cabin to indulge in his potations 
leaving me in possession of the deck, and also of my 
supper, which I never ate below, the little cabin 
being so unpleasantly close. Indeed, | took all my 
meals al fresco, and unless the nights were intensely 
cold, slept on deck, in the large dog kennel abati, 
which had once been tenanted by the large mastff, 
but he had been dead some years, had been thrown 
overboard, and in all probability had been con- 
verted into Epping sausages, at Is. per. Ib. Some 
time after his decease, | had taken possession of his 
apartment and had performed his duty. I had] 
finished my supper, which I washed down with a 
considerable portion of Thames water, for I always 
drank more when above the bridges, having an/| 
idea that it tasted more pure and fresh. I had 
walked forward and looked at the cable ] 
was right, and then having nothing more to do, I 
laid down on the deck, and indulged in the pro- 
found speculations of a boy of eleven years old. [| 
was watching the stars above me, which twinkled 


faintly, and appeared to me ever and anon to be ex- 


tinguished and then relighted. | was wondering 
what they could be made of, and how they came 
there, when of a sudden I was interrupted in my 
reveries by a loud shriek, and perceived a strong 
smell of something burning. The shricks were re- 
newed again and aguin, and I had hardly time to 
get upon my legs when my father burst up from the 
cabin, rushed over the side of the lighter, and dis 
appeared under the water. I caughta glimpse of 
his features as he passed me, and observed fright 
and intoxication blended together. I ran to the 
side where he had disappeared, but could see 
nothing buta few eddying circles as the tide rushed 
quickly past. For a few seconds I remained stag- 
gered and stupified at his sudden disappearance and 
evident death, but I was recalled to recollection by 
the smoke which encompassed me, and the shrieks 
of my mother, which were now fainter and fainter, 
and I hastened to her assistance. 

A strong empyreumatic thick smoke ascended 
from the hatchway of the cabin, and as it had now 
fallen calm, it mounted straight up in the air ina 
dense column. I attempted to go in, but as svon as 
l encountered the smoke, I found that it was im- 
possible; it would have suffocated me in half a 
minute. [ did what most children would have 
done in such a situation of excitement and distress 
—I sat down and cried bitterly. In about ten 
minutes | removed my hands, with which I had 
covered up my face, and looked at the cabin hatch 
The smoke had disappeared, and all was silent. | 


to sec 





Jacob Faithful. 


division of his army, 


said with emotion, ‘ 
that is my birth place 
and thirteen years ago, on the 
stand, I parted in tears with my-.father and mother 
to become a soldier; | bid you welcome to my na- 
tive town.” 
shal Ney, whose Memoirs are now before us—the 
incident we have related, could have happened no- 
where save in America or France 
see this work: it is, 
and comes from his family 
individuality—less of a connected line of events, 
than we could have desired; in truth, it is more 
a succession of pictures of individual characters, 
among which Ney 
marches, and battles, and sieges, than the life, pri- 
vate and public, 
it may, the work is a valuable one 
little of the leaven of national feeling and partiality 
in it, and it makes us acquainted not only with Ney 
himself, but with some of the chief leaders of the 
armies, such as Kleber, Hoche, Jourdan, Moreau, 
and others scarcely less celebrated 
admired the dauntless bravery of the “ bravest of 
the brave,”—now, we must love the simplicity and 
kindliness of his nature, his affection for his soldiers, 
his love for his country, his scorn of all that was 
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corner of the cabin. Nothing was burning—not 
even the curtains to my mother’s bed appeared to 
be singed. I was astonished—breathless with fear, 
with a trembling voice, 1 again called out “ Mother.” 
I remained more than a minute panting for breath, 
and then ventured to draw back the curtains of the 
bed—my mother was not there! but there appeared 
to be a black mass in the centre of the bed. I put 
my hand fearfully upon it—it was a sort of unctuous 
pitchy cinder. | screamed with horror, my little 
senses reeled—I stagygered from the cabin and fell 
down on the deck in a state amounting almost to 
insanity 
lasted for many hours. 

As the reader may he insome doubt as to the oc- 


casion of my mother’s death, | must inform him that 


it was followed by a sort of stupor, which 


she perished in that very peculiar and dreadful 
manner, which does sometimes, although rarely oc- 
car, to those who indulge in an immoderate use of 
spirituous liquors Cases of this kind do indeed 
present themselves but once in a century, but the 
occurrence 0% them is but too well authenticated. 
She perished from what is termed spontaneous com- 
dustion,an inéammation of the gasses generated from 
into the system. It is to be pre- 


the spirits absorbed 
sumed that the flames issuing from my 
body, completely frightened out of his senses my 
father, who had been drinking freely ; and thus did 
I lose both my parents, one by fire and the other by 
same time. ’ 


mother’s 
water, at one and the 


From the Atheneum. 


Vemoires du Marechal Neu.! Memoirs of Marshal 
Ney.) Duc d’ Fichingen, Prince de la Moskowa 
Publies par sa Famille. 2 vols. Paris and Lon- 


don: Bull. 


Wuewn Napoleon marched, in the summer of 1800, 


to bring back victory to the Eagles of France, a 


as it hastened to the scene of 


ction, halted within sight of the little town of 


Serre-Louis, on the borders of German Lorraine, 


und the general who led it, pointing with his sword, 

‘Gentlemen and fellow soldiers, 
I am the son of a cooper, 
spot where I now 


This leader was the celebrated Mar- 


We are glad to 
beyond all doubt, authentic, 
there is, however, less 


s prominent, and a narrative of 


Be that as 
it has very 


of the great Marshal 


We always 


went to the hatchway, and although the smell was sordid, and his resolute exposure of the arts of the 


still overpowering, | found that | could bear it. I 
descended the little ladder of three steps, and called 
“Mother,” but there was no answer. 
fixed against the after bulk-head, with a glass before 


mercenary and vile 
thy is not solitary—that we 
The lamp/|and, we fear, 
Britain—so often merciful—failed to interpose and 


it, was still alight, and I could see plainly to every | remonstrate. 


we may add—and the sympa- 
lament his too tragic, 


unmerited death, and grieve that 
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Michael Ney, born at Sarre-Louis, 10th 
1769, was educated by the Monks of St 
he was of a turbulent disposition, ke pt his school 
comrades in awe 
life, that his father, who had himself been 





, sought to wean him from it, by painting 
the privations he had endured, and the dangers he 
had encountered in the bloody battle of Rosbach. 
This served but the more to strengthen the resolu- 
tion of Michael to become a soldier, and, accord- 
ingly, in the eighteenth year of his age, after having 
tried the profession of Notary and Overseer of 
Mines, he announced his determination to his father 
and mother—parted with them in tears as we have 
related—and, hurrying to Metz, enlisted in the Hus- 
sars At this moment he was without money, 
almost without clothes, and had nothing to depend on 
but a dauntiess nature and a resolution to do or dic 
The army of France was then as the army of Eng 
land is now: commissions belonged to the aristo- 
cracy alone: and genius, wilhout money or Pp itrons, 
was confined to the ranks. Even in those times, 
Ney was not undistinguished ; he submitted pa- 
tiently to all the rules of discipline ; he mastered 
all he set his heart upon with astonishing rapidity, 
and, as he 


wrote a fine hand, he was soon employed 


in the Quarter Master's office. He had other 
merits :— 
“He distinguished himself among his comrades 


by his fine soldi rlike ippearan e, his ore at dexterity 
in the use of his we 1pons and by the ease and bold- 


ness with which he rode the most dangerous horses, 
and broke in those hitherto considered unmanage- 
able. On this account, every regimental affair of 


honour was confided to him. Ti 





fencing-master 
timille, a regiment also 
like most regimeatal fene- 


ays, a dangerous duellist, anc 


of the Chasseurs de Vu 


quartered at Metz, was 


Ing-masters of those ¢ 
as such, dreaded not o by young recruits, but by 
ismen. This man had 
wounded the fencing r of the Colonel Gene- 
ral, and insulted the regiment. The non- 
commissioned officers having held a meeting to take 
measures for the punishment of this bully, Ney, 
just promoted to the rank of Brigadier, was selected, 
und cleverest swordsman, to inflict 


the chastisement deemed necessary He acce ple ad 


old and ¢ xpenencet 





whole 


on th» beavest 
the mission with joy, but just as the duel wasabout 
to commence, he felt some one pull him violently 
by the tail. On turning his head he perceived the 
colonel of his regiment, who immediately put him 
under arrest 

The quarrel did not end here: Ney sought the 
man out—disabled him by a wound in the wrist 
on which he was discharged from the army, and 
reduced to poverty: but when his conqueror grew 
rich, he sought him out, and made him comfortabl. 
with a smal! pension Ney never forgot his origin— 
he was in most matters too a thorough republican 

“When at the very climax of his fortune, he 
loved to call to mind the point from which he had 
started. It grieved him, during his career, to see 
old errors revived, the prince iples of equality lost 
sight of, and the bearers of ancient names and titles 
loaded with favours, without any personal merit to 
justify such partiality He was much displeased at 
the eagerness shown to court such individuals; and 
he required numerous proofs of courage and talent 
ere he could overcome the unfavourable impressior 
which he at first conceived of officers forced upon 
him by policy, and in opposition to his own glorious 
recollections. When in their presence, he always 
made a point of speaking of his early life. If any 
officers talked before him of their noble birth, of the 
yecuniary allowances they received from their fami- 
Kes, or of their expectations of hereditary wealth 
he would say, ‘I was less fortunate than you, gen- 
tlemen; I received nothing from my family, and 1! 
| 


May, 


Augustine; 


and showed such a liking to the 


Marechal Ney. 


thought myself rich at Metz when I had two loaves 
of bread upon my shelf.” 

With the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, commenced the rise of Ney: a man whose 
presence of mind never forsook him—whose forti- 
tude was unshaken—who was not only brave him- 
self, but inspired with his own courage all who 
were in his company—who seemed to court danger, 
to show with what ease he could triumph over it, 
and who was as fortunate as he was daring—could not 
but rise to distinction, in times when talent was 
called to take the prece dence of birth. Nor did he 
rise by soldierly qualities alone: he was merciful 
ind he was honest: all this did not escape the 
penetrating eye of Kleber, who pushed him on to 
as it appears from official docu- 
iinst Ney's inclination. Kleber was not 
vain, and what was worse, the slave of 


distinction, much, 
ments, ag 
a little 
pass on 

“Having once taken a dislike to an officer to 
whom he had formerly been attached, he wanted 
to get rid of him. Having ordered his aide-de-camp, 
Ney, to make a minute of an order to this effect, 
You are going to send him away,’ the latter oberv- 
ed, ‘ because—’ j 
Kleber with violence, ‘I 


replied 


«'R , 
Because, | 


don’t like him.’ 

Well then,’ said Ney, ‘you may get somebody 
else to write the minute, for 1 would cut my arm off 
rather than be the instrument of recording such an 
order.’ 
with astonishment, looked 
time at the presumptuous aide- 

word; then mildly 
You desire it, and so 


“Kleber, speechless 
for a considerable 
de-camp without speaking a 
said, ‘ well, let him remain! 
let it be.’”’ 

It was his fortune in some of the first of his fields, 
o encounter whole regiments of French emigrants, 
who, in their anger, had drawn their swords against 
their country: to spare them was to incense the 
Directory, and to be stern, was contrary to the na- 
ture of Ney: his men had captured some emigrant 
priests— 

“In the presence of those who captured them, he 
iffected to speak with great violence, and to threat- 
en them with the full penalty of the law ; but after 
he had dismissed his men, under pretence of exa- 
he altered his man- 
money, and sent them the 
same night under a disguise to a town through 
which he knew the army would not pass. Next 
morning, Ney «flected violent anger at their escape, 
Although 
he endeavoured to kee p as secret as possible the 
share he had ight, it nevertheless became 
known to the repre But the measures 
of blood, so rife a short time before, were now be- 
ginning to be less frequent, and political hatred 
was rapidly subsiding. The representatives were 
afraid to act against the kind-hearted 
General. One of them, however, loudly exclaimed 
rainst so flagrant a violation of the law ; the other, 
more generous, admired Ney's magnanimity in 
risking his own life to save those of his prisoners. 

Your friend Ney,’ he observed to Kleber, ‘ knows 
how to spare the blood of his countrymen.’ ” 

Of the calm intrepidity of Ney, many instances 
but they are scattered 
at random, and often out of place :— 

“Calm amid showers of grape-shot, unmoved by 
the most terrific discharges of artillery, by the balls 
which dealt death and destruction around him, Ney 
ippeared unconscious of the danger,—he seemed as 
if he bore a charmed life. This calm rashness, 
which twenty years of peril did not overcome, gave 
to his mind that freedom of thought, that prompti- 
tude of decision and execution so necessary amid 
the complicated mancuvres of war and battle. 





mining the prisoners in private, 


ner, gave them food and 


which was publicly announced to him. 





entalives. 


theretore 


are given in these memoirs 
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This surprised the officers under his command, |selves.in conducting the war into the heart of Ger- 


still! more than that courage of action in which they 
a man of tried valour, 
thus 


all shared. One of the latter, 
asked him one day if he had ever been afraid ; 

summing upina single word that protound u 
ference to danger, that forg 


tension of mind, and that mental! 





sary toa general-in-chief upon the field of battle, 


‘I never had time,’ was the Marshal's reply 
“This indifference, however, did not 
him from noticing in others, those 
weakness from which very few soldiers are 
exempt. 
him; a cannon 
the officer 


bent his head 
it: nevertheless, he continued his 
betraying any emotion. ‘ Very well,’ 
shal; ‘ but another time don’t make so low 
As he arose jn fame, he began to appear not only 
as the friend of the soldier, but people 


said the 


" 
niso of the 


whose country the army in which he served, occu- 
refused to parti- 


pied: he repressed exactions, and 
cipate in that system of plunder which disgrace 
others. 
stances—the following not the worst :— 

“General Ney having taken Eberfeld, whose 
manufactures of steel had rendered it opulent, the 
magistrates, dreading its occupation, 
large sum of money if he would 


] ! 


est discipline among his soldiers. ‘* Yes,’ he replied, 


‘I thankfully accept the conditi 
however, for myself, for | want not your money— 
but for my soldiers, who are in want of everything 
They are destitute of clothing and Employ 
the money you offer me in providing the m with 
these necessaries, and I promise you they shall give 
you no reason to com " iin. The 
surprise, readily subscribed to these terms. Under 
similar circumstances, ‘T evinced the same 
disinterestedness, But Turenne belon 

and noble family, and Ney was very poor ; 
theless, the action of the former is trumpeted forth 
by every one,—that of the tt Suct 
is worldly justice—such the even- 

tion of fame.” 

The earliest friends of Ney, were Kleber and Mar- 
ceau—they both perished early, one in Egy ptand the 
other in Germany, and both too soon for their coun- 
try: they were the artifi rown fortunes 
they became what their own deeds made them, 
and though nambered by noble emigrants among 
the vulgar plebeian race, they ap; 
noble and high-souled: here are 
smal! :-— 

“These were Marceau and 


shoes. 


magistrates, in 


irenne 
red to a rich 
never- 


r, torgott i 





unded distribu- 





rsotth 





vear to have been 
their portraits in 








Kleber ;—the one 


short, delicately formed, and in the ring of life 
the other tall, strong, and of heroic stature. Both 
under this contrast of form and appearance, display- 





ed equal ye and ability; both had won 
in the field of battle. and both had already given 
proofs of A great military talents which they af- 
terwards more fully developed.” 

We have already said, that 1! 
deficient in arrangement: the passage which relates 
how Kleber and Ney became acquainted, should 
have found an earlier place 

“ At the end of July 1794, soon after the battle of 
Fleurus and the taking of Mons, Kleber, still ex- 
Cited by his victory, was preparing to follow it up. 
The Austrian army was at some distance from him. 
Anxious to reconnoitre its position, he set out with 
an escort picket, and on the road entered into con- 
Yersation with the officer who commanded it. He 
was so pleased with the clear and judicions ot 
vations of the latter, that he determined to yen 
him to his staff. Pajol, aide-de-camp to Kleber, deli- 
vered the order of appointment to this officer, whe 
turned out to be Ney.” 

Other great warriors began to distinguish them- 


Museum.—V ol. XXIII. 


ese Memoirs are 


wer 


retfulness of death, that 


labour so neces- 


prevent 
slight shades of 
wholly 
An officer was one day making a report to 
ball passed so close to them, that 
is if by instinct to avoid 
report without 
M if- 


a bow.”” 


Of this high feeling, there are many in- 


offered him a 


maintain the strict- 


ns you offer; not, 


and Jourdan —- themselves to 
i—the van was led 
- survived till now, 


many: Scherer 
Kleber in the campaign of 17 
high fortune 


by one whose 


and is likely to continue :— 
This officer had been 
recently promoted to the rank of General; he com- 
bined with the courage which characterized the 
army of Sambre-et-Meuse, an experience seldom 


yund at that period in the French ranks. He had 


« Bernadotte led the van 


been a soldier from the re of fourteen; had seen 
service in America as well as in Europe; and had 
evinced on the banks of the Delaware, as he then 


did on the S 


and velocity of 


gues then possess- 


re, that ¢ gle eve, 
manceuvre, W 
ed. He added to the ascendency which the habit of 
warfare had given him, many qualities not less pre- 
cious ina soldier. He was enterprising, intrepid, 
ression of his 





and as ardent in action as in the ex 
His enthusiasm delighted the men under 


his command ; his fine sold 


opinions 
erlike appearance, and 
There 
led on by 
at his bid- 
ding. But everythir ilour even 
meets with obstacles which it cannot overcome.” 
The invading army, having crushed that of the 


now divided 


his confidence, warmed their in 
was nothmea too difficult for them when 
him—nothing they would not undertake 


y has its limits; v 


veteran Clairfayt, wa Kleber became 
solicitous of retaining Ney 
»*ked the aid of Gillet, a re 
leader—it was given in these remark 
‘I know them all extremely well,’ he 

his colleague, ‘and have seen them in actual ser- 
They be | mgtoa good and ene rgvetic s¢ hool, 

by whose prece pts be y have They display 
great zeal, and | urgently recommend them to your 





for this purpose in- 
presentative as well asa 
tble words :— 
wrote to 


vice. 
profited 


notice. It is but justice to these brave young men. 
As for Ney, you will determine whether or not he 
s to remain with Kleber. For my own part, I think 
he wo be very useful in the army before May- 
ence He is a distinguished officer; and is neces- 
sary to our large body of Cavalry. Men of his 





he war continued, and Ney 





ad many opportu- 
nities of show his daring and fiery promptitude of 
soul: he had also an opportunity of refusing the 
rank of general of brigade, which Kleber, an admi- 
rable judge, attempted in vain to persuade him he 
deserved. At length, in that campaign concerted 
by Carnot, in which Napoleon was to lead his con- 
quering army into Germany, and, uniting with Mo- 
reau, advance upon Vienna, the genius of Ney be- 

ume so conspicuous, that Kleber rede up to him, 
on his return from the capture of the fortress of 
in the presence of his soldiers, com- 


l passage is re- 


Forcheim, and, 
plimented him on his success—the 
I 





‘In 1 presence of his men, he said the most 
flattering t! s respecting his activity and courage ; 
und sudden nterrupting himself, he added: ‘ But 
I shall not compliment | upon your modesty; be- 
ause when carried too far, it ceases to be a good 
juality. In st ul may receive my ‘decheuien 
ws you ple ‘ t my mind is made up, and I insist 
upon \ being Gene f Bricade.’ 

“The chasseu 8 clappe 1 their hands in applause, 
and the officers warmly expressed their satisfaction 
it the general's determination. Ney alone remained 
thoughtful. He seemed still in doubt whether he 





a promotion which 
declined, and he uttered not a word. 

«*Well! said Kleber in the kindest manner, ‘you 
a . confused ; | at the 


should accept 


had already 


appear very much grieved 
Austrians are there waiting for you; go and vent your 
ill humour upon them. As for me, I shall acquaint 
the o- tory with your promotion.’ 

“He kept his word in the following terms: 

ae Adjut unt-general Ney, in this and the preced- 
ing campaigns. has given numerous proofs of talent, 
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zeal and intrepiditv; but he surpassed even him- 
self in the battle which took place yesterday, and 
he had two horses killed under him. 

“*T have thought myself justified in promoting 
him, upon the field of battle, to the rank of general 
of brigade. A commission of this grade was for 
warded to him eighteen months ago, but his modesty 
did not allow him then to accept it. By confirming 
this promotion, Citizens Directors, you will periorm 
a striking act of your justice.’ ” 

The van of the army was now committed to this 
intrepid general; he was under the eye, not only of 
Kleber, but of Jourdan and Moreau. The commis 
sion of general of brigade came trom the Directory 
to Jourdan, who enclosed it to Ney, with a note 
which shows how widely his merits were felt :— 

“T enclose you General, your commission of gene- 
ral of brigade, which I have just received from the 
War minister. Government has thus discharged 
the debt which it owed to one of its worthiest and 
most zealous servants; and it has only done justice 
to the talents and courage of which you daily give 
fresh proofs. Accept my sincere congratulation. 
Health and fraternity. 

i “ JouRDAN.” 

“ Head-quarters, Hersbruck, 28th Thermidor, 

Vear IV. (15th August, 1796.” 

These memoirs will be useful to the biographer 
and the historian,—they will, likewise, be useful to 
the soldier; they will show the latter that great 
success can only be achieved by high talents, and 
that high talents are next to useless, unless united 
with the art of communicating to the army the en- 
thusiasm and courage which distinguish the leader 
In these high qualities almost all the great French 
marshals shared,—they were modest, obedient, per- 
severing, and brave. We have met with little 
in history which pleases us more than the following 
letter from Jourdan, resigning the command of his 
victorious army :— 

“* Daring five years,’ Jourdan wrote to the Direc- 
tory, ‘I have served the republic in different ranks, 
an! I have neglected nothing in my power for the 
fulfilment of my duties. 1 know not by what chance 
I was raised to the rank of general of brigade, and 
successively to that of general-in-chief I never so 
licited such promotion, and | have always declared 
that I was not qualified for such an important office 
as the latter. Having, however, been forced under 
peculiar circumstances to accept it, | have worked 
day and night to acquire military knowledge, and 
have endeavoured to make up for want of ex 

rience by the greatest activity. If my endeavours 

ave not always been successful, I have at leas: 
done all in my power to make them so. I have 
been supported in the toilsome career 1 have run, 
by my earnest love of freedom. I have ever proved 
myself a friend to order, and an obedient slave 
the law. The feelings of my heart have led me to 
eommand by the confidence of friendship; and from 
the moment I perceived that these feelings were 
not reciprocal, I did not hesitate to sacrifice my m 
litary renown, and my personal interest, by demand- 
ing my recall. I never belonged to any faction 
and whenever any internal commotion has occurred 
in the republic, being too far off to be able to appre- 
ciate its causes, | have always calmly awaited the 
result, occupying my mind only with the means of 
defeating the foreign enemies of my country. Such, 
Citizens Directors, has been my military conduct: if 
you think it merits your approbation, I should be 
proud to receive an intimation of it.” 

We must break off: our quotations show how 
much we are pleased with these volumes. In our 
next number we shall give more extracts, and say 
something of the remainder of the career of the 
“ bravest of the brave.” 


SECOND NOTICE. 
Ws resume our notice of these interesting Me- 
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}moirs. The star of Napoleon was no sooner in the 
iscendant than Ney began to perceive and feel the 
hange which that great master spirit was working 
n the destinies of France. The enthusiasm about 
the Conqueror of Italy was all but universal : gene- 

rals offered to resign their armies that he might lead 
them. Moreau, it was publicly credited, was to 
marry one of Napoleon's sisters ; and generals and 
egislators alike crowded the levee of one whv could 
ippreciate the merits of both. Ney saw the change 
n the domestic, as well as public, state of the na- 
tion; he rejwiced inthe return of order, but, as a re- 
publican, he was troubled with many fears. 

“ Ney at length began to share in the same ideas 
and hopes. He perceived that every day some 
ferocious order, or some petty tyranny was sup- 
pressed. Asa substitute for the forced loan, aslight 
tax had been imposed, and the hostages set at 
liberty. Each individual Frenchman could now 
marry, and work for his livelihood in any manner 
he thought proper. No man had now to dread the 
interference of a free agent of the Directory ; it was 
no longer necessary to sever the ties of his dearest 
uffections, or submit to prescribed hours of rest and 
sleep: in fine, civil liberty remained unshackled. 
Nevertheless the power of government having be- 
come concentrated, it had encroached upon certain 
rights; and men do not readily forego franchises 
which they have already enjoyed. The privileges 
of the city were reduced, and elections were no 
longer direct. The representatives voted, but did 
not debate the laws they passed. The tribune had 
long been considered a safeguard to liberty; and 
Ney, who till now had cared only for wars and 
battles, saw with regret that it was reduced to si- 
lence. 

“ Other acts displeased him still more. The laws 
which excluded the nobles from public employ- 
ments, had been repealed ; and individuals who had 
been banished for crimes aguinst freedom, were ad- 
mitted into the Senate. Soldiers, though they care 
little about theories, are extremely susceptible con- 
cerning the choice of men appointed to put these 
theories into practice ; and the troops therefore felt 
some mistrust at the appointment of individuals 
who had shown themselves hostile to free institu- 

Ney wasan enemy to oppression, and would 
neither perpetuate nor extend it; but he would 

enter into no pact with the emigrants, still less 
would he suffer them to command those by whom 
they had been conquered. Like Moreau and Mac- 
lonald, Lefebvre had concurred in the establish- 
nent of the Consulate; and to him Ney confided 
his fears, asking him with a sort of bitterness, if the 
brave soldiers of the army of Sambre-et-Meuse were 

|to become a prey to intrigue, and be delivered up 
o those whom they had defeated in battle? In this 
etter, Ney showed that his heart was lacerated, and 
Lefebvre hastened to apply balm to the wound. 

“* No, my dear Ney,’ he replied ; ‘ times are al- 
tered, places are no longer bestowed by intrigue, 
ind every personal consideration must now yield to 
the public good Do not believe, then, all that is 
told you about the government, which, you may be 
assured, is wholly devoted to those who, like you, 
have rendered eminent services to your country. 
You see a proof of it in the confidence I have rs 
tained ; and another, in the appointment of Mortier, 
who was totally unknown here, to the command of 
the 17th division. Be not therefore uneasy an 
longer, and depend upon it, my dear Ney, that all 
will go on well. 

“* Health and Friendship, 


hhons 


” 


LEFEBVRE. 


Napoleon soon found out the way of soothing the 
democratic temper of his bravest officers: they sel- 
dom murmured on promotion; and, when Ney re- 
turned from leading the van of the army of the 


| North, he found that Bonaparte was ready to honour 


him to the height of hisdeserts. There was much, 
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indeed, about Ney which Napoleon could not avoid 
liking : his presence of mind, his great bravery, his 
love of his soldiers, his desire to see the good and | 
the courageous promoted, and his scorn and detesta- 
tion of whatever was mean and selfish, were all | 
points which, as a man, the First Consul would | 
naturally admire ; while, as a politician, he would} 
see in him an armed right hand, which promised | 
conquests and glory. Nor was Ney insensible of 
the uncommon merits of his new master: he spoke 
of him always as the first of leaders and the best} 
of men,—they were soon to be more closely ac- 
quainted. 

“The First Consul was not insensible to Ney’s 
good opinion, and, whether from regard or from 
policy, determined to attach that general to his per- 
son. Madame Bonaparte approved of this resolu- 
tion, and wished to concur in effecting it. She had 
recourse to those means which a woman knows so 
well how tv employ, and called love to her aid. 
She brought about an attachment between Ney and 
a young female favourite of hers, and wound up the 
romance with the marriage of the lovers. Madame 
Louis Bonaparte had a friend of her childhood 
named Mademoiselle Auguie, a lovely and amiable 
girl, whose misfortunes rendered her still more in- 
teresting. She was the daughter of a former re- 
ceiver-general, whose fortune had been greatly re- 
duced by the revolution. She had seen her father 
thrown into a dungeon, and her mother, condemned 
to captivity by the same sentence, elude it at the 
cost of her life, in the hope of preserving from the 
ruffian grasp of her persecutors a last resource for her 
children. 

“ Josephine was desirous of promoting the happi- 
ness of a soldier whose future renown she foresaw, 
at the same time that she procured for her young 
friend the brilliant and honourable rank in society 
to which this interesting girl was entitled, and which 
Ney’s military rank, and the high respectability of 
his character, were calculated to secure for her. | 
Josephine therefore gave Ney a letter of introdue- 
tion, enclosed in the following note, as grateful to 
his own feelings as it was flattering to the family to 
whom it was addressed. 

“*T enclose you, General, the letter which you 
requested for Citizen Auguie. May I beg that you 
will read it. I have not mentioned in it all the good 
which I know and think of you ; for | would leave 
this amiable family the satisfaction of discovering 
your good qualities themselves. But I here repeat 
the assurance of the interest which both Bonaparte 
and I take in this marriage, and of the satisfaction | 
which Bonaparte will feel in promoting the happi-| 
ness of two persons towards whom he entertains | 
very particular feelings of regard and esteem. I 
share with him in this double feeling. 

“*LapaGerie Bonaparte.’ | 

“ Ney was delighted with these prospects of do-| 
mestic happiness; for the young lady was as ele- 
gant and accomplished in mind as she was beaatiful 
in person, and preparations were soon made for the | 
wedding. In spite of Ney’s success in his profes-| 
sion, and the commands which he held during six 

ears of warfare, his private fortune was but tri-| 
ing; for he possessed only a small estate, whose | 
value did not exceed eighty thousand francs. This 
Was singular in a general officer of the van-guard. | 
but it was not less true. He therefore trusted for | 
future means to his talents in his profession;—the 
world knows how the trust was redeemed. 

“With the wreck of his fortune, M. Auguie, his 
father-in-law, had purchased the chateau of Grig- 
non ; there the marriage was celebrated. 

“In the village dwelt an old couple, who had been 
married half a century; Ney clothed them, and 
made them receive their secendt nuptial benedic- 
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tion on the same day, and at the same altar with 
himself and his young bride ; thus marking his own 
marriage by an act of benevolence. ‘These old 
people, he observed, ‘ will recall to my mind the 
meanness of my own origin; and this renewal of 
their long union will prove of happy augury for my 
own. 

“The thought was the emanation of a noble 
mind, but the presage which it expressed was un- 
happily not to be accomplished.” 

By stratagems such as we have quoted, Napoleon 


| united his fortunes with the intrepid Ney, with the 
}impetuous Murat, and other soldiers _ less 


distinguished. We cannot, however, help ob- 
serving, that as soon as Bonaparte had attained su- 
preme power, all the simple single-heartedness of 
the republican generals was gone: we have no 
longer communications made to the executive power, 
like those of Jourdan, Joubert, and Hoche; and 
though we are, from time to time, delighted with 
traits of individual kindness of heart, and devotion 
to the cause of France, displayed by Ney and others, 
it is plain they felt that they had got a master who 
enjoyed a power which he was resolved to keep. 
The character of Hoche is not yet understood in 
England: he had much of the old Roman in him; 
had great talents, great military skill, and, under a 
plain exterior and shepherd-like simplicity of man- 
ners, concealed the most boundless ambition. His 
letter to the Directory cannot but be, even now, 
read with lively interest :— 

“Numerous complaints have been made and re- 
peated to the Directory, against the French admin- 


| istrations established in the country occupied by the 


army, and which is not united to France. All the 
soldiers of the army loudly aecuse these administra- 
tions as the cause of the famine against which it is 
forced to contend, if not in the seat of abundance, 
at least ina country not wholly unprovided with 
food. Would it not be advisable to abolish these 
administrations, which, supposing them composed 
of the most honest persons in the world, are an im- 
mense expense to the country, without being in any- 
wise useful ’—for most of the commissaries who 


|compose them are ignorant of the language of the 


country, and, as foreigners, have no knowledge of 
its productions, nor of the private fortunes of its in- 
habitants. Is it not, moreover, to be feared that 
these commissaries, whose manners, tastes, and 
habits cannot resemble those of the population in- 
habiting the banks of the Rhine, should by inju- 
dicious exaggeration, and false politica! or adminis- 
trative principles, disgust the latter with the French 
revolution, and the republican form of government? 

“ Would it not be better and more useful to re- 


|store to the inhabitants of the territories occupied 


by the army of Sambre-et-Meuse, their natural ad- 
ministrators the bailies ’—and the ecclesiastical es- 
tates to the management of the chapters? Economy 


alone seems to call for this measure, which policy 


will not disavow. Who shall say that it will not 
bring back to the republic those affections which 
the rudeness and the errors of the French adminis- 
trators have alienated? The man who is called to 
the management of public affairs in his birthplace, 
is acquainied with the private means of each of his 
fellow-citizens, and he makes each share, in due 
and equitable proportion, the common burden im- 
posed upon the country. Experience has proved 


| that a chapter which, when its revenues were ad- 


ministered by its monks, could provide subsistence 
for ten thousand men, can now scarcely feed six or 
eight hundred. The abbey of Closterbock, near 
Coblentz, is an instance of this —and let not this 
difference be attributed to the constant presence of 
armies, and to exhaustion: improper administration 
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of the property is alone the cause of it. Let the} us, for the most part, only general results. Anxiety 
most enlightened men of the army be consulted on|to trade was, on most occasions, displayed by the 
this head: Jourdan, Joubert, Kleber, Lefebvre, &c.| people, while the Mandarins uniformly resisted all 
It would therefi m advisable to restore to these |such attempts; but it seemed on the whole, thata 
countries the dministrations, their civil tribunals,| vigorous effort to open commercial intercourse, if 
their magistrates, and their own customs. Let the|supported by such a naval force as would ensure 
chief commissaire-ordonnateur, or his subordinates, respect for the British name, could scarcely fail of 
under the inspection of the genéral-in-chief, make succeeding. Captain Lindsay, however, seemed to 
the demands of corn, cattle, horses, and generally of consider his immediate suecess as hopeless, and 
all things required by the defenders of the state. turned from China to the dependent kingdom of 
“But, it may be said, are you not gon back-| Corea 
ward? will not public spirit be destroyed in the Perhaps no maritime country in the world is less 
country ? and if the territory should remain attached known to Europeans than the Corean peninsula; 
to France, will not hatred of the republican name | nly accounts hitherto attainable were, the narra- 
remain deeply implanted Experience ought é me Dutchmen who were shipwrecked on 
to have counteracted o1 sire municipal. mast; a loose and slovenly account, drawn up 
Europe. Moreover, I det hat the inhabitantscan!by the Jesuits; to which, within the last few 
ever hate us more thar lo at present; and } has been added, a translation of the Japa- 
the supposition that a treat | e were to le n description of rea, Jesso, and Loo-choo, by 
us strictly the left bar ou it nual ’ ‘ ) Klaproth ‘his work has been pub- 
expedient of « y the Oriental Translation Fund, and is, on 
in the Palatinate, t ' st t rch r ' ts, one of the most curious works in 
of Treves th | , Chinese description of Corea 
become re] 3 1 day ‘ oO r- ul lto tl nese, and, from both, a pretty 
formed, not merely of the 
tie pol tical condition of the 
narrative shows that the 
ire of the Chinese jealousy of 


chas 
alter | 
taxes 


n the morning of the 18th we 
towards a village about a 
soon met by several persons, 


conquert rritor i ] to whom I showed a paper, previously written, stat- 


into the i] 
place only after peace, it ild then be ! ng that we were natives of England, their good 


send commission hither; and as they wou friends, and bear of a letter and presents to the 
then have no « I o make, they would n ng of Corea; it we now wished to see some 
doubt succeed if ul conducted themselves with| mandarin, to consult with him, and moreover, 
prude nee resh provisions of Various sorts. 
The life of Ney, from the moment of his marriage , t fis ’ d satisfactory; but as we ap- 
till the fatal hour in which he uid down his arms | ches ‘ the village, numerous parties 
and became a vict is written in that of Napo- locking out to meet us, among whom were 
leon: | ” f ploits and breadth es I det aire d persons wearing the pec nliar 
{ hats described in Captain Hall’s 
out para ilow he paper to each party as they 
Murat, with ten t : ' , nty . , ind there was evidently some difference 
his talents His 1 y : I ) ) I them as to the way we were to 
and military s : t i id il ; wever, appe ared adverse to our 
We must, however, break ol t sen é ring the village Among them was one man 
r down with a match-lock in his 

i {match. He came straight to me 

au ul miee rned manner; but whe ni showed 

From the same him the written paper, he took me by the arm in a 

friendly way, motioning me to sit down on a 

Documents relating to the Voyage recen lerta hank But feeling desirous, if possible, to go to the 
by the si r to the Ne : ist of village while the friendly feeling of the natives 
China. Ordered | ! ns tol sted, I proceeded without paying any attention to 
printed, June 19, | } timation, and we advanced unmolested to a 
hut, about 200 yards from the village. Here 

THE voyage hiy I indertaken indicati« w h we could not misunderstand 
by the command t resident | Select ( i- ‘ ven th tgo no further. A crowd 
mittee of Supe ro i ite tho pr rmed mel 1a row to bar our progress; 
vious sanction of | I irect ‘ nd se al ean nd took me rudely by the arm 
The servants of t aT i - tionit ’ » sitdown on a mat. Two of the 
the muserabie tu lomineer in Cantor : ‘ ind sat down, while a secretary 
resolved, if possible, liscover some new channe nfold ) f paper, and, at the direction of 
of trade ; and, we regret to find this effort stigmatized one of them, wr n reply to our paper, ‘That as 
im the despatch of the Directors, as “a departure nothing whatever in the shape of provisions could 
from those sound principles which mature expe- be obtained here, we had better instantly depart, 
rience has convinced them form the only secure and that by going to the north, about 30 le, we 


capes, in 


basis upon which our intercourse with that peculiar might meet with a mandarin to communicate with. 
people can be advantageously maintained The A conversation of some length ensued, all carried 
peculiarity is, simply, that the Chinese government on in writing. They re quested to be told the con- 
is at once feeble and arrogant; that it has been tents of the letter to the King, which I said could 
long accustomed to heap contumelies on the fo- only be communicated to a mandarin of rank; ! 
reigners who trade to Canton; and the submission therefore requesied one might be sent for. Almost 
to such indignities almost justifies its insolence ill their sentences terminated with a request that 

We have twoaccounts of this voyage, one by the | we would instantly be gone. During the discussion 
Rev. Mr. Guizlaff, who aeted as interpreter, and some difference of opinion appeared to prevail, and 
the other by Captain Lindsay ; both narratives give | much loud conversation ; but finally the party hoe 
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tile to us got the complete ascendancy, one man} 

the audacity to write, ‘If you do not in- 
stantly depart, soldiers shall be sent for to decapi- 
tate you ;’ to which he afterwards added, ‘ Begone, 
or a great change will take place; your life and 
death is uncertain.’ In reply to this insolent inti-| 
mation, Mr. Gutzlaff wrote, ‘Who are you? and 
what authority do you possess to use such insolent 
language ? 
flict severe punishment on you for thus treating us, 
who are his friends.” This seemed to alarm the 
whole party, who, however, continued by signs ur- 
gently to entreat our departure.” 

Captain Lindsay's firm conduct in his interview 
with the Corean chiefs, was judiciously calculated 
to inspire them with respect for the English :— 

“A little before four Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, 
with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens, started in the 
long-boat, accompanied by our two friends, who, 
however, as the time approached, gave evident 
signs that they were not quite at ease. We went 
to the village, which is the temporary residence of 
the chiefs, and landed on the beach among about 
fifty wild-looking Coreans, several of whom per- 
formed the throat-cutting ceremony, and evidently 
showed they wished us away. Yang-yih had als« 
quite lost his vivacity, and wrote with a pencil, that 
the chiefs had gone out, and we had better come 
to-morrow. ‘This intimation was now too late, and 
1 was determined to see the thing fairly out, so we 
walked unarmed straight up to one of the alleys of 
the village, which is surrounded with a_ thick 
wattled fence twelve feet high, so that no houses 
can be seen. As we approached we heard the 
sound of trumpets, and saw two soldiers (who are 
distinguished by a blue dress, felt hat, with red tuft 
of hair hanging from it), marching down the lane, 
blowing with all their might. They emerged just 
as we approached, and keeping close together 
abreast, so as to block the passage, they blew a tre- 
mendous blast at us. We stopped and stared with 
astonishment, but in half a minute we saw the old 
chief and Kin coming down the lane on open arm- 
chairs earried by four bearers. Le was seated on a 
tiger-skin, and made a most picturesque figure 
The trumpeters now marched forward, and we 
staid looking on to see what was to happen ne t. 
On approaching us, both the chiefs got out of their 
chairs and saluted us with politeness, at the same 
time pointing to the beach, where more than twenty 
people were at work raising a shed on poles. We 
explained that coming on public business we ex- 
pected to be invited into a public office to deliver 
our document in a respectable manner, but the 
chiefs again pointed to the shed, and after speaking 
to our two friends, got into their chairs again, and 
proceeded to the beach, with two trumpeters be- 
fore, two behind, and four or five more soldiers, 
none of whom carried arms. Our two friends now 
tried by signs and taking our arms to induce us to 
follow the chiefs, but we expressed our dissatisfac- 
tion at this mode of reception, and while Mr. Gutz- 
laff was writing, I gradually, without violence 
forced my way through about ten natives at the en- 
trance of the lane, and entered the open space be- 
fore a house, where was a commodious covered 
verandah outside. I now pointed to this, and seat- 
ing myself, explained that we would be well satis- 
fied there. As I entered, a loud yell was set up by 
several people, and one of the soldiers ran down to 
inform the chiefs of what was going on. In 
couple of minutes another yell was raised, and 
looking out to see what was the cause, we saw four 
soldiers running along the beach towards us, an 
two of them each seized on a man with a large hat, 
which the first took off, and then ran off again, 
dragging their victim between them, as quick as 
they could run. The chiefs were seated on their 
chairs on men’s shoulders, close to the shed. On| 


Your King, did he know it, would in-!| 
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the culprits arriving, they were first made to kneel 
before the chiefs and then laid down, and while 


lone man removed their lower garments, another 


brought a long paddle, and one stood over each, in 
readiness to infliet summary punishment. 

“We in the meanwhile had followed to the spot 
to see whmt was to happen, and arrived just as the 
punishment was about fo be inflicted. 1 could not, 
however, tamely look on and see perfectly innocent 
persons punished for my own act, so I went straight 
to the soldier, who was in the act of striking, and 
stopping the uplified blow, motioned him to stand 
aside ; one of the crew, a stout negro, did the same 
to the other, and as the fellow did notseem inclined 
80 quietly to submit to his anthority, he in a mo- 
ment wrested the paddle out of his hand and threw 
it to a distance. A crowd of more than 200 people 
had assembled round the chiefs, who sat raised up 
among them in their open chairs, and appeared 
much troubled in mind. In the meanwhile Mr. 
Gutzlaff had written a few words, saying that if 
these men were punished for our acts, we would 
instantly return to the ship and quit the country. 
They consulted for half a minute, and then old Le 
directed the prisoners to be liberated, and they 
scampered off as quick as their legs could carry 
them. 

“The chiefs now descended from their chairs, 
and entered the shed, inviting us to follow them: 
mats were spread, with tiger-skins laid over them. 
A short conversation by signs having been carried 
on, in which we intimated our discontent at this 
reception, Le wrote requesting that the letter should 
be delivered, and I, without waiting to reflect, drew 
it out, and placed it in his hands. A moment's 
thought reminded me that I had made a great mis- 
take, and that if we wished to be invited into the 
village, it could only be done by refusing to deliver 
the document under a shed. It was now, however, 
too late; but on being requested to direct the pre- 
sents to be brought out of the boat, I saw and 
profited by the opportunity to retrieve my error in 
diplomacy. ‘No,’ said I; ‘presents to the King of 
Corea cannot be delivered in such a disrespectful 
way: if you have no respect for us, that you treat 
us thus, I think that which is due to your own 
Sovereign would show you that a letter and pre- 
sents should not be delivered under a miserable 
shed.’ They seemed much puzzled, and answered 
‘It is our laws which prohibit it.” ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘the presents must accompany the letter; I shall 
take it back.’ This mode succeeded perfectly, as 
they evidently were very anxious that the letter and 
presents should be delivered. They first tried to 
soften us by expressing the high respect they enter- 
tained for us and our honourable nation. Then it 
was proposed that only Mr. Gutzlaff and myself 
should accompany them, and we should be invited 
to a house. | said, if Messrs. Simpson and Stephens 
were included, I was satisfied ; and this was agreed 
to, and a message sent to prepare a house to receive 
us. Wine, or rather a spirit resembling once-lis- 
tilled whiskey, was handed round. The chiefs 
were served first, which appears not to imply any 
incivility, as I observed the same in our host at 
Lok-taon, who was a simple villager.” 

The letter and presents, though received, were 
not sent forward to the King, or, if they were, his 
Majesty declined their acceptance. The latter we 
believe to be the more probable conjecture, from 
the length of time that elapsed from their being re- 
ceived by the chiefs to their being returned. “rhe 


Corean chiefs expressed great regret at the manner 
in which the negotiations between them and Ca 
Lindsay terminated; his conjecture, that Chinese 
interference determined the result, is, probably, well 
founded 

“| inquired if there were any Chinese about the 
court; he answered that there were a few; it is 
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not there’vre improbable that their intervention 
may have induced the King thus to disclaim all in- 
tercourse with us. In speaking abont the ancient 
history of Corea, I mentioned an anecdote as a 
proof that his country was really independent of 
China. At the commencement of the Tartar dy- 
nasty, they possessed far more influence in Corea 
than at present, and endeavoured to compel them 
to shave their heads and adopt the Tartar dress 
This the Coreans resisted with much courage, and 
finally not only expelled the Chinese Tartars from 
the country, but ravaged a great part of Leaou-tung 
When the general read this, his eyes brightened, 
and he repeated several times with much energy 
Kow-chee, ‘So it is But he then took the pencil 
and wrote, ‘These are the affairs concerning the 
nation; | am ignorant « e circumstances. On 
my wishing to send on shore a few cases of liqueurs 
for himself and the other two chiefs, Kin and Le 
he refused them with much emotion, saying, ‘ We 
treat you thus slightingly, and yet you continue to 
esteem us as friends, and honour us with gifts! Ko- 
seih, ko-seih (Have pity, have pity! 
casion he was almost moved to tears. On finally 
parting we assured him that however much we felt 
aggrieved by the conduct of his government, we 
should always entertain the kindest recollection of 
himself, and also of Kin and Le, both of whom had 
ind civil to us, though they 


j and on one oO 


always been friend); 


were men ofa very inferior stamp to the general 
who we could not help feeling deserved a better 
fate than to pass his life among the suspicious and 


half-civilized Coreans 

From Corea the Amherst proceeded to the Loo- 
choo Islands, where all efforts to open trade equally 
failed. Thence Captain Lindsay returned to Can- 
ton, fully persuaded that, though his voyage may be 
reg arded on the whole as a failure, yet, that success 
will assuredly crown the exertions of the adven- 
turers who follow in his track. We cannot trust 
ourselves with comment on the harsh censure 
which the Directors, in their wisdom, have pleased 
to pronounce on the plan and conduct of this voy- 
age; but we must say, that we shall see with 
pleasure the guardianship of British honourin China 
intrusted to persons possessing sufficient courage to 
despise the impotent wrath of the Mandarins and 
Hong merchants of Canton. 


From the same 


A memoir of the Life of William Livingston, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Delezate of the Federal Conven- 
tion in 1787, and Governor of the State of New 
Jersey. By Theodore Sedgwick, Jun. New 
York, Harper; London, O. Rich. 


WittraM Livineston, descended from the Li- 
vingstons of Ancram in Scotland, is well known 
to the world as one of the founders of the Ame- 
rican Republic, and to his country as a poet, 
politician, orator, legislator, and general; he 
was more, he was a good and devout man, a 
lover of toleration, a promoter of universal cha- 
rity, and one who desired to see slavery of all 
kinds extinguished. He was born at Albany, 
in the province of New York, in November, 
1723; he studied the law, and acquired such 
knowledge in civil jurisprudence that he became 
eminent when very young, and was employed 
whenever the rights of his fellow citizens had 
to be defended. His extensive scholarship, and 
his readiness of reply, together with snatches 
of his poetry, which spread themselves over the 


nent persons who perceived at a distance the 
approaching struggle for independence, and who 
naturally looked round for aid, both of head 


- 


| Protestant Clergy. 


Life of William Livingston. 


; and hand, against the eventful hour. It is well 
| known that the not undesirable event of sepa- 
ration was materially furthered by pamphlets 
and periodicals of all kinds. The ‘Independent 
Reflector’ of Livingston was at first chiefly 
employed in the arrangement of religious and 
civil matters. There is humour and hard hit- 
ting in the confession which he makes of his 
own creed in this work: 

It is well known that some have represented 
me as an Atheist, others as a Deist, and a third 
sort as a Presbyterian. My creed will show 
that none have exactly hit it. For all which 
reasons, I shall cheerfully lay before you the 
articles of my faith * * * 

“I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, without any foreign comments or 
human explanations but my own: for which I 
should doubtless be honoured with martyrdom, 
did I not live in a government which restrains 
that fiery zeal which would reduce a man's body 
to ashee for the illumination of his understand- 
“T believe that the word orthodoz, is a hard, 
priestly term, that has caused the ef- 


equ vor il 
han all the Roman empe- 


fusion Ol more Diood t 
rors put together 

‘I believe that to defend the Christian reli- 
gion and to knock a man on the 


head for being of a different opinion is another 


s one ning 


I believe that he who feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness will be accepted of Him, 
to worship any man or 
. . . 


thin 


even though he refuse 
order of men into the bargain. 

‘T believe that a man may be a good Chris- 
tian though he be of no sect in Christendom. 

I believe that our faith, like our stomachs, 
nay be overcharged, especially if we are prohi- 
bited to chew commanded to 
swallow. 

I believe that the virulence of some of the 
clergy against my speculations proceeds not 
from their affection to Christianity, which is 
founded on too firm a basis to be shaken by the 
freest inquiry, and the Divine authority of which 
I sincerely believe, without receiving a farthing 
for saying so; but from an apprehension of 
bringing into contempt their ridiculous claims 
and unreasonable pretensions, which may justly 
tremble at the slighest scrutiny, and which I 
believe I shall more and more put into a pauic, 
in defiance of both press and pulpit.” 

His account of the proceedings of the Jesuits 
iumong the Indians, 1754, is curious:— 

“In their presents to the natives, the French 
are extremely expensive, and at the same time 
fail not to awe them with proper discipline. 
The Indian castles [towns] they fortify, and 
supply with missionaries, who practise incredi- 
ble arts to convert them to popery. I shall only 
give you two instances of these pious frauds 
to serve for an example. They persuade these 
people that the Virgin Mary was born at Paris, 
and that our Saviour was crucified at London 
by the English. A French Indian coming to 
Oswego, and discoursing with some of our trad- 
ers on the subject of the Romish faith, insisted 
on its being the true religion, seeing his father 
confessor could work miracles, for that he h 
jarkened the sun by a bare word of command. 
* * * The superstitious rites and fantastic 
trumperies of popery are so agreeable to the na- 
tural genius of the aborigines, who are fond of a 
showy and mechanical religion, that the Rom- 


what we are 
* * 


| 
| ‘a ; ; - 
States, introduced him to some of those emi-|ish pricsts are:much more successful in Chris 


tianizing (or rather papifying) them than the 
I must not on this occasion 


omit mentioning their canonizing a squaw by the 
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name of St. Catharine, which piece of jesuitical 
eraft greatly endeared the Romish faith to the 
pagans, who by that means, besides the com- 
mon benefit of addressing their prayers to the 
rest of the saints in the calendar, obtaining the 
supernumerary advantage of a particular advo- 
cate and intercessor of their own.” 

The ‘Independent Reflector’ having done its 
duty was laid aside; but as the political horizon 
darkened, ‘The Whig’ was started; there is a 
spirit akin to prophecy in the following extract 
from that popular paper—the date is 1768:— 

“The day dawns in which the foundation of 
this mighty empire is to be laid, by the estab- 
lishment of a regular American constitution. 
All that has hitherto been done, seems to be lit- 
tle besides the collection of materials for the 
construction of this glorious fabric. °*Tis time 
to put them together. The transfer of the Eu- 
ropean part of the great family is so swift, and 
our growth so vast, that before seven years roll 
over our heads, the first stone must be laid. 
Peace or war, famine or plenty, poverty or 
affluence, in a word, no circumstance, whether 
prosperous or adverse, can happen to our parent, 
nay, no conduct of hers, whether wise or im- 
prudent; no possible temper on her part, will put 
astop to this building.* * * What an era is 
this to America! and how loud the ca’! to vigi- 
lance and activity! As we conduct, so will it 
fare with us and our children.”’ 

Livingston having achieved a moderate inde- 
pendence, seen his favourite daughter married 
to one who was soon to become eminent, John 
Jay, and being desirous of literary leisure, re- 
solved to retire to the country, and forsake the 
stormy arena of colonial politics. 

But the quarrel with the Father-land was now 
approaching, and Livingston was one of the first to 
resist the imposition of taxes without representa 
tion; and as the duty on tea was the matter of im- 
mediate contention, he forbade the use of the article | 
in his family. His daughters, however, indulged 
in what they humorously called a cup of “ Straw- 
berry tea,” in which they made the Chinese com- 
modity personate the American plant ; this they in- 
dustriously concealed from their father, wel! know- 
ing that he would not sell his birthright for a cup 
of tea. At first he doubted, as many sensible Ame- 
rieans did, of the policy of final separation; but, 
when convinced of its necessity, his conduct was 
decisive. These are the words in which he vindi- 
cated this step to the Assembly of New Jersey, 13 
Sept. 1776 :— 

“Considering how long the hand of oppression 
had been stretched out against us,’ he says, ‘ reason 
and conscience must have approved the measure 
had we sooner abjured that allegiance, from which 
not only by the denial of protection, but the hostile 
assaults on our persons and properties, we were 
clearly absolved. It may, however, afford some 
consolation to every man duly regardful of the con- 
victions of his own mind, and the honour and repu- 
tation of his country, that America deferred this} 
important step-till the decisive alternative of abso- | 
lute submission or utter destruction, announced by 
& numerous fleet and army, had extinguished all 
hope of obtaining justice, and that the whole con- 
tinent, save a few self-interested individuals, were 
Unanimous in the separation.’ ” 

Livingston was one of those who signed the de- | 
elaration of independence in 1776 ; it was signed by | 
some of the most accomplished scholars in the colo-| 
nies, also by some who found difficulty in perform- | 
ing the functions with the pen to which they were | 

led. A curious letter of one of the founders is! 
still preserved as a curiosity ; the sense is right, and 
the spelling wrong; the writer was an intrepid | 
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Livingston lived to see not only the freedom of 
his country established, and her rising importance 
in the scale of nations, but he lived w be honoured 
widely through all the Umon, and to be rewarded 
for his labours, by the general praise of all parties : 
nor did he grow peevish as he grew old; on the 
contrary, he was blessed with equanimity of tem- 
per—was happy with his children, and loved to 
write tenderly io his wile, who had been the part- 
ner of all his cares and joys. We shall give one of 
his letters. 

TRENTON, 4th March, 1786. 

“ My dear, dear Susan,—Considering that for near 
a fortnight afier I arrived here, L was so indisposed, 
as scarcely to be able to hold a pen in my hand, 
and that notwithstanding my indisposition, | wrote 
you two letters before | received yours of the 27th 
February, which came to my hands this day, and 
that during all that time I was every day anxious 
in inquiring after your health from everybody that 
came from our part of the country, you have greatly 
distressed me by ascribing my silence to my want 


f affection for you. 
* * 


* * 7 


“P.S. If 1 was to live to the age of Methusalem, 
I believe I should not forget a certain flower that I 
once saw in a certain garden; and however that 
flower may have since faded, towards the evening 
of that day, I shall always remember how it 
bloomed in the morning; nor shall I ever love it 
the less for that decay which the most beautiful 
and fragrant flowers are subject to in the course of 
nature. I repeat it in this postscript, that I love 
you most affectionately, and when I return I will 
by my attentions and assiduities give you the great- 
est demonstrations possible of the sincerity of this 
my declaration. After this, hope you will not so 


| far forget your friend and lover, as not to acquaint 


him as often as you conveniently can of the state of 
your health, which I still hope and pray may be 
perfectly restored 

He closed his long and useful life, 25th July, 1790. 
He was averse to the tumultsof life, into which he 
was plunged, and loved his books, his fishing-rod, 
and spade—delighted in writing in maintenance of 
the freedom he had helped to achieve, and in 
praising Washington in verse—they had long been 
companions. ; 

“'The prominent feature of Mr. Livingston's cha- 
racter appears to have been truth, taken in its widest 
ind most ennobling sense—that truth which en- 
abled him to form a just conception of the various 
and harassing duties imposed upon him, and at the 
same time gave him the power to execute them 
rightly. 

“ His impartiality in the exercise of his office was 
of the most absolute character. His straight-for- 
ward independe nce neither bent before the turbu- 
lence of public, nor yielded to the blandishments of 
private life. It would be, I believe, impossible to 
meet with a single instance, in which the constant 
importunities by which he was urged to make ex- 
ceptions to his established rules, on the subject of 
passes, or the transportation of goods across the line, 
had the least effect. On this point, his letter-books 
furnishabundant proof. No friendship could divert 
or mislead him from a line of duty once laid down 
for himself. His nearest relatives could expect no 
greater indulgence than the most indifferent strang- 
er might claim. In his punishments, though general- 


| ly long delayed, and always unwillingly inflicted, 


he was equally unbiassed by any personal motive. 

“These qualities sprang from that love of reli- 
gion which unostentatiously, but intimately, was in- 
corporated with his whole character. With this 
also was associated that charity, ‘the vertical top 
of all religion,’ which is its natural growth, and 
when unchecked by false teaching, or unfortunate 
experience, its inseparable attendant. Satisfied of 
the sincerity and correciness of his own faith and 
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Progress of Publication. 


principles, he laid little stress upon the various and | Harrison, the author of the Tales of a Physi- 


adverse tenets of others. The harshness of his early 
writings, which would appear to form an exception 
to this, has been sufficiently accounted for in 
proper place. His religious creed was interwoven 
with his political belief, and he contended no less 
for civil than religious liberty. Even towards the 
Quakers, who, by a narrow construction of a ber 
lent dogma, held themselves bound to keep aloof 
from that struggle, in which he knew of no excuse 
for inactivity, he shewed a wise and tolerant spirit 
He strictly enforced the laws to which they were 
obnoxious, regarding them, however, not as a reli- 
gious sect, but as obstructing the administration 
and by his correspondence with more than one of 
their persuasion, endeavoured so far as lay in his 
power to remove their scruples, and to win their at- 
tachment to the government.” 

This memoir is scarcely worthy of the character 
of Livingston; it is however valuable as a collec- 
tion of materials, from which a more brief and 
more consistent Life may be extracted. The author 
feels that the difficulty of the task is not little, t 
call the dead from the grave, endow them wit! 
form and motion, and make them speak and act in 
strict propriety of character. We would advise the 
American scholars to doas Mr. Sedgwick has done 
collect all the materials they can, the 
lives and characters of the founders of their | 
and them by arranging and printing 
some future day, a noble work may be 
of them, and thus the history of their nation will be 
gin at the beginning. 
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From the same. 
PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 


Leste the artist has left England, for his 
native country, America; we have been told, 
with the view of settling there for the remainder 
of his life. We regret his loss; which will b 
sensibly felt by ill lovers of pictures, and ought 
to be by the Academy, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Whatever may be the cause of this step 
it assuredly is not want of encouragement. No 
painter has met with more, or deserved it bet 
ter. His choice of subjects was good, and his 
treatment of them most felicitous. His pictures 
resemble the writings of his accomplished 
countryman Washington Irving: he had the 
quiet humour, the nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, the tact and delicacy in the management 
of his materials, the elaborate neatness and 
finish of style in his painting, that distinguished 
the graphic descriptions of the Sketch Book 
Latterly, he had acquired a mannerism, the ef- 
fect of which was to substitute stiffness for 
grace and ease, quaintness for piquancy of 
style, crudeness of colour and coarseness of 
handling for chaste harmony of effect and deli- 
cate execution. Yet, though he did not gain 
in vigour and force what he thus lost in beauty 
and refinement, he was falling off in manner 
only as compared with himself. He was still 
the foremost man of his time. His famous pic- 
tures of “ Sancho before the Dutchess’—“ Sir 
Roger de Coverly and the Spectator going to 
Church”—“ May Day”’—“ Slender and Anne 
Page”’—were only superior in their perfection 
of style to “The Dinner at Page's House’ — 
“My Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman”— 
“Katherine and Petruchio’’—and “ The Gros- 
venor Family.” 

One of the last things that engaged Leslie's 
attention, was superintending the mezzotint, 
by Phillips, of his admirable Portrait of Walter 
Scott,—the truest and most characteristic re- 
semblance of the poet. This is the opinion of 
Sir Walter’s family, as well as ours. We saw 
the painting again the other day, and were 
struck with the individuality of the likeness, 
and its beautiful execution. The mezzotint 
being of the same size as the painting, pro- 
vokes a comparison that is trying to the best 
engraving. We can only say of it, that the 
finished proof is better than the one we saw 
hefore, which we find was not quite completed. 
Still, it is not equal, in point of character, to 
the exquisite miniature line engraving, by Dan- 
forth, which appeared in the Literary Souvenir 
four years ago. 

We have heard from good authority, that the 
Royal Academy were applied to by one of the 
Heads of King’s College, to name a fit «nd 

roper person to be appointed Professor of 
ofl and Painting in that institution, and 
that the answer of the Academy was, that they 
knew of no one. Here is another instance of 
the benefit which the art derives from this 
liberal and enlightened corporation! They have 
been happy in being afforded an opportunity, at 
this time, of proving how well they deserve the 
building which the Government is erecting for 
them at the public expense. 
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much superior to those of last year; having 
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From the same 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE ANNUALS. 


Tue Oriental Annual is the first iu the field; 
and its appearance at the present time, when 
the great continent of India is about to be 
thrown open to all British subjects, is most op- 
portune. The plates, twenty-five in number, 
consist of views of the scenery, architecture, 
ints, and natural productions of India; 
rincipally with reference to their pic- 
turesque character. ‘Theartist, Mr. W. Daniell, 
has travelled through considerable part of Hin- 
doostan, and his drawings are famed for their 
beauty and accuracy. There are specimens of 
almost every variety of Indian architecture. A 
stupendous minaret, called the Cuttub Minar, 
looking like a gigantic telescope, forms the 
frontispiece. The many-domed Mausoleum— 
The Mosque, with its slender minarets and light 
and lofty Moorish arches, enriched with tra- 
cery—succeed to the huge barbaric pile of a 
Temple, heaped story upon story in a pyrami- 
dal form, crowned with architectural enrich- 
ments and rude sculpture. Then follows one 
more light and elegant, with a tapering spire; 
and another whose base is surrounded by a spa- 
cious colonnade. Many of these temples are 
near the sea, and the rocky base of one is wash- 
ed by its waves. On the roof of one mausoleum 
grow several trees, whose roots spread like ivy, 
clinging to its dome. Then there are Ghats, 
or landing-places, with their steep flights of 
steps, leading from a mosque or temple down 
to the water, where the natives perform their 
ablutions; and the hill forts, perched on the 
summit of alofty isolated mountain. Thecon- 
trast between the perfect regularity of design 
and the symmetrical poportions of some build. 
ings of Moorish architecture, with the confus- 
ed and shapeless masses of others apparently 
Hindostanee, is very striking; but all are more 


inhabit 
selected 


tor less picturesque in effect. 


Of the scenery, the most remarkable speci- 

mens are—the view of Cape Comorin, whose 

iant head is swathed in a neckcloth of cloud; 

the Cataracts of the Ganges, with natives wor- 

shipping at some sacred place; and the Beach 
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of Madras, with its dangerous breakers. There 
are portraits of a fat but vigorous-looking 
chief, with a famous pair of mustachios, and 
some mysterious scars on his nose and fore- 
head; and of the Queen of Candy, a very inte- 
resting young creature, her glossy black hair 
parted over her forehead, and wearing a collar 
and necklaces of pearls and beads, her ears 
likewise loaded with great bunches of trinkets 
The costume of a Hindoo female, gracefully 
bearing on her head water-jars piled one on ano 
ther, is very becoming. A vest fitting close to 
the shape covers the bust; and a white kirtleis 
simply folded round the waist, and falls down 
to the ankles. A scene with an alligator disput 
ing possession of the carcass of a dead ¢ le phant 
with a flock of vultures, is a very striking pi 
ture—half humerous, half-horrible. The Ban 
yan tree, itself a grove, with its multitudinous 
rooted branches—and the tall straight stems of 
the Talipat and Cocoa tree, with their graceful 
heads of broad feathery leaves—are also intro- 
duced: in short, some of the most characteristi 
features of Indian scenery are here brought to- 
gether 

The plates are engraved with extreme care 
and neatness; but as works of art they are cold 
and tame. This fault does not lie with the en- 

ravers: Mr. Daniell’s style is more remarka- 

le for accuracy and smoothness than force; it 
requires the addition of colour to render it effec- 
tive; and the want of this is sensibly felt in the 
plates. The atmosphere appears too uniformly 
cool, fresh, and clear for Hindostan. It would 
have been a great improvement had the plates 
been engraved in aquatint, and coloured after- 
wards, as Mr. Daniell’s other works are. In 
another volume, perhaps this will be done. 


Things and Thoughis. 


Mr. John Davidson; a connexion with whom 


| was afterwards formed by Mr. Thomas Camp- 


bell, the poet, in his marriage. Mr. Davidson 
was a very worthy, illess bodie; and he has, 
in my opinion, the merit of first showing with 
how little intellectual ability a newspaper may 
be eonducted. I say not this in sales, but 
in sober sadness; for when Campbell wrote 
his “Battle of Hohenlinden,” I got an early 
copy, which I sent to Mr. Davidson to be 
inserted; but he, with a sage face, afterwards 
told me that it was not worthy a place in his 
Paper. All the world, however, has since dif- 
fered with Mr. Davidson in that opinion; and 
indeed it may be said of every opinion that he 
either then held or afterwards blazoned with 
his paper trumpet. I wonder if the poor man 
is still alive. He stands in my recollection as 
a beautiful proof of the wise ordination of nature, 
in showing how little propriety of conduct has 
to do with the endowment of mind. Campbell 
began his poetical career by an Ossianic poem, 
which was published by his schoolfellows when 
he was only thirteen. At fifteen, he wrote a 
poem on the Queen of France, which was pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Courier. At eighteen, 
he printed his “ Elegy on Love and Madness;” 
and at twenty-one, before the finishing of his 
twenty-second year, the “Pleasures of Hope.” 

Galt’s Autobiography. 

ImpressMENT.—It is difficult to imagine now 
what social life could have been in those old 
despotic times when the practice of impress- 
ment was general, and the King could, by the 
very law of allegiance, dispose of every man’s 
wealth and labour as he chose. It is difficult 
to imagine what comfort there could have been 
in daily life, when the field labourer did not 
know, as he went out at sunrise, whether he 


| would be allowed to return to his little ones at 


From the same 
THINGS AND THOUGHTS 
FOUND HERE AND THERE. 


Love anp Marniace.—"It seeems to me,” 
said Effie, “that though God has kindly given 
this token of blessedness to all,—or to so many 
that we may nearly say all,—without distinc- 
tion of great or humble, rich or poor,—the great 
and the lowly use themselves to the opposite 
faults. The great do not seem to think it the 
most natural thing to marry where they first 
love; and the lowly are too ready to love. 
That is because the great have too many things 
to look to, besides love; and the lowly have too 
few. The rich have their lighted palaces to 
bask in, as well as the sunshine; and they 
must have a host of admirers, as well as one 
bosom friend. And when the poor man finds 
that there is one bliss that no power on earth 
can shut him out from, and one that drives 
out all evils for the time—one that makes 
him forget the noonday heats, and one that 
tempers the keen north wind, and makes him 
walk at his full height when his superiors 
lounge past him in the streets—no wonder he is 
eager to meet it, and jogs the time-glass to 
make it come at the soonest. Ifsuch a man is 
imprudent, I had rather be he than one that! 
first let it slip through cowardice, and would 
then bring it back to gratify his low ambi- 
tion.” —Miss Martineau’s Tale of the Tyne. 

Mr. Campse.t’s First Porticat Errorts.—I 
should not omit this opportunity to mention, 
that the Greenock Paper was established by a 


evening; when the artisan was liable to be car- 
ried off from his work-shop, while his dinner 
was cooling on the board, and his wife looking 
out for him at the door; when the tradesman 
was apt to be missing, and not heard of till some 
king’s messenger came to ransack his shop of 
whatsoever his Majesty might be graciously 
pleased to want; and when the Baron’s lady 
watched from the terrace her lord going off to 
the boar-hunt, and the thought darted through 
her that he might not greet her again till he 
had hunted Saracens, or chased pirates, over 
many a strange land and sea. Then, all suf- 
fered together, in liability, if not in fact. All 
suffered in fact—whether impressed or not; for 
all suffer when property is rendered insecure, 
and industry discouraged, and foresight baffled. 
No body now questions this. No body denies 
that it was right to exempt class after class 
from such compulsory service; and, so long 
ago as the time of Charles the First, it was 
found necessary to emancipate soldiers from 
this tyranny; though there were not a few to 
predict that no British King could ever again 
raise an army—that England must from that 
day bid adieu to victory, and royalty to a throne. 
Yet a more wonderful thing remains than the 
fame of Blenheim and Waterloo, and the actual 
existence of an English Monarch—the fact that 
some are found in the present day to for 
the enforcement of this tyrany on , dugiaaian, 
when all other classes have long been relieved 
from it; to argue about the Navy as their forefa- 
thers argued about the Army,—that Britannia 
will no more rule the waves,—that there will be 
no more glory in a Sailor King, no more hope for 
a maritime people, when im nent is done 
away!”’— Miss Martineau's of the Tyne. 
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